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Preface 


It is no secret that elementary schools vary enormotuly 
in instructional quality. Almost everyone knows that there 
are "good” schools and "bad” schools. Reasons ior variability 
in quality are not hard to come by. Socioeconomic factors, 
inability of some districts to tax adequately, and public 
apathy all play their part in the erosion of school programs. 

It is the point of view of this book, however, that many 
of these conditions can be ameliorated, if not arrested, by 
conscious efforts to effect instructional improvement. In- 
struction is the business of the school, and no school, no mat- 
ter how good, has arrived at the point where instructional 
improvement is not a clear mandate. 

How instructional improvement can be fecilitated is the 
theme of this book. 1 have attempted to focus attention upon 
the problems that supervisory and teaching personnel face as 
they go about the important work of creating better schools. 




PREFACE 


This attention to problem areas of supervision has resulted 
in a consideration of unavoidable supervisory tasks that have 
been around for a long time. However, these time-tested sti- 
pervisory tasks are vietved within the context of the modem 
elementary school. Therefore such indispensable supervisory 
activities as staff meetings, teacher conferences, and in-service 
education are presented here with a view to increasing their 
effectiveness. 

In addition to treating the methodology of supervision, 
I have included material which, hopefully, will indicate some 
nesv and/or different dimensions of supervision. The mate- 
rial on supervisory behavior, the point of view expressed with 
respect to evaluation and school organiration are illustrative. 

From time to time my osm point of view emerges svith 
respect to some of the problems discussed. 1 can only hope 
that these comments will be received in the same spirit in 
which they are offered. If my criticism of certain school prac- 
tices appean to be sharp, it is only because I feel them to be 
obstacles to progress. Therefore, while the reader may regis- 
ter disagreement, he should know that my motives are iden- 
tical with his. We both share an overriding concern for 
quality instruction. 

I would be remiss indeed if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion to the many people who offered help and encourage- 
ment in the preparation of this book. Among these, special 
thanks go to Dr. Bruce Balow. Dt. Guy L. Bond, Dean ^Val- 
ter Cook, Dean Marcia Edwards, Mr. Wayne Kirk, and Dr. 
Clifford Hooker, all of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Ron- 
ald Lambert. University of Hawaii; to Miss Lillie Harrison 
who so painstakingly helped with the preparation of the man- 
uscript; and to Mary Anne Curtin who chained me to my 
desk. 

JC 
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PART 


1 


The Context 
of Supervision 



CHAPTER 


1 


The New Meaning 
of Supervision 


Supervision is an old concept with new meanings. These 
new meanings and how they are understood influence the 
quality of instruction in today’s elementary schools, for in 
its broadest sense supervision means the improvement of 
instruction. Although this defmition is commonly accepted 
today, it is not new. Improvement of school programs has 
always been the ultimate goal of supervision, for there has 
always been concern for good instruction. Indeed, when the 
rise of the graded schoob necessitated freeing principal* 
teachers from teaching, more intense supervbion clearly was 
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expected of them. Hoviever, because of the limited back- 
grounds of these early principals, much of the real supervision 
was exerted by “specialists’* who worked out of the superin- 
tendent’s office.^ 

Thus, the supervisor's role in the early period of Ameri- 
can education was that of improving instruction just as it is 
now. 

Despite the fact that the broad purpose of supervision has 
remained unchanged, certain dramatic developments have 
taken place in the field of elementary education with the 
result that improvement programs today bear only a remote 
resemblance to those of earlier days. 


CHANGES AFFEaiNG SUPERVISION 

Increased Trainhgof Teacher Personnel 

Perhaps the most obvious of the changes which have af- 
fected supervision have occurred in the realm of teacher 
education. When teachers were graduates of high school 
normal programs or brief post high school programs, not 
much was expected of them with regard to program improve- 
ment. Usually supervisory help was administered to them by 
those who had a broader grasp of instruction than they. 

Teacher preparation programs have altered considerably 
in recent years. Certification standards have been upgraded 
across the nation, and collie graduation is rapidly becoming 
the rule. In school districts of outstanding quality, a master’s 
degree is commonly required. Certainly these higher stand- 
ards of preparation have had a leavening effect on elementary 
education and have been responsible in large part for the ne%v 
look in supervision. No longer can supervisors assume that 
elementary school teacheis are ignorant of the most basic 

1 Henry J. Otto, Organization and Administration of Elementary 
SchooU. AppIetonCentury-Crola Inc, New York, 1954, p. 655. 
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pedagogical facts as once they mi^t have been. Only a super- 
visor with considerable courage, laced tvith a strong dash of 
stupidity, would assume today that he knows more about 
teaching than his tvhole staff combined. Yet such assumptions 
were once common. 

By operating from a new set of premises, today’s super- 
visor can take for granted a large store of knowledge in today's 
teacher, a store of knowledge which svould have been dazzling 
only a few decades ago. This increased knowledge is enor- 
mously helpful in executing programs of improvement and, 
of course, has mandated a new approach to supervision. 

Increased Prof essionalization of Teaching Personnel 

The increased professionalization of teaching is another 
factor which partially explains the new approach to super- 
vision. 'While a higher les’el of professional awareness may 
result from increased amounts of training, it is not an inevita- 
ble result The professional teacher has certain attitudes that 
are lacking in a teacher who is non-professional. These atti- 
tudes are clearly reflected in the day-to-day work of the 
teacher, both in the classroom and out of it. Foremost among 
these attitudes is that of self-improvement and improvement 
of tlie profession. These two characteristics are hallmarks of 
the professional, and, as they come to the fore in elemenury 
education, their impact is increasingly felt in the area of pro- 
gram improvement. 

Perhaps the most notable result of increased professional- 
ization has been a change in the relationship between teachers 
and supervisory personnel. Even if they wished, today’s super- 
visors cannot be or act omniscient; teachers will not tolerate 
such an attitude. Indeed, it is doubtful that they ever toler- 
ated a person who assumed he knesv everything with any 
other attitude except resignation. In today’s teaclier a super- 
visor meets a person who reads, attends conferences and 
meetings, and who perhaps works on state and national com- 
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Lufeeff io fhon, apefson ,.hoinh. of™ EeM is as pfoies- 
siooal as the supervisor . Th„e arc teachen 
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„ho are siugularly ,1.„ L implies, 

laet a commitment to teaching with aU tha' 'll P 
Miess, the number of '«chem who 
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Urrcacci Compdcacc at Supervisor, Personnel 
Another change in education Uiat '‘S““ 
more directly related to supeivimrs A, TO. 

better trained and more professional, w tw ‘ ^hold 
For the most part certification sunda^ ^.„a«rion. It is 
supervisory personnel at higher levels of pr p ' ^ 

cc^on for^^Ipervisors to hold the 
sixth year programs are becoming more p 

some hold doctor’s degrees. training 

For the supervisor, as for the teacher, addi i 
has tended to lead to the higher dwclopmcnt of p 
sensitivities. Here again, these sensuivitiw may -mif 

in attitudes which are reBerted on the 30b. Here ^hich 
meni is to improve instruction and the means t roug 
it may be effected. The implications of inaeas ° jn 

professionalization of supervisory personnel will be tre 
detail in succeeding sections of this volume. 


Increased Knowledge about the Learning Process 

Another change is concerned with learning. Whii® 
is a great deal to be learned about the learning ^jjg 

research of a helpful nature has been produced, er ^ 
most dramatic effect upon supervision has been the 
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ing of the mental discipline theory of learning- ^Vhile there 
are still teachers who teach as though practice and persever- 
ance are the ke)s to good instruction, their number is dimin- 
ishing steadily, and in their places are instructors who reject 
rigid and narrow approaches to learning. The research on 
indisidual differences by Thorndike, Cook, and others pro- 
vides irrefutable evidence that instruction must be varied to 
individuals in a class or to groups possessing similar character- 
istics within a class. 

The effect on supers-ision of the studies on learning, inter- 
ests, individual differences, and trait differences has been 
enormous. Indeed it is not an exaggeration to state that the 
implications of these studies have been more instrumental 
than any factor in elementary education in giving supervision 
its new look. The whole supervisory process has been revised 
in terms of what studies of the learning process have revealed, 
even to the almost routine supervisory duty of planning for 
a classroom visit Formalism based on the old Herbartian 
steps has given way to a more versatile approach to teaching. 
Indeed there could be no other result If the mind is not like 
a muscle, simply amenable to exercise, and if children %’ary 
markedly in their capacities for learning, industry, suscepti- 
bility to motivation, experiences, and intelligerjcc, supervisors 
and teachers are driven to change from instructional pro- 
grams that merely tolerate these conditions to programs which 
capitalize on them. 

Since James’s experiments on transfer of training, educa- 
tional fads have come and gone. There have been various 
plans proposed and practiced. None of these has ever been a 
satisfaaory substitute for a good teacher r%*ith a reasonably 
sized class supported by a wide range of instructional equip- 
ment and expert supervisory help. All else is compromise. 

Increased Public Interest in Education 

Another important change that has had an impact on 
instruction is society’s changing view of education. 'There has 
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alivays been a traditional respect for education in the United 
States. Public education, however, rarely has had the degree 
of support that might be indicated by this respect. The gen- 
eral inadequacy of the lax base and the inequalities within 
and among the states are too well knosvn to warrant more 
than a sad commentary. 

Coupled with this svas a kind of public ennui about edu- 
cation. While there have always been zealous and astonish- 
ingly active merobers of PTA organizations, they have been 
outnumbered in rather large proportions by those without 
zeal. Many schools have prepared informational programs 
especially for parents only to have pathetically Small numbers 
attend. While attendance at school sponsored meetings is not 
a perfect measure of public interest, it is an indication. And 
present indications point to a new interest in education. Not 
only are PTAs holding regular meeiings set around educa- 
tional problems, but other groups as well have been formed. 
Some of these new organizations may be less than enthusiastic 
about the types of instruaion in today’s schools, but the im* 
porunt point is that they exist. This in itself is a healthy sign. 

Another indication of aroused interest in the work of the 
school is the number of books about public education pub- 
lished in recent years. Unfortunately, some of these books 
lack a certain balance which is more than compensated for 
by an overabundance of conviction. Others are so balanced 
that they really say very little. Still others do a creditable job 
of projecting a clear image of American education. Again, the 
important point is that these books exist, and, if some of them 
are critical, so much the better. 

While the number of books with educational themes has 
increased enormously in recent yean, this number is over 
shadowed by the number of articles in lay journals durint^ the 
same period. Again, unfortunately many of these treatises 
have tended to be highly colored and emotionally charged. 
Indeed, some of these periodicals have published "debates” 
on the quality of education. Added to these fires are the letters 
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to the editor printed in every major newspaper across the 
nation. 

All of these excursions and alarums were unheard of only 
a fe^tf years ago. Some educators have become uncomfortable 
and defensive in face of criticism or smug and complacent in 
the light of favorable comment. These people have missed 
and are missing one of the most notable events in public 
education — a national arousal and interest in their profession. 

The new challenges created by increased public interest 
in education must be answered by solid accomplishment on 
the part of the schools. Those few school people who would 
attempt to present a favorable aspect through their public 
relations rather than achievement lean heavily on a hollmv 
reed. It is a professional responsibility to create and maintain 
the best possible programs, and the ways in which this re* 
sponsibility are borne furnish the best basis for the inter* 
pretation of the school’s svork. 

From all the controversy about education today, one point 
is clear; society realizes as perhaps never before the crucial 
importance of its children’s education. This realization has 
enormous implications for those charged with supers’ision. 
Indifferent school programs no longer result in public indif* 
ference, but rather in public hostility. This change in the 
public’s attitude is also being felt in tray’s supervision. 


definition of supervision 

IN TERMS OF PURPOSES 

Until this point some changes that have contributed to 
the new look in supervision have been identified. It cannot be 
said that the ultimate purpose of supervision has been altered 
materially as a result of these changes. But it ’-lust be said 
that the means of achieving the r jal of improvcil instruction 
have been altered drastically chiefly because points of vietv 
about working with people have had to undergo dianges. 
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Some writCTS, for purposes of discussion, prefer to cate- 
gorize supervision under any one of three headings; auto- 
cratic, laissez-faire, and democrauc. XVhile such a classification 
may be convenient, it is far from accurate. No one of these 
descriptive titles defines todays supervision, for elements of 
all ibreeare probably present in thesupervisory process. "When 
writers berate autocratic and laissez-faire supervision and sing 
the delights of democratic supervision, they sometimes lose 
sight of the mark, and democratic supervision becomes an end 
in iuelf. It is this concept that undoubtedly gives rise to the 
rather dangerously and certainly misleading comment that 
“what you do is less important than how you do it.” Supervi- 
sion of the right sort is less a matter of technique and more a 
matter of attitude. It is more than "the ability to get along 
with people."* It is the ability to make significant improve* 
ments in instruction throu^ others. Of coune, this means 
that human relationships assume a high priority, but they are 
not ends in themselves. 

Better than the description of supervision in terms of con- 
venient classifications b the definition in terms of purposes. 
Let it be said as forthrightly as possible that supervision b 
concerned with instruction. Everything else b subordinate. 
Thus it would appear that the purposes of supeivbion sub- 
sumed under its ultimate goal are as follows: 


1. To set a proper classroom eDvironment for learning. 

2. To develop and utilize methods and materiab which will in- 
sure the steady progress of each child. 

3. To work vrith appropriate penonnel to formulate instruc- 
tional goals for the sdiool or school system that are realistic 
and achievable. 

4. To provide the school or school system with a dearly defined 


*The iWi yMrbook ©f De/xirfmciit of Eiementarj School Principals 
t Ti 'idts of a survey bom 689 school systems about selection 
d”nentary schoc ' |«incipals, perhaps the most important 
^le ®f supennson in .be nation. Abilicr to get along with 
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supervisory program that will insure the attainment of in- 
structional goals. 

5. To develop evaluative procedures that will appraise the effec- 
tis’eness of the program. 

6. To develop the attitude in the entire professional staff that 
supervision must be cooperative and that no teacher fulfills 
his professional obligation unless he works in concert with 
others to improve instruction. 

7. To develop the attitude that instructional improvement is 
direaly related to self-improvement of all members of the pro- 
fessional staff. 

8. To provide specific helps to teachers with day-to<lay problems. 

9. To de\‘elop a sound working relationship in which teachers 
feel secure and confidtnt- 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN SUPERVISION 

Problems of Staff 

U the purposes of supervision ate to be achieved, certain 
conditions must be met Of importance among these condi- 
tions is the nature of the staff. The quality of supervision is 
dependent on the quality of the teachers in the system. Be- 
cause supervision must be a cooperative enterprise, shared by 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers, the quality of the 
teaching staff becomes a paramount consideration. Teachers 
tend to vary with respect to such important matters as expe- 
rience, professionalism, energy, inteJligence and, indeed, with 
respect to every trait assura^ to be important in the act of 
teaching. Because of this variance in traits, one can expect 
variability in the quality of improvement programs from 
school system to school system. Some systems, beouse of 
limited financial resources, cannot afford to recruit and keep 
tnily gifted teachers. Some schools, because of an aeddent 
of timing, may have a preponderance of inexperienced people. 
This means that every supervisor cannot expect to launch 
btave and bold improvement programs beause he may not 
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have staff members svho can assume the necessary burdens 


people,” the problem oi a cynical, non-protessionai siau 
Lt persist. Indeed people who maVe such statements would 
regard a poor supervisory program in this type o£ setting as 
evidence of the supervisor's inadequacy; it is not true. No 
supervisor can succeed in the improvement of instruction 
where the teaching staff is indifferent. Where cooperation is 
not given, where self-improvement is disdained, where were 
is antagonism to supervision, nothing better than mediocre 
instruction is apt to result. ^ 

Again the cure for ihb problem is time, patience, ana 
skillful selection to fill vacancies as they occur. Perhaps the 
truest test of a supervisor's skill in this adverse setting is his 
ability to keep professionalism flourishing in those few ivho 
have it and not let it be deadened by those teachers who are 
suspicious of any programs which may depart from page 
assignments to single textbooks. 

It should be pointed out that some cynicism may stem 
from genuinely poor working conditions and indefensible 
personnel policies. Here the supervisory mandate is clear. 
Unfavorable conditions of work and rigid, restrictive policies 
must be changed before altitudinal changes can emerge. Ef- 
fecting these changes therefore becomes a matter of first 
priority, and, through these changes, some potentially fine 
teachers can be brought back into the mainstream of profes- 
sionalism. 

In any event, the degree of training and professionalism 
of teachers arc factors in supervision. "Where they are present. 


with insight and vigor. . wSWtrttnex- 

11 the problem o£ staff inadequacy is due primar ly to inex 
perience, time coupled trith solid experience will help itm 
mensely. However, there is a staff problem that is far more 
stubborn. It a supervisor must svort with cynical, 
fessional job holders, he is whipped before he sBrts. There 
are those who would say that if the supervisor is sktllcd n 
human relations and if he has the “ability to gel along with 
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exciling things can happen. \Vhcrc they are ladling, only 
frustration and monotony will result. 

Problems of Time 

Another condition that often interferes tvith modem 
supervision is the problem of time. It is futile to attempt im- 
provement programs when sufficient time is not available. 
One of the more important purposes of supervision is the de- 
velopment of a cooperative approach toward programs of 
improvement. Unfortunately, school programs are ordinarily 
arranged in such a fashion as to make such a cooperative ap- 
proach impossible. Teachers who must be involved in super- 
vision often find supervisory activities scheduled at the worst 
possible time, usually after sdhool. In fairness to supervison 
and principals who schedule these activities, it must be said 
that they have little choice. With the concept of the self- 
contained classroom strongly in vogue, there are typically 
tew opportunities for meetings, conferences. \Tsits, commit- 
tees, guest speakers, and tvofkshops. It is obvious that such 
activities roust be held either before school, during noon 
hours, or after school. Needless to say, activities scheduled for 
these periods must be abbreviated. 

Those responsible for developing supervisory programs 
have, as yet, left untapped the most obvious time that will 
permit extended and uninterrupted segments of time to work 
on improvement programs. This is the summer "vacation." 
Most schools have ivhat is commonly known as the preschool 
>votkshops which occur in late summer. These workshops are 
gestures in the right direction, but, as matters stand now, 
they are only gestures. Two or three da)S are commonly set 
aside (or sud\ activities. A week is regarded as uncommonly 
long. It is strange iliat more use is not made of the summer 
vacation for improvement programs. It is not so strange to 
was* vVi-ai \Vjtftt sdiDol systems that \ht vhtothw Vnavus 

for improvement programs are among the best in the nation. 
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Another adjustment that might be made to 
problem ot ttae is a reorganitauon o£ the 
das, room school. The value o! extended pupd-t=ach« ^socn 
ation must he weighed against other values. Cettamly this 
not an argument for complete departmentalization oi ele- 
mentary spools or a return to the platoon school. It would 
appear that the values ot the seltontained classroom cm he 
preserved by adding specialists to the school staS to 
music, art, physical education, and foreign language, in 
whole question of the internal organization of the elemenmry 
school and its relationship to supervision will be treate a 
length in a later section. Perhaps it U enough to point out 
here that a school staff hired tot 185 days per year and team- 
ing in a self-conained dassroom will never be able to 
pate in improvement ptogtams without being shamefully 
ovenvorked. 


Problem of Community Misunderstanding 

If the problem of finding time for adequate proems of 
supervision is vexing, the problem of community misunder- 
sunding of the aims of supervision is even more so. 

At best, a lack of understanding on the part of the community 
will result in apathy and at worst in actual hostility. In no 
case will it encourage the active support that is so badly 
needed if excellent school programs are to flourish. 

Perhaps the most dangerous outcome is an organized com- 
munity resistance to change. If supervision means improve- 
ment. change is inevitable. And ivhere change b resbted, 
improvement b resbted. Where this occurs, several important 
developments arc likely to ensue. The most damaging effect 
b felt by the most active and professional staff members of the 
system. Certainly there b little more dbheartening to a pro- 
fesrional stafl than to be told that certain improvements can- 
not be made because of ‘‘community pressure.” What will 
happen in thb kind of situation b clearly predictable. The 
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better staff members leave for positions where their efforts 
will be more dearly recognized. For those svho choose to 
remain, a certain deterioration in attitudes, drive, and interest 
is likely to ensue. 

In any event, morale suffers. In the minds of many staff 
members, lines are dratvn and the community becomes a sort 
of amorphous, generalized villain whose every move is sirs- 
pecL This in turn generates further community resistance 
and the unhappy chain of events is lengthened until an un- 
fortunate crisis develops. 

The deplorable fact is that throughout these situations 
both the school and community have common aims epito- 
mized in a common wish for an excellent educational pro- 
gram. Certainly even in the most regressive community no 
one takes a stand in favor of bad education. The divergence 
of views is traceable to differences as to how excellent educa- 
tion is to be achieved, or at wont, how poor education is to 
be avoided, 

Ceruinly it is crucial for school people to be sensitive to 
community attitudes and to draw from these perceptions pro- 
grams of interpretation that will tend to preclude the devel- 
opment of massive negativism. Supervisors, administrators, 
snd teachen alike must remember that the initial response 
to novelty in something as important as education creates 
Suspicion unless it is accompanied by dcarcut and cogent 
rationales. %Vhile much can be done to ameliorate community 
misundentanding, it is best to keep communities abreast of 
developments as they occur so that costly and time-consuming 
remediation can be avoided. 

An important asjjcct of supervisory activity, therefore, is 
the task of keeping the various “publics” informed as changes 
in instruction occur. Information, however, without interpre- 
tation is not enough. \Vhy are changes being effected? IVhat 
was Wrong srith the “old way”? Is the contemplated change 
twlly an improvement? ^VTiat are the specifics of the change? 
How will the new program be better than the old one? These 
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mandatory the development ofnewapproaches to supervision. 
The changes ate; 

1. InCTcased training of teacher and supervisory personnel. 

2. Increased professionalization of teaser and supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

New knowledge from research in the field of learning. 

4 Increased interest in education on the part of society. 

Supervision today is defined in terms of purposes rather 
than desaiptive labels. There are certain conditions operat- 
ing that tend to obstruct the fulfillment of these purposes. 
Briefly these are: 

1. The problem of staff inadequacy. 

2. The problem of available time. 

3. The problem of community resistance. 

4. Problems of a local nature that must be assessed and met 
within the local setting. 
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CHAPTER 
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The Relationship 
of Supervisory Behavior 
to Instructional Improvement 

the importance of supervisory behavior 

In the best supennsory programs, all members o£ the pro- 
fessional staff participate. This is often taken to mean that all 
tnembers participate equally at all times in programs of im- 
provements. Even if this were desirable, it would be impos- 
sible. Good programs of supeivistoa are organized and, as 
ivith any organization worth calking about, someone is in a 
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position of leadership. Obviously, in a supervisory program, it 
is the supervisor who must assume this position, even though 
he might be called prindpal, coordinator, consultant, or any 
one of a dozen other titles that are sometimes more decorative 
than descriptive. 

The person in this position has status tvhetber he likes it 
or not. Because he has status as a leader, he is on exhibit. Be- 
cause he is a leader, he must do something; because he must 
do something, he is liable to error. If he errs frequently, he is 
incompetent. If he errs infrequently, he is "good.” Hoivever, 
there is an imponderable operating through all the decision- 
making processes that the supervisor works through, and this 
inponderable might be termed supervisory behavior. 

It is common to observe that some persons in positions of 
leadership can do nothing without creating all varieties of 
discontent and munnurings. Even ivhen ivhat is done is ob- 
viously the right thing to do, the murmurings persist. On the 
other hand, there are leaders who ate forgiven almost any 
mistake or error of judgment within defined limits of com- 
petency. Superintendents know, for example, that some supc^ 
visors can "get their teachers to go along" with a decision 
while others in the same system cannot. 

The difference is to be found in how these people behave 
within their roles as instructional leaders; or, in this special 
context, how they behave as they go about the important task 
of improving instruction. One thing is certain; because super- 
visors are in leadership positions, teachers react to them. And 
in large part these reactions are reactions to the supervisor's 
behavior as well as his decisions. 

Because of the importance of supervisory behavior, a great 
deal has been written about human relationships, group proc- 
esses, and democratic procedures. Although these are impor- 
tant considerations, they must be kept subordinate to the 
objectives of supervision. For example, a supervisory program 
that is marked by a great deal of attention to these matters may 
be found in situations where routine matters function 
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smMthly and easily, but wherein little or no instruaional 

“Ed!!!' " ““ "■«!« end it easy 

bestthere^h P™F»-«on that hnnurn relations are fostered 
best whete there „ a great deal of enthusiasm for the status 
VO- Here no one is threatened. Here all the trappings of 
^^pnxesses and democratic supervision can flourisf in 
^atmosphere free from any taint of real enterprise. Ut there 
be no mtstake. however, about the import^ce of pmp"r 
'“Petvisoty progi^m 

sible*hT ' ^ supervisory program is pos- 

siole, but not inevitable. ’ b 

ano^™? Khtionships. and a democratic 

ti^m r ”"ly ">“ns to improving instruc. 

to dot ’■.tT?"' important means, it is appropriate 

'nth them in some detail as supervisory behavior. 

S^ervisory Behavior and Morale 

utriarll/’ ““'"c “ ‘h' 

classroJL^. !i depressed areas; in ill-equipped 

would poorly paid teachers. It 

is 3 n • “^^cration to say that healthy, robust poverty 
insifi?^* condition for morale, but good morale does occur 
in of educational deprivation. It is equally true that 

leav^- conditions arc more comfortable, morale’s 

ravening effect can be lacking. 

result oversimplification to say that morale is a 

behavin ^***'®^® effect, in this case a result of supervisory 
suDervi/ it would be equally misleading to omit 

^eachers^ consideration of morale. 

Aeir atfir^cj * * great deal of variability tvith regard to 

^tritudes ^ ^ toward their jobs. And it follows that where 
of couRe**^^ P°°r» morale tends to be losv. The converse is, 
onthi.,._* ^®*’^fnly supervisory behavior has an effect 

general pattern. 
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Flanden,* in dealing with this problem from a slightly 
different point of view, states categorically that: "the greatest 
single influence on the school climate is the principal, no 
matter what he does.” Since Flanders deals with the principal 
as a supervisor of instruction, it is legitimate to regard any 
supervisor in the same light trith respect to supervisory be- 
havior. He sets up principles, based on the premise that any 
instructional improvement is the result of changes in class- 
room behavior on the part of teachers. 

The fint of these principles sutes that: "Shifts in a teach- 
er's classroom behavior involve shifts in his self-concept, are 
usually tension-ffroducing and are very persortal. Further- 
more the ouerall process is unique to each individual.’’* 

This principle has enormous implications for the super- 
visor. If the process of effeaing change in classroom per- 
formance produces tension and if it is unique to each teacher, 
supervision by edict or memoranda is immediately pecluded. 
It would follow that the supervisor must assess the effect of 
change, not on the ’'staff" but rather on each individual of 
the staff. It might abo folloiv chat some aspects of improve- 
ment must be initiated in some dassrooras with success before 
they can be tried in the classrooms of teachers more suspicious 
of change. It also follorvs that effective countermeasures to 
tension and the insecurity it breeds would lie in the kind of 
relationships established by the supervisor. The extent to 
which teachers lack confidence in the supervisor is the extent 
to which they will be resistant to effecting changes in their 
teaching. 

A second principle sutes that: "Behavior changes ere more 
likely to occur as a result of clarifying the feelings and emo- 
tions that are associated with the change and the consequences 
of change, rather than as a result of emphasizing only the 

* Ned A. riandm. The Adminfnntor and InjtnJCik>R.“ The Ele- 
vtentarf Schoc! Journal, Ociober, 1956. pp. 28-S5. 
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^prets of the problem.- rroMem. w 

„t attention to thij ptiociple dctily lie m the orea ot iuj^- 
visoiy behavior. It it a reUtively easy matter to distnm the 
rationale underlying certain iiuttuctional changes, lo o 
this without considering the longentrenclied [eelings ol inai- 
vidual teachers is to Ilitt with failure. When teachets approach 
an instructional problem in a certain way, they do so 
own reasons. Tliese reasons may stem from tradition ( tnis 
is the way I was taught to do if) or from their own convictions 
("I’ve tried other ways, and my way works") . WhatevCT e 
reasons, tliere are usually values associated with them, tere 
is olten an implicit feeling of criticism involved with a sug- 
gestion for change, and this has a threatening ellect ti^n 
many teachen. A sensible sopervisor will not ignore their 
feelings, and he will lend powerful support to seinratc failure 
o! a method from failure of a teacJicr. \Miile »t dilTicuU at 
best to clarify feelings and emotions, one way that sngge^ 
itself is to encourage teachets to discuss freely any proposed 
changes, particularly what they feel to be the negative aspe^ 
of tlicsc changes. Any extreme negativbm will probably be 
moderated by viewpoints of others. In addition, the cathartic 
effect of such discussions is not to be discounted. 

Another of Flanders’ principles Tclevant to this discussion 
of morale is: “To be stable, changes in classToom behavior 
mixif be rewarding and self-motivated. They reijuire time and 
cannot take place in social isolation."* The implications of 
this principle for supervisors is clear. Any activity, if not 
rewarded, does not persist. The matter ol rewards is a slippery 
thing at best, for people, even normal people, get their re- 
wards in strange ways indeed. However, it is safe to say that 
if changes are made in an instructional program, and if 
teachers are rewarded in terms of satisfaction wills tlie results, 
much has been accomplished — much, but not enough. It is 
here that a supervisor can, through his behavior, do a great 

• Ibid., p. SI. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 
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deal to enhance morale. The effect oE praise upon perform- 
ance is well knenra. Certainly no one suffers a lapse of morale 
as a result of sincere compliments. This is obvious. WTiat is 
not so obvious, hoive\’er, is the course of action to be pursued 
when changes result in no improvement or, at times, a poorer 
program than before. 

Spears* speaks of an attitude of futility that many teachers 
hold toward supervision. Perhaps one reason for this attitude 
is due to the fact that supersdsors have made too much of a 
projected change, only to have it wilt under the stem condi- 
uons of practice. Surely, not many rewards result from Allure. 
However, if supervisory behavior is proper, it then holds and 
communicates a highly experimental attitude totvard change. 
Viewed In this light, successful change is not inevitable, and, 
when success does not result, it furnishes the basis for a search 
for altetnadves. for other avenues of success. It is common 
knmvledge that progress may be based on learnings made from 
errors. ^VhiIe one would hope that errors would be few, they 
should, when they occur, result in a more interested, more 
aggressive search for causes. The result of error, therefore, 
should not be disillusionment, but Taihcx a higher degree of 
morale. In this fashioning of morale, the supervisor has an 
important role to play. 


Other Factors Affect Morale 

Not only is the attitude of supervisory personnel impor- 
tant to morale; certain extrinsic factors also exert an influence. 
Important among these are salary and conditions under which 
teachers work. There Is a danger that these matters may be 
exaggerated, however. Some studies indicate that salary and 
work faaors are of secondary importance vrith regard to job 
satisfaction. IVhat these studies emphasize is that a great many 

* Harold Spears, Imfnwing the Supervision of Instruction, Prenuce- 
Hall, Inc., £nglev>'ood difis. New Jersey, 1953. 
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people will wort in siluatiom at compaiatively low salaries i! 
they teel that they ate important to the success of their enter- 
prise and if they feel that they ate treated with respect and 

Hines’s* investigation tends to hear this out He studied 
the faculty of a Florida elementary school with a histoni M 
low faculty turnover. Using the interview as the method lot 
collecting his data, Hines concluded that the follomng con- 
ditions Tvere important to faculty stability: 


1. A job so organized that It leaves time for recreation and a 
personal life. 

2. A real enjoyment in working with children. 

S. A cooperative group of children. , i • d- 

4. Freedom to teach according to one's best professional juag* 
ment. 

5. A minimum of interruptions and clerical duties. _ 

6. Being a member of a welbtrained, competent professional 

faculty. _ , f • ,1 

7. Identifiation. membership, and participation m professional 


organizations. . i » 

8. Adequate fadlities and materials, chosen with the help ol 
the teachers. 

9. A competent, cooperative principal. 

10. Frequent contaa with parents and the consequences of these 
contacts plus. 

11. A feeling of being as free from pressures in one’s personal 
life as other professional people. 

12. A substantial stake in the retirement system.* 


^Vhen asked about the matter of salary, the overwhelming 
majority of those interviewed said they would not be tempted 
to change positions at even double their present salaries.*® 
This is an impressive indication of the influence of super- 
visory behavior on morale, for almost every one of the items 
mentioned by members of this sample is a direct result of 

sVynce A. Hines, ■'Why Do Teachers Keep Teaching?", Sational 
Elementary Principal, Febrwy. 1958. pp. 87*40. 

»/6«<J,pp. 88-40. 

>® Ibid^ p. 40. 
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mentioned administrative relationshii» and an additional 20 
per cent mentioned school board relationships.** 

A study by Hill** indicates that the most important protes- 
sional reasons given by teachers in his sample for lea^ng 
teaching were less favorable working conditions than in otner 
professions, lack of helpful supervUion, discipline problems, 
and pupil and parental attitude toivard scholarship. 

Another factor with respect to the development and main- 
tenance of morale and its relationship to persistence m teach- 
ing is pointed up by Rabinowitz and Williams.** 
that many nerv teachers were assigned to the most difhcu 
schools of Nciv York City. They also noted that the ****^oy” 
in these schools ivas greater tlian in schools tvith a loiver “diffi- 
culty index,” In addition, when subjecu teaching m these 
tQore difficult schools ivere asked about their intentions to 
continue in the leaching profession, more were “undeaded 
than those in less difficult schools.** Certainly problems in 
morale are created when nerv teachen are placed in difficult 
schools. Yeti “It is probably true that wherever teachers are 
employed, those who arc just beginning their careers are 
given the most difficult assignments The more desirable posi- 
tions tend to be preempted by the teachers with the greatest 
seniority. No matter how common the practice may be, the 
assignment of relatively inexperienced teachers to schools 
presenting especially difficult teaching positions is not easily 
defended.”” 

More ihan one reuon was giTfn by individual* in the sample, 
which account* for the total pmentage in excess of 100. 

IT Wayne W. Hill, ‘Taaori Contributing to the Problem of Teachers 
in the Secondary Schools of Maryland Leaving the Profession from 
WSMSSB,” unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. University of Pittsburgh, 
1956. 

i»William Rabinowiu and Ida Williams, “Initial Report on the 
Teaching Careers of the 1953-1954 Class of Student Teachers of 
hlunidpal Colleges of the City oE New York," Research Series 85, 
Division of Teacher Education, Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York. January. 1958. p. 2. 

1* Jfcid, p. 52. 

29 Ibid., p. 55. 
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Supervisory Behavior and the Individual Teacher 

Pcihaps the Tuost significant way to view supervisoiy be- 
havior is through the eyes of the teacher. Unfortunately, little 
work has been done to deteiroine the specific reactions of 
teachers to various types of supervisory behaviors. One inter- 
esting study carried out by Benjamin** deserves mention. 
Using the “critical incident** technique, Benjamin identified 
four hundred specific incidents which he classified under ap- 
propriate headings. These incidents were reported by 100 
principals and 100 teachers and were considered “critical” 
when one type of behavior tvas reported in both its positive 
and negative aspects by the same respondent group. 

1. Pauicipales in the classroom activities as a helper to the teacher 
and does not interrupt. The negative aspect of this behavior 
is to take over the class rWthout warning and either scold the 
children or introduce some topic far different from that which 
the teacher had prepared for that period. 

2. Teaches occasionally to relieve teachers for other duties, re* 
specting plans made by the teacher. 

3. Builds teacher's confidence by demonstrating knowledge of 
teaching procedures. This particular behavior related particu- 
larly to primary grades’ methods and materials. The unsuc- 
cessful supervisor admits that he knows nothing about primary 
methods and procedures. 

i- Observes class and follows up with a clear direct evaluation of 
the leacher'i work. The negative aspect of this behavior is to 
observe a class and never arrange for any type of conference. 

5. Uses formal etuluafion conference as objective agreement 
concerning strengths and weaknesses previously discussed. The 
negative aspect of this behavior occurs tvhen the supervisor 
fails to make any omiment to a teacher one way or anoUier 
about his efficiency and then makes sudden adverse critidsms 
during the evaluation conference. 

6. Supports teacher in his relations vfith cAiWren and parents. 
The unsuccessful supervisor is one who either fails to support 
the teacher or requires him to change his original dedsion. 

7- Believes teacher of clerical details to allow more time for prep- 

**Da)toa Benjamin. “How Elementary Prindpals Can Improve 
"WnicUon,- JcAoof Board Journal, May, 1956. pp. 57-39. 
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ora./on and uachmg. Obviomly. tha inellactiva “ 

require more clerical and bookkeeping work trom teachetj 
rather than seeking ways to redua these 

8. Grants teaeherf requesU for help from outside c 
* The negative aspect of this behavior is, of course, 
the denial of such help.*® 

Both teachers and principals agreed that the following list m 
descending order of frequency of behaviors was effective m 
terms of supervision: 

1. Follows through with teacher in the development of new 

techniques and procedures. . 

2. Helps teacher improve classroom control by giving $ gg 
tions that apply directly to the problem area. ^ ,-ate- 

3. Provides direct assistance in utilisation of instnictiona 

4. Considers teachers' preferences and ideas when making sug" 


situation before making suggestions. ... 

i. Demonstrates teaching procedures in such a svay that cn 
dien's respect for the teacher is preserved. j w «« 

7. Brings instructional materials to the classroom and sho 
teacher how to use them with particular youngsters. 

8. Gives direct praise for specific accomplishments. 

9. Gives reassurance that teacher is generally doing a good joa 

10. Arranges for teacher to sit in on a conference to discuss the 
problems of a particular child. 

11. Gives teacher an assignment in which he feels important be- 
fore other school and community adults. 

12. Complies with teacher's request for expediting additional 
plant facilities and instructional supplies.** 


Perhaps it should be reemphasized that these behaviors are 
real in the sense that both the effective behaviors and their 
converse were reported from on-the-job experience, both by 
teachers and those charged with supervision. If any generali- 
zation at all can be drawn from this study it is perhaps that 
supervisory behavior is not a collection of do’s and don’ts. 


82 Ibid., p. 38. 
. 23 Ibid., p. 39. 
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but rather a set of attitudes that one holds toivard others. All 
through the effective behaviors listed above runs the theme of 
help and support ivith the involvement of the teacher svher- 
wer possible. 

SupeTvisojy Behavior end Dectsion-Afafting 

The success of a supervisory program is dependent on the 
quality of dedsions that influence its direction. Not only are 
the decisions themselves crudal to the success of the program, 
but also the means by which they are reached. Indeed, so 
much importance is attached to hotv decisions are made that 
there is a real risk that the decisions themselves may be sub- 
ordinated to the process. Despite slogans to the contrary, lehat 
is decided will have as much influence upon supervision as 
how the decision is reached. Each will exert some influence. 

It is with respect to dedsion-mahing that proponenU of 
democratic supervision have given ivay to their most ambi- 
tious generalizations. One is often given the impression that 
important dedsions must be chaiatterized by complete staff 
involvement. In other words, democracy in supervision, ac- 
cording to this view, means that everyone should have a band 
in everything. Such a concept, even if possible, ivould be 
absurd. First, it is not an accurate view of the democratic 
process, and. second, it puls certain staff members in the un- 
comfortable position of passing on matters beyond their 
competcnce- 

If one were to draw a continuum polarizing complete 
autocratic decision-maldng (all decisions made by the super- 
visor) and complete democTatic decision-making (all ded- 
sions made by the staff), it would be impossible to locate a 
single point that would mark, the best practice, e%’en in the 
same school district or school building. Much depends on the 
problem to be dedded, its background, and the speed with 
which it must be handled, among other things. The human 
factor must also be considered heavily. For example, a new 
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teacher experiencing daytoahy difficnlties with 

needs help that is delivered expeditiously without reference 

to how demociatically or autocratically this help is given. 

Because it is difficult to generaliie about the procins ot 
decision-mating, perhaps all that can be said is that Stan in- 
volvement should occur only when it can conttibute 
sound decision. IE this pracUce were to be follow^ 
worries about autocratic versus democratic dccision-ma g 
might be laid to a final and much overdue rest. Thwe woul 
undoubtedly be far more "democracy" and far less of the arti- 
ficial trappings of democratic supervision that teachers 
objectionable.** . 

Tannenhaum and Schmidt" discuss this problem m aou- 

ferent, although appropriate, context. In dealing with ea cr 

ship and decision-making, they identify three factors ot 
importance. These are; 


1. Forces in the manager (supervisor). 

2. Forces in the subordinates (teachers) . 

S. Forces in the situation. 

Brushing aside objections that some may have to the trt- 
minology used, these three fartors have relevance to the 
decision-making role of the supervisor. 

^Vith regard to forces in the supervisor (manager), Tan- 
nenbaum and Schmidt mention: 


1. His value system. 

2. His conEdence in subordinates. 

5. His own leadership indinations. 

4. His feelings of security in an uncertain situation." 

In a survey of in-service leacbers conducted by the author, the 
most frequently voiced objection to democratic supervision was that of 
approving issues that had already been decided. One might argue that 
this is not true democratic saperrision. but it is an example of what 
happens when supervisors feel that they should be democratic even when 
it is not appropriate. 

ssRoben Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, “How to Choose 
a Leadership Pattern,’’ Harvard Btueneu Reinem, March-April, 1958, 
pp. 95-101. 

*»/6W..p.99. 
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The supervisor’s value system is reflected in hotv strongly 
he feels that individuals should have a voice in decisions 
vfhich aSect them, or how strongly he holds the idea that be 
has been hired to carry the responsibility of decision-making. 
In addition, his behavior will be conditioned by the organi- 
zational pattern of the school and by his concern for personal 
growth of staff members. 

The confidence that a supervisor places in his teachers is 
reflected when the supervisor appraises the knowledge and 
confidence of staff members in terms of the problem to be 
solved. After sudi appraisal a supervisor, rightly or wrongly, 
may decide that the solution lies beyond the knowledge and 
competence of the staff. 

The supervisor's own leadership inclinations exert a tell- 
ing influence on his behavior. There are those who are com- 
fortable and confident only when they can be directive. 
Others retain their poise and confidence when it is possible 
to exert leadenhip by sharing many leadership functions with 
the professional staff. 

A supervisor’s feelings of security in uncertain situations 
is a behavioral influence. The supervisor ivho releases or di- 
minishes his control over decisions reduces predictability of 
the outcome. Some supervisors may find it difficult to work 
confidently under these circumsunces while others may find 
this approach to 8uper\’islon restful and challenging. 

In addition to these forces acting upon the supervisor, 
there arc equally compelling forces acting upon teachers. 
Certainly awareness of these factors will influence super- 
visory behavior to a marked degree. Tannenbaum and 
Schmidt*^ suggest that supervisory behavior can be free and 
somewhat easygoing if teachers on a given staff have: 

1. Relatively high needs for independence. 

2. A readiness to assume responsibility for dedsion-making. 

3. A high tolerance (or ambiguity. 

I. An interest in the problem and (eel that it is important. 
*^/bidn p. W. 
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5. The necessary knowledge and experience to deal with the 

6. Learned to expect to share in dedsion-raaking. 

have come to expect strong leadenhip and then a c y 

confronted with responsibility for dcosions or some part in 
decision making arc often upset by this experience.) 


1£ these conditions are not met, it is necessary for a super- 
visor to play a major role in decisions with regard to ‘ns we- 
tional supervision. Under circumsunccs where responsibility 
for important decisions cannot be shared, realistic supervise^ 
behavior svill be in the direction of a supcrvbor-ccntercd 


program. 

The essential point to be tealired is that easy generalua- 
lions such as •'democratic supervision” are not appropriate 
for all situations. Perhaps all that can be said is that the suc- 
cessful supervisor is he who chooses the most appropriate 
behavior for a given set of circumstances. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The kinds of behavior a supervisor exhibits are, in large 
measure, svhat determines success. Supervisory behavior that 
is typified by attitudes of acceptance and support appear to 
have a positive effect on morale. The enhancement of morale, 
in turn, tends to increase the power of a school to hold its 
staff and to generate a feeling that each teacher is important 
to the work of the school. 

The effect of proper supervisory behavior on instructional 
improvement, therefore, has an impact that cannot be exag- 
gerated. 
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3 


The Elements of a 
Supervisory Program 


Hsupcrvijion it to be at all succcuful, it must be planned. 
Indeed, the extent to which planning is effective is the extent 
to which supervision is effective. Supervisory actinties based 
on weak planning result in weak supervision, and supervision 
Without a plan results in no supervision at all. 

The older concept of supervision with its emphasis on 
‘overseeing’* on the part of supervisor)' personnel is no longer 
pertinent to modem programs of education. These older p«t>* 
grams were centered largely around supervisory techniques 
»uch as classroom visits and supervisory conferences. The em- 
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phasb appeared to be upon the inspection and evaluation of 
individuals on the teaching staff. Today's emphasis is, or 
should be, upon the learning situation rather than me 
teacher. While this distinction may be divided by a 
in many cases, it provides a useful context svithtn which 
supervisory programs may be discussed. 


Definition of a Supervhory Program 

A supervisory program is a planned scries of activitiw 
which results in instructional improvement. It is only in tM 
context of a program that supervisory "techniques" arc used 
to fullest advantage. Outside the context of a program, super- 
vision tends to become whimsical and aimless. 

Much has been made of the faa that supervision should 
vary from one school to another because of community differ- 
ences, staff differences, financial differences, to say nothing of 
philosophical differences. While there is more than a germ of 
truth in this contention, it is possible to exaggerate these <Uf* 
ferences and overlook the similarities that should charactenie 
good supervisory programs. The elements of an effective su- 
pervisory program are: 

1. A careful examination of ihc instructional program to deter- 
mine the areas most in need of improvement. 

2. A set of objectives to guide the supervisory program. 

3. Activities appropriate in terms of the objectives set to improve 
the selected area of instruction. 

4. The formulation of evaluative criteria to determine the extent 
of improvement. 

Each of these items is crucial to the orderly development 
of a program. Indeed, if any of these characteristics does not 
make its influence felt, there can be no supervisory program in 
any real sense for it will be essentially incomplete. Further- 
more, none of these characteristics is bound by locational or 
staff differences. They can be considered anywhere by any 
school staff with sufficient dme and leadership. Each of these 
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characteristics of a supervisory pTOgram deserves some ampli- 
fication. 


Examples of the Need for Supervisory Programs 

The need for a supervisory program may be seen in the 
instructional program. If a program of instructional improve- 
ment is underway in a school, it tvill be reflected in the class- 
room and will therefore be visible in a rariety of tvays. In the 
same fashion, if no program is undertvay, there will be little 
but the status quo in evidence in the classrooms. One can be 
certain that schools in tvhich no attempt is made to individ- 
ualiie instruction, in which little provision is made for ability 
differences, in purchasing instructional equipment, but rather 
in which defensive gestures are made about "grade sundards" 
and strict promotion policies are schools tvhich have no super* 
visory program worth the name. 

There is some evidence that there arc schools in which 
little attention is paid to improvement programs if classroom 
instruction is a valid criterion for judgment. Jarolimek* con- 
ducted a study in and around a large metropolitan area to de- 
termine the extent to which teachers individualire instruction. 
His results make dismal reading. Data for his investigation 
svere gathered from observations and intcrvicsvs of sixty fifth 
grade teachers. This group’s teaching experience ranged from 
one year to over twenty-five years, with a median of eight 
years of experience. The median age of thb sample rvas thirty 
years. In terras of age and experience, therefore, the sample 
does not appear to be unusual. 

These teachers responded to several questions svhich indi- 
cated the extent to which they follorved commonly accepted 
examples of good practice. In response to the question: "Do 
you group children for instruction in each of the following 

^John Jirolimek, A Study of Current Proctiees of Individualizing 
Injtrueiion in Minnesota SehooU, oopublished Ph. D. dissertaiion. Uni- 
Minnesou, 1955. 
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(reading, arithmetic, and 
reported: 


Field yee 

Reading 49 

Arithmetic 28 

Social Studies 29 
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social studies)?" the following is 


No 

II 

32 

SI 


perCentYes PerCenlNoS 

81.6 18.4 

48 8 51-2 

48.4 51.6 


Only in reading classes is there a serious attempt to group 
for instruction, and this attempt is not serious enough. In 
spite of all that has been learned about ability differences in 
the last sixty years, approximately half of these teachers make 
no attempt to group for instruction in arithmetic and social 
studies. 

^Vhen asked: ”Do you use a basic textbook for each of the 
following (reading, arithmetic, and social studies)?", the re- 
sponses were as follows: 


Ft«Id 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 


Yet No PerCentYes Per Cent 

59 I 89.3 1*7 

60 0 100.0 O-O 

55 5 91.6 8-4 


Of course there is nothing wrong per se (and perhaps a 
good deal tight) about having a basic text in each of these 
fields. However, the real meaning of these responses comes to 
light when viewed in the context of the next set of responses 
to the folloTving question: "Does each child have the same 
textbook in each of the following (reading, arithmetic, and 
social studies)'*” 


Field 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 


Yes No PerCentYes PerCentNo* 

14 46 23.3 76.7 

56 4 94.4 5.6 

65 5 91.6 8.4 


What is there to say about evidence such as this? One 
might take a sanguine view and be grateful that most of the 
teachers in this sample group for reading instruction, al- 
a/bid., p. 111 . 

i/6id.,p. 112. 

4 /bid., p. 112. 
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though almost a quarter o£ them do not. However, even the 
most tolerant cannot help but wonder at the kind of instruc- 
tion that will provide for ability differences in reading and 
utilize mass instructional techniques for other subjea-matter 
areas. One might ask, almost plaintively, where is the super- 
vision? kVhat kind of improvement programs are going on in 
schools ivhere it is standard procedure to recognize the need 
for a multiple approach to learning in the reading class, only 
to ignore this ne^ in areas where the reading tasks are more 
difBcult? 

It is easy to blame teachers for this singularly imperceptive 
approach to learning, and there would be some justice in 
placing a part of the blame In this ^hion. Even without su- 
pervision, teachers at our present stage of educational devel- 
opment should be able to do better. However, it roust be 
emphasized that most of the blame must be assumed by those 
charged with developing supervisory programs. In the face of 
Jarolimek’s evidence, one can only conclude that strong lead- 
ership is lacking in the schools he studied. Such a conclusion 
is inesapable. Well over half of these teachers said that if they 
Were free to make any changes they wished, the)* would use 
“lots more material."* It is the clear responsibility of super- 
visors and administraton to supply these materials and in this 
instance, at least, they have not done so. Until supervisory 
personnel are v^illing to do what b already well known and 
possible, any talk of Improvement will remain just talk. 

There is further evidence of a more indirect nature that 
points up the need lor more sophbticated supervisory pro- 
grams. TTiis evidence deab with matters that arc often beyond 
the control of supervbors, such as experience, background, 
training, and work load of the teaching stalb. Deficiendes in 
these areas result in supervisory defidcncy. WTitlc these mat- 
ters may be bc)*ond the control of supervisors and principals, 
they are not beyond the control of superintendents and beards 

of education. 

•/fcitf, p. 123. 
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One oi these obstacles is found in class site. The 1950 
N.EA. leport on class site in clcmentaiy schools mdirata M 
average oru.htyn.ne pupils per teacher. Whtle th.s rrnght I« 
an acceptable average, it is high and points to the tact 
many classroom, are overcrovtded. Indeed, more Ij*" 
every ten teachers had forty or more pupils enrolled, inc 
problem has become more acute since that time, particu ar y 
in city schools. It was estimated in 1955 that 57 per cent o 
number of children in urban elementary schooU were en- 
rolled in classes considered to be too larse. More than a a 
million children were in classes of forty children or more 
while almost two million othen were in classes ranging 0™ 


thiriy-hvc to thirty-nine children.’"* 

tVhile no one seriously defends the concept of large classes, 
the idea is sometimes rationaliied on the basis of evidence 
relating to the achievement of children in large and sma 
classes. For example, a study by Spiuei* concluded that there 
was no significant difference in achievement between large 
and small classes. He pointed out that any plea for smaller 
classes would have to be made on grounds other than achieve- 
ment. One of the explanations for this lack of difference be- 
tween the achievement of large and small classes might svcll 
be that there arc few if any differences in the methods em- 
ployed in large and small classes. %Vhere small groups are 
taught by the same methods as large groups, where page as- 
signments are in vogue, and where each child uses the same 


« NEA Researeh Division. 'Teaching Load in igaO," Retearth Balle- 
tin 2?, Februaiy. 1951. 

NEA Research Divinon. Chur Size in the Elementaiy Schools o/ the 
Eighteen School DistricU with « Foptilation of SOOfiOO or mote, l9fS- 
1996, National Education Auociation. Washington, D C., 1957. 

• NEA Reseaifi Diviuon, Clou Sue in the Elemenlary Schools of 
Urban School Oulricti, 1955-1956, National Education Association, 
Washington. D C, 1956. 

a Herbert F. Spitier, “Class Siie and Pupil Achievement in Elemen- 
tary Schools," Elemenlary School Journal, October, 1954, pp. 82-86. 
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mathematics and science was seelcome, indeed. It would be in- 
teresting to know, however, how many school people charged 
og. like Leacock’s hero, ivilly-nilly in several directions a 
once without first determining whether or not these were pro- 
grams most in need of attention. It may he that poor progratm 
in reading, social studies, and spelling arc being perpetuated 
because of these pressures. The point is that improvcmen 
programs should be the result of a careful eitamination ot 

needs and he refeiMuf to a particular situation. 

This relevance can be assured by an examination of t e 
instructional program which is based on information and data 
that are readily available. Certainly the most obvious and, m 
many respects, the most reliable souree of data is found in the 
results of the siandardued testing program. 'When analyzing 
these data, one should be looking for trends and not the occa- 
sional soft spot. For example, if the results of a standard-test 
battery reveal a consistent underachievement in one of the 
areas tested, one has reached a starting place. This under- 
achievement must be examined to learn if it is real or appar- 
ent. The test scores must be viewed in the light of some 
important influences that may not stem from instruction at 
all. High on the list of such influences is the ability of the 
children studied. 

In this regard it should be pointed out that there is in 
many quaners a regrettable tendency to deal only svilh norms 
when studying test results. This practice invariably obscures 
more than it clarifies. For one thing it leads to the pernicious 
practice of regarding norms as standards. \Vhen this happens, 
the standards became eminently mediocre, since a norm is the 
midpoint of a distribution of scores. 

Instead of dealing with central tendencies (class averages, 
and/or medians) it is far more important to deal with test 
scores in the light of individual capabilities. Thus in a real 
sense the only standards worth talking about are the abilities 
which the children possess. Viewed in this fashion, a child 
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wth low ability will be held to a lower standard than a child 
with high ability. 

To try to describe individuals in terms of national norms 
is a frustrating mental gymnastic. 'WTiat is important is not 
^vhere children are on any given scale, but hmv far each has 
come since the last measurement and whether this progress is 
commensurate with his abilit)*. If the general picture of prog- 
ress is unsatisfactory, something should be done about im- 
proving instruction. 

Anal)-sis of test data, important as it is, is not enough. One 
point is that standard tests measure only a part of the instruc- 
tional program in a direct fashion, usually the skill subjects. 
^Vhile careful interpretation of such data can shed some light 
on the degree of content learning, such as the influence of 
reading, mathematics, and language skills on social studies 
and science, such interpretation must be made cautiomly. In 
addition, test data, even svhere they directly measure a cur- 
ricular area, must be supplemented by teacher judgment and 
other sources of information, such as progress as indicated by 
class tvork, teacher-made tests, and other types of teacher- 
prepared materials. This information in the hands of an alert 
staff can tell much about the need for instructional improve- 
ment. Indeed, only in this fashion can the svhole picture be 
viewed in perspective. 

This examination of need demands leadership on the part 
of the supervisor. It is here that his technical skill will come 
into play, not only in amassing information, but also in pre- 
senting it clearly and sensibly. 

It should be emphasized, however, that staff participation 
m identifying needed improvement is crucial. This participa- 
tion is important for at least two reasons. Pint, the teaching 
staff, by the very nature of its job, is in an excellent position 
to assess needed improvement- Teachers are a part of the in- 
structional scene every day, and, because of this, they can see 
the need for educational improvement from a unique vantage 
point. Supervisors can share this vantage point only to a lim- 
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ited degree since they cannot be in any one classroom all day 
every day. Consequently, supervisors who overlook or who do 
not actively encourage staff participation in the identificauon 
of need for instructional improvement are missing the sing e 
most important source of information. _ ^ 

Staff participation in the identification of needs is impor- 
tant for a second reason. There is reason to believe that teach- 
ers will identify themselves more readily and more closely 
with problems in which they have a part. If it is true that the 
participation of the teaching staff is necessary to improve in- 
struction. then it follows that this participation should be as 
wholehearted and unstinting as possible. To elicit this type o 
participation, the teaching suff must be granted a share o ^ 
responsibility for planning and executing the supervisory pr^ 
gram. Since the direction of the program is dependent on the 
determination of instructional needs, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the staff be instrumental in this determination. ^ 

It would be an oversimplification to assume that all 
structional needs will be perceived by test results or sta 
perceptions. Some important tasks are literally thrust upon 
the schools by society. These tasks stem from needs inher- 
ent in society and which are sometimes overlooked by those 
school people who examine the trees and not the configura- 
tion of the forest. 

^Vithout drawing the matter to too fine a point, one might 
argue that increased attention to science, mathematics, and 
foreign language instruction received its largest impetus from 
non-professionals. Here were needs recognized by elements 
of society and mandated to the schools. It k probably true 
that clear mandates will be handed to the schools in the 
future and these will be based on emerging conditions in 
local, national, and international society. 

Of course, in the last analysis it is the school people who 
must deal with these needs by reducing the tasks they impose 
to manageable proportions. The importance of staff partici- 
pation in this work is clear. 
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Objectives to Guide the Supervisory Program 

A second general characteristic of a good supervisory pro- 
gram is a sound set of objectives to guide the program. State- 
ments of purpose have become so commonplace in instruction 
that their importance is sometimes overlooked. There are 
statements of objectives for lesson plans, for units, for courses 
of study, and for the total process of education. There is a 
similarity between the objectives for instruction and the 
objectives set for a supervisory program. Both are intended 
to direct the activities designed to further the programs of 
each. Because of this similarity of intent, the objectives for a 
supervisory program share both the virtues and the faults of 
objectives designed for instructional programs. 

If the objectives fox a supervisory program are to give 
direction to supervisory activities, they should be formulated 
in such a tvay as to avoid the meaningless, high-sounding, 
empty slogans that too often characterize statements of pur- 
pose. This type of purpose or objective is often found in 
counes of study and there is a danger that it may transfer to 
supervisory programs. The problem of setting of objectives 
for instructional programs has been studied in some detail 
and some useful guidelines have been proposed.*^ While less 
is known of the problem of objectives for supervisory pro- 
grams, there is no reason to think that the lessons learned 
from formulating objectives for instruction should not apply. 
For example, some studies indicate that in many cases 

^r^Vaiiam H. Burton, Guidance of Learning Activitiei, 2nd cd., 
Appleton-Ccntufy.CroftJ, Inc., New York. 1952. Chapter 10. Benjamin 
S. Bloom (Ed.) , A Taxonomy of Educational Objeetivet, Longmans, 
Gwn & Co.. Inc. New York, 1957. Nolan C. Kearney. Elementary 
SmooI Oh]eelivet, Report Prepared for the Mid-Century Committee 
Outcome} in Elementary Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 
James Curtin, ‘The Problems of Objeaives in the Social Studies," 
«Aool and Society. January 4. 1958, pp. 1M2. Ernest Horn, Method} 
^iruetioB in the Social Studies, Charles Scribnci's Sons, New York. 
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objectives for instruction are unltmitcd in their ambition. 
They often attempt the impossible, and are therefore point- 
less. These studies also point up the fact that objectives are 
too numerous. Although there appears to be some improve- 
ment in this regard, there are still grounds for a plea for 
economy in the number of purposes. Fulhermore, it has been 
pointed out that objectives set for instructional programs 
are couched in language that is ambiguous at best and un- 
communicative at worst. Certainly when faults such as these 
characterize statements of purpose, objectives tend to be un- 
attainable. 

It should follow that objectives formulated for supervisory 
programs deserve more than the ritualistic approach often 
given to other types. The imporunce of meticulous attention 
to supervisory objectives can scarcely be exaggerated, for the 
objectives guide the program. The aimlessness of muc/i su- 
pervision is due in large part to the lack of a sharply focused 
attack. This lack can ^ remedied in large part by clear and 
sensible purposes that not only indicate the point of effort 
but also the most approprbte means of expending this effort. 

One of the clearest statements regarding the fonnulaiion 
of sound objectives is given by Burton.** He points out that 
objectives should be; 

1. Dynamic, indicative of action and likely to promote it with 
nonnal individuals. 

2. Socially desirable, that is, a recogniiable directional progress 
goal leading toward the accepted general aim of education. 

S. Achievable, by the level of maturity of the group, and per- 
mitted by available resources. 

4. Developmental, that is, leading to constantly higher levels of 
achievement. 

5. Varied enough to care for the varied aspects of the total organ- 
ism and for individual differen c e s . 

6. Limited enough in number to permit a definite organization 
without undue diffusion of effort. 

U Bunon, op. cil., p. 275 . 
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” U.at b= dona i! thare i. to ba > "°S 

be better all around ii thij objMive were taVen lo 
and attempts made to indicate how time se _Q„hwhile 

tional Improvement is to be spent. It any s 
program is to be nndertaben. the matter °f ."m' wtl be t.len 
Le oI antomaticaliy. There u no pomt in 
good statement ol purposes with activit 

3. To foTlher the experience of teachers tetlh p^oui 

esses. This objective for supervision is ^point 

although it enjoys enormous popularity. It may miss U 
of supervision altogether, for it is possible to ^ 15 *. 
cratic processes apart from supervisory activities, 
it this is set as a major objective for supervision, as it often is. 
the emphasis is on something other than supervisi 
therefore not "dynamic" in terms of Burton s use o 
That is. it is not "indicative of action" with regard to p 
vision. The danger lies in the fact that the 
demoaatic processes may become an end in itself , 

fore fail to promote supervision and the improvement 
learning. 

Perhaps these examples will be sufficient to point up the 
danger. In this regard no better admonition then ^e one 
Horn cites in this Biblical reference can be presented. t 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things arc just, whatsoever things are 
pure, ivhatsoever tilings are lovely, whatsoever things are o 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things."** 


Activities to Fulfill the Oi>/«cfiw« of the 
Supervision Program 

The third characteristic of a good supervisory program i$ 
the formulation of activities to accomplish the objective of 
the program. In later sections of this book, thee activities 
wUl be dealt with in some detail. However, it is important at 
this point to emphasize a basic premise fundamental to super- 
1* Horn, op. cit., p. 4. 
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visory programs. Activities selected for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the program must be interrelated to achieve 
maximum effectiveness. The actmties commonly associated 
''ith supers’ision include such things as classroom observation, 
rapervisory conferences, staff meetings, and professional meet- 
ings such as institutes, conferences, and conventions. 

Th^c is reason to believe that many of these supervisory 
activities are regarded as independent functions svith little 
or no relationship to each other. There have been articles on 
how to conduct staff meetings ivithout regard to the relation- 
ship of sraff meetings to other aspects of supers'ision. The 
intestigations into supers'isory conferences yield results in 
mdence that can only be regarded as alarming. “Score cards” 
'e been developed for classroom observations that succeed 
admirably in directing the attention of the obsers-er to mi- 
nutiae and therefore often result in a complete lack of atten- 
tion to the purposes of supervision. 

^NTiat is needed is an amalgamation of these actinties so 
. * “ related to the ongoing program. An excellent 

Illustration of how this can be accomplished is furnished by 
the work of Tetz and his staff.** 

During the spring months of the school term, a commit- 
tee of teachers s^’as selected to initiate the supervisory pro- 
for the follos^ing year. This committee i%’as made up of 
repesentatives from each of the elementary schools and the 
*o school. From their contacts with each of the faculties, 
e most significant problems were winnoived out and sub- 
|Uittcd to the entire faculty for its selection of the most 
*uiportant. 

for selection has been made, plans rvere undenvay 

^ ^ preschool ivorkshop. Appropriate speakers were se- 

r , arrangements for meetings and meals were made, and 
e entire workshop rx’as lined out before the end of the 

execudon of tliis prognm, Mr. Ten n-as super- 
of the Momnotith-lndepeiideDce. Oregon, public schools. 
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Aat be done it there « to be a 

be better all around it this obj^ive f° fJJIiuc- 

and attempts made to indicate how time se ^rthwhile 

tional improvement is to be spent. It any ^ ... ^ ^ 

program is to be undertaken, the matter 
me ot automatically. There is no point in duttering P^ 
good statement ot purposes with activities 

3. To fuTther the experience of teachers with 
«ier. This objeaive tor supervision is 

although it enjoys enormous pop«t"“y- .jj dOTo. 

ot supervision altogether, tor it n possible to . 

cratic processes apart trom supervisory acinnties. F 

it this is set as a major objective tor supervision, as 

the emphasis is on something other than supervi 

therefore not '‘dynamic” in terms ot Burton s use o 

That is. it is not "indicative of action” with 

vision. The danger lies in the tact that the P . ^ g. 

democraiic processes may become an end in juelt . 

tore fail to promote supervision and the improvem 

learning. 

Perhaps these examples will be sufficient to point up the 
danger. In this regard no better admonition then me o 
Horn cites in ihb Biblical icference can be presented: 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever mg* 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, tvhatsocver things are 
pure, tvhatsoever things are lovely, svhalsoever things are o 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.”’* 


/4ctit)ifie5 to Fulfill the Objectives of the 
Supervision Program 

The third characteristic of a good supervisory progmm is 
the formulation of activities to accomplish the objectives o 
the program. In later sections of this book, these activities 
will be dealt with in some detail. However, it is important at 
this point to emphasize a basic premise fundamental to super* 
1* Horn, op. cit., p. 4. 
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useful to the entire faculty. Sixth, and last, the program used 
all supen'isoiy- aids in traj’s that were related to the program 
itself and to each other. 

It b thb last characterbtic that needs emphasb. Super- 
visory activities need a program to lend weight and direction 
to them. But the formulation of a program itself, while enor- 
tnously helpful, b no guarantee that such sveight and dbec- 
tion will be given. These activities must be planned as a part 
of the program rather than incidental to the program. Thb 
tneans that classroom observations will have a purpose and 
Pot be the result of a superintendent’s edict that all principals 
spend fifty per cent of their time in the classrooms.” 

b means that staff meetings will have agendas and tvill be 
Entered around problems of significance rather than assem- 
of teachers who are read toby thesupervbor or principal. 

P similar fashion, conferences, institutes, and professional 
P erings will be pointed toward the accompibhment of 
s propam and its objectives. ^Vithout a program and care- 
^planning, these supervbory activities are largely s\*asted 
they lack a sharp focus. 

fMfuQ/ion of the Supervisory Program 

"^e fourth chararterbtic of a good supervbory program, 
evaluative criteria, will be treated in a 
that “ appropriate to point out here, however, 

pinned as securely as possible 
jeetives set for the program. Furthermore, the evalu- 
jjj ^ P^°^^ must be sufficiently comprehensive to deal with 
aspects of the learning situation. It must not 
jjjo .. ^ scores, although these are important, but 

deal k intangible aspects of learning. It must also 
supen * Ptechanics of supervision itself so that future 

ptograms will avoid tlie deficiencies and faults of 
we 
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Lo, yeac. For ThiE paTticulax y-,"Vo" 
■■mat should be the instructional goals for ou 

““ ThTpreschool TEOrltshop »as 

not to solve them. In this respect. *“ liftk time. All 

many others which attempt too much in to 

that t™ sought ivas a series of ’ 5,i„n, were 

Tvould form the basis of the year s work. q 

raised by an outside consultant, stag rf 

schools, administrative personnd. ,his 

education, and by representative layrnen. The 

preschool svorkshop was the fonnulalion ^ 

with the problems raised. Each bmldmg 
piece o£ the work to deal with. Throughout th J 
La. through [acuity meetings, conferences, 

Sion, and ivriting. worked at its task- At and 

the entire staB o£ a school district met to report p ^ * 
review and revise its work as a result of nj 

suggestions that arose from these meetmgs. A 
the school year, a committee o£ teachers put these v 
ports together into a single document, while a new co 
began to work on next year’s program. Thus at the e^ ot 
the school year, each staff member had a comp ete re 
the program and knew a great deal about the theme o 
[ollosving year's program. _ 

There are several noteworthy aspects oE this progr 
First, it svas continuous. It dealt with a program over ari c 
tended period o£ time. Second, it was concerned with a situ ^ 
tion that was inherent in this school setting. It did not 
about as the result of extraneous pressures. Third, there w 
a high degree o! staff involvement. Almost every teac er, 
supervisor, and administrator contributed to the program- 
Fourth, the program was developed by the staff around pro 
lems important to them. Fifth, the program resulted in tangi 
ble results. The final report was prepared in a way that was 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Because a weU fcrmulated supenUory proFam len* to 
focus the attention of a professional staff on c eristics 

is difficult to overestimate its importance, sections 

of a supervisory program described m the fOT g g 
of *is Aapter are suggested to aid those jho ™y 
been centtaliring supervisory efforts. 

point out that supervisory services „i,ory 

amalgamated into a program. Causes lor lack P 
programming may stem from the pressures of lar„ ' 
inexperienced teachers, excessive teaching 
without adequate training. However, the J 

effort to develop supervisory programs has not bee 
many schools should not be overlcwked. 
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The Methodology 
of Supervision 



CHAPTER 

Classroom Observations 
and the Improvement 
of Instruction 

There is no substitute for classroom observation for only 
by this means can supervisors gain the firsthand knowledge 
and experience necessary to participate in improvement pro- 
grams. While valuable insights into instructional problems 
can be gained from other sources of evidence, such as test 
scores and supervisory conferences, such insights are essen- 
tially vicarious. In the last analysb instructional improve- 
ment takes place in the classroom, and it is only there that 
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A sup^n,hory program cor, be only or cSccUvc a, ,U on- 
going ocivMcs formil it to be. Supervisior, in many schools 
is chorocterired by the use of such rsctivitics os clossroom ob- 
scnulions, supervisory corslercrrces, stoB mcctwgs. or,d ot- 
tendonce o, tcochc ir,s,i,u,cs. conicreuccs, convent, oru, ond 
other types ot professional meetings. It may be logtea y e 
duced that these octhitics will exert maximum ponfve 
influence on supervision when they are pointed to a sing e 
aim or cluster of aims. Thus at every step in the supervisory 
program the interrelatedness of these aetivilies must be a^ 
praised to insure that the focus of supervision does not drift. 

Beeaxise of this interrehtedness, it is o bit artificso o 
treat each of these aetivilies in a discrete fashion. Hoveier, 
there are i«u« presented by each of them that deserve 
treatment, and, perhaps by discussing each of these activities 
separately, the problems inherent in each may be better 
understood so that a better amalgamation may be ' 

It should aUo be pointed out that some of these activities 
tvill be carried on independently outside the context of o 
program. For example, individual supervisory work with nev 
teachers or with teachers faced with special problems peculiar 
to their classroom wilt demand supervisory work in addition 
to the program. These activities are not iubiti/nfei for the 
program, but should be earned on in a parallel fashion. 

Perftapj the generaliiation that should be borne in mind 
is that supervisory aetroitiej are moit rewarding when they 
are carried on u'ifhin the framework of a program. In addi- 
tion, supervisory acthnfies for ipeeial reasons will be used tn 
addition to the program. 
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At the risk of being commonplace, it should be stated that no 
instructional improvement will be made from erroneous or 
partial diagnosb of instructional needs. ^Vhile such diagnosis 
made exclusively on the basis of classroom obser^’ations svould 
perhaps be inadequate, any diagnosis made svithout class- 
room obser^'ations would be equally inadequate. 

It would surely be strange if supcrsTSors did not have 
some evidence of instructional need before setting up a class- 
room obseiration for the purpose of analpis. Indeed, such 
evidence trill probably be the incentive for such visits. For 
example, review of test scores may indicate a “soft spot” in 
an instructional area. \\'hile such information, of course, is 
important, it is scarcely illuminating. Lack of achievement is 
traceable to some causes which are correctable and some 
which are due to the limiutions inherent in the learner. 
Further examination of data readily available to the super- 
visor will indicate svhether or not these dehciencies can be 
corrected in view of the nature of the learners in the class- 
room. If these data reveal no good reason for lack of achieve- 
ment, then one must assume, at least initially, that the fault 
lies someivhere in the instructional pattern. 

Among the questions that a supervbor might ask in this 
regard are: (1) ^\^lat is the attitude of the children tois'ard 
thb phase of their school work? (2) Is sufHcient attention 
being paid to the motivational aspects of the work? (5) Is 
sudicient attention being paid to the ability differences 
within the class? (4) Are classroom procedures designed in 
such a fashion as to make the children feel a part of the work? 
(5) Is there any evidence that the teacher b either overtly or 
subliminally indicating to the children a disinterest on hb 
part? (6) Are there extraneous factors such as excessive play- 
ground nobe or an uncommon amount of tradic in the hall 
during thb period that may be detracting from the class’s 
ability to des'ote its full attention to the work? 

Questions sudi as these can only be answered through 
vui'ts to the efassroom. Some may object that some of these 
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it can be confinned with any aBticanec. For 
that clasttoom obsenation haj 
recent years, one can only cite Ltebman when f 
"O! the various techniques used by princi^ 
vising the progrant, none exceeds rn ellKttveness « 
lulni tha^ of constructively purposeful 
and continuous contacts with teachen '“I ^ • ..i 

tional program seem to be basic to effectives peiv 


THE RELATIONSHIP C 
OBSERVATIONS TO T 


At the outset it should be stated clearly that 
poses for classroom visiu should dwive from the p ^ 
the supervisory program. From this viewpomt U | 

purposes for classroom observation seem to have 
importance: 

1. Observations to analyte learning situations to determine in 
structional need. 

2. Observations ol insmiaional procedures. _ 

S. Observations to check drill away from objcoivcs. 

4. Observations to evaluaic classroom environment and la 

5. Obesrvations to evaluate new instructional procedures. 


Observations to Analyze Learning Situations to 
Determine Instructional Need 

Observations to analyze learning situations are essentially 
diagnostic The intent of this type of observation is clear from 
its title. It should be emphasized, however, that classrootn 
observations designed to analyze instructional need are nig 
indeed in the hierarchy of purposes established for such visits. 

1 Department o! Elementary School Principals, NEA. **7110 Eleoen- 
taiy School Principalship— a RiCKarch Study— 37th YearbooK’^Kal'ona* 
elementary Principal, Washington, D.C., 1958, p. 34. 
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The point remains, hmvever, that there are times ^vhen rather 
strange teacher behavior is directly accountable for lack of 
progress through an instructional program, and, if this is the 
case, it must be assessed as part of the learning situation. 

Thus far the diagnosis of need has been treated externally; 
e.g., by evidence not dratm directly from the teacher and by 
people other than the teacher. Diagnoses on these bases are 
certainly useful, but a caution is in order. Teachers have ego 
involvement in their work and consequently may be a bit 
jarred by the sudden application of expertise. Such applica- 
tion may be regarded by teachers as failure on their parts to 
see for themselves what an observer sees all too clearly. IVhat 
is needed is careful consultation and planning ivith teachers 
before and after classroom visits so that they feel some identi- 
fication with the diagnostic process. Teachers should not feel 
that they have had something done to them or even for them. 
Rather they should feel that they have had a share in apprais- 
ing instructional need. 

Obsenation of Tryout of Instructional Procedures 

Improvement of instruction implies change. Often this 
change svill not be a radical overhaul of the instructional pro- 
gram although this is not beyond possibility. Hosvever, in 
most instances this change will be reflected in adjustments in 
the instructional program. Therefore one of the important 
purposes for classroom observation is to observe this adjust- 
ment to determine whether or not it is doing what s\'as in- 
tended when it svas put into practice. Obsersations to assess 
the success of instructional procedures will be viesved against 
the backdrop of plans and preparations that were made well 
in advance of the classroom visit itself. Indeed, observations 
of this type are a natural result of such planning. 

For example, in a school where there rvas concern over 
progress in spelling, particubrly in the middle grades, aims, 
content, and methodology were reviesved in an attempt to 
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questions tend to focus the attention of the visitor on the 
teadier rather than the learning situation. However, no 
teacher can ever be divorced from the learning situation, and. 
as a vital part of it, he must come in for his sliare of the 
examination. In any event Iwth the behavior of the teacher 
and the children are important aspects of any learning situa- 
tion and are important in diagnosing any needs in e pro- 

^ In this light the following situation may sene as an lUus^ 
tration. A sixth grade classroom teacher svho sras regar c 
as having strong vocational promise suddenly 
perience difTiailties for no reason Uiat tlic principal cou 
determine. Since the principal sos responsible for the 
istration of two schools, his classroom observation and hts 
supervisory work in general was drastically curtailed. At cas 
thb svas his contention. In any event a special supervisor was 
called in to observe this young man's 'vork to try to detenmne 
the cause for these sudden difliculties. After only ten minutes 
in the classroom the reason became abundantly clear. ^ 
ten days previous to this supervisor’s visit, one of the children 
had brought a parakeet from home. Tills was an unusua y 
quiet bird when it sras in the cage, but the problem grew 
from the fact that the tcaclicr adopted the rather strange 
custom of letting the bird lly about the classroom. Of cour«, 
the children enjoyed this enormously, particularly when the 
bird lighted on a child’s head or shoulder or upon the very 
paper on which he was working. It did not take any super- 
visory magic to sec in an instant that this small bird svas 
enormously distracting to all tlie members of the class. The 
remedy svas as sure as it was simple. The bird svas taken out 
of the classroom and the class at once began to proceed on a 
more normal course of activities.* 

Unfortunately, all instructional problems are not so dra- 
matically dealt with, nor are the causes so easily discernible. 

8 Thii example, ai b the case with all the illustratbe material in 
this volume, is drawn from the writer’s own experience as a supersisor- 
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Observations to Check the Drift away from Objectives 

The problem of instructional objectives is a continuing 
one. The formulation of appropriate objectives to give direc- 
tion to instruction is never an easy task. Even in instances 
where objectives are carefully prepared, there is ahvays a 
danger that instructional practices will drift asray from these 
objectives. Chamberlin found this to be a serious problem 
in the group he studied. His sample consisted of second and 
fifth grade teachers from three different school systems. He 
chose a number of instructional goals from the social studies 
course of study from each of these systems. After he had com- 
bined these objectives into a single list, he presented them to 
the teachers of the three school systems and asked them to 
identify four objectives from the list that they felt to be of 
greatest importance in teaching their social studies program. 
The results svere dismal indeed. Teachers from one s^ool 
system chose only 42 per cent of their own objectives and 
indicated more objectives from the other two school systems. 
Teachers from the other trvo systems indicated 38 per cent 
and 37 per cent, respectively, of their own goals as being 
important to their social studies teaching.* 

Because teaching is a day-icnlay job and because it is filled 
svilh pressures, many of which arc unfortunately extraneous 
to the act of teaching itself, it is not surprising that objectives 
are sometimes neglected. Qassroom observations have a 
unique (unction in this regard. Teachers are not likely to 
detect the subtle drift away from important purposes set for 
instruction. Sometimes this drift is almost imperceptible and 
if allowed to go unchecked may result in the teaching for 
wrong objectives, or worse, (or no objectives at alL Of course 
teachen can do a great deal to prevent thu by careful assess- 
ment of their purposes as they teach. Howes-er. some teachers 
need help in this regard, and it is the supervisor’s task to 

• C3urln Chamberlm, The EBctiivenea o/ Currirutu« Guides in 
Irtptemenling Sehocl Sjslrm's Objectives, unpublithed miun't p*per. 
UnjTCTiityol Minnewti, 19fl0. 
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Id reasons for the drop in aehievement. It 
that there was little agreement among the teaching 
the aims of spelling or the method to be used. ^ 
there was overlap of content in some 

serious gap of instruction from grade to grade. Afte » serm^ 
of meetings, the staff reached agreement on 
goals of spelling, the content to be taught at each gra . 

Sd the methodology to he used. This agreement 
a great deal of reading, consultation, and logical malp^ 
Everything was as ''right” as it could be before “ ' | 

the lest in the classroom. Data on test scores, 
other kinds of rmting. and the pupil-teacher a«itud« we« 
carefully kept. This information was extremely helpful m 
reaching judgments about the success of the prog^ ^ » 
developed. However, such intormation, it was agreed, co 
be assessed only against the baeVdrop of the actual teaching 
act. As a result of classroom observations, certain adjustmm 
were agreed upon in several instances to inaease the imttu^ 
tional efficiency of the program. Continuous evaluation ot 
these adjustments as they were made indicated genera 
provemcnL These evaluations were confirmed by the impr 
sions gained through classrooto observation. 

The foregoing illustrates two important concepts. First, 
the inevitabUity of interrelating supervisory activities to effect 
instructional improvement b certainly indicated. No one 
supervisory activity could have begun to accomplbh the in 
structional improvement that resulted from the balanc 
utilization of a variety of supcrvbory techniques. Secon , 
there is illustrated the fact that classroom observations for 
the purpose of assessing the ongoing program are crucial to 
the success of the prograou No other source of information 
can appraise the intangibles that are a part of every teachmg 
act Test scores, conferences with teachers, and other sources 
of vicarious evidence are essential to assessing the developmg 
program, but the overtones can only be appraised through 
areful observation on the part of both supervbor and teacher 
rvith the resultant pooling of their impressions. 
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It may be said with almost no fear of contradiction that 
the only way of providing diagnostic help to teachers ^vho 
have this problem is through classroom observations. There 
is no other way. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SUPERVISORY VISIT 

Planning the Supervisory Visit 

Classroom visits should be planned tvith the supervisory 
program sharply in mind. This bit of advice may appear to 
be gratuitous in view of the emphasis that has been placed 
on a supervisory program. Hosvever, in practice many super- 
visory visits are made tvithout reference to the program. In 
other words, many supervisory visits are made for the sahc 
of having supervisory visits. Of course thb is alien to the 
concept of the supervisory program. Within the framctvork 
of a supervisory program, classroom vkits must be employed 
only tvhen they can contribute to the ongoing program. Su- 
pervisory visits must be subordinated to the purposes of the 
program. If this practice were to be conscientiously followed, 
two decided improvements would immediately arise: (I) 
There would be a sharp reduction in the number of aimless 
and svhimsical classroom observations, and (2) the class- 
room obsers’ations that were carried out svould tend to be 
far more pointed and directed. 

In order to plan for supervisory visits within the frame- 
tvotk of a supervisory program it is necessary, of course, to 
develop these plans in the terms of the purposes of the pro- 
gram. The question that then must be raised is what contri- 
bution can classroom visits make to fulfill the aims of the 
supervisory program. After this matter has been decided, 
more specific items in planning for a classroom visit can be 
treated. These more specific steps rvill include; 
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Ipply this help. Classroom observations can he of great as- 

sistance in this respect . nhiective 

Let us assume for example that an tmportant objKti 

of ariUtmetic instruction is the ability to "f™' 

the aid of pencil and paper. Obviously, .1 “ 

be fulfilled, the class must be given opportunil es p 
this kind of computation. However. « be 
room in a system with this objective the ch.Idren tpe"d ““ 
of their time, perhaps an unconscionable 
pencil and paper computation. It would appear dve 

that there has been a move away from an im^ttan J 
Perhaps all that is needed is areminder by 'be -pe" m 
additimal time and effort be given over to “U y^ 
any event, this is a problem with wh.ch an “ 

of enormous help. This is particularly true “7= 

away from teaching for established objectives tends o be^a 
subtle day*by-day occurrence whose negative effects 
be cumulative. 


Observaiions to Evduats Classroom Emronment 
and Facilities 

The quality oE any instructional program is greatly de- 
pendent on the setting in which it occurs. There are 
variations in the kinds of environments that teachers provi 
for their classes. In some instances rooms arc quite bare an 
consequently are less than inspiring. On the other ^ ° 
this environmental continuum there are classrooms sv ic 
are virtually inundated with a wealth of instructional equip- 
ment strategically placed for maximum effect. There is a 
great deal of emphasis placed on library comers, science 
corners, social studies comers, health corners to tlie point 
where there are more "comers" in classrooms than there are, 
in fact, comers. This, of omtse, is a happy situation, but 
there must be concern for those teachers who do not avail 
themselves oE instructional resources in this fashion. 
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interested in gathering information about, say, the testing 
phase of the spelling program in an elementary school. After 
consulting the daily program he finds the days and times set 
aside for spelling instruction. He visits the classrooms at 
these times, only to find that some teachers have shifted their 
spelling time for one reason or another. Other teachers are 
teaching spelling but are not testing on this day. From his 
observations he receives only a fraction of the help he had 
anticipated. His only recourse is to return at another time 
and hope that he is successful. He may also privately svondcr 
if the elementary school program is not a bit too flexible. 

If these observations had been planned in advance, the 
supervisor would have gained the information he desired 
and he ^vould have tvasted no time in what may have been 
interesting but (in terms of his purpose) irrelevant visits. 
He no doubt learned that potluck supervision, like a potluck 
dinner, can result in some nasty shocks. 

In addition to saving time for both teacher and supervisor, 
planning the observation tends to create a more pointed and 
sharply defined learning experience. Jf the primary purpose 
for classroom observation b to gather data for an improve* 
ment program, the lesson should be planned in such a way as 
to present this information. If, for example, word recognition 
techniques are being studied, there b little value in observ- 
ing a reading lesson in which thb problem is presented in a 
peripheral fashion. "What b to be observed should be made 
the focus of the lesson. Thb can be assured only through plan- 
ning with the teacher. 

Of course the steps followed in the planning session svill 
S'ary from situation to situation. Hoives'cr, there are some 
useful generalizations that hold for a variety of situations. 
These are: 

1. The establishment of purpose for the obsersation. 

2. Outline of procedures and materials to be used, 

S. ftovision for e\‘aIuation of the observau'on. 
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1. Planning with tht ttaeher. . 

2. Checking the records of the class before the sisit. 

5. Checking records of previous visits. „„r„,„ns 

4, Chetkini recordi of appropriate supervisory conferences. 

Planning with Teachers 

Of course it is dUTicult to be specific about what >tt"‘>^‘ 
plans will be made with teachers since the purine of su^- 
vUory visits will vary in terms of the purposes of the supervi- 

’°'’Th^^'rtant point to be emphasircd here M that such 
planning should occur with teachers. Often one has the iro. 
pression that classroom observations arc carried on unilatCT- 
ally; that is. supervisors drop by the classroom unannounew 
in order to gain a "true picture” of what the teacher ts rraliy 
like, mile this approach to supervisory visits may hav 
merits in certain circumstances, it is foreign to the concep 
of a supervisory program. Here the overriding purpose is to 
help teachets and children improve teaching and learning. 
Certainly the teacher is an extremely significant person in 
the fulfillment o! this purpose, and therefore should help p ^ 
the observation. 

Supervisor-teacher planning b essential if the purposes o 
the supervbory program are to be carried out Howev^ 
there are other equally important reasons why planning wit 
the teacher makes good sense. One of Uiese reasons relates to 
the problem of time. Certainly supervisors and teachers alike 
are no strangers to the pressures imposed by a rather short 
instructional day and a school year of approximately thirty- 
six weeks. A great many things must be accomplished withm 
these time limits and instructional improvement is only one 
of these. Consequently, the time devoted to supervision 
should be used as efficiently as possible. Yet time can be 
and often b wasted because classroom observations are not 
planned with teachers. For example, a supervisor may be 
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constitutes readiness for the lesson to be obsers'cd. It is the 
wise svipervisoT who encourages the teacher to explore these 
considerations with a minimum of directive behavior. In 
this aspect of the planning, tl»e superv’isor's task is to offer 
some suggestions svhen asked and to raise questions about 
doubtful points. He should defer to the teacher’s experience 
with a class about matters concerning the class and its 
make-up. 

It is sometimes a bit troublesome for supervisors to give 
some teachen very much latitude in planning and often with 
good reason. In cases where the classroom teacher is relatively 
inexperienced or lacks confidence, supervisors rightly feel 
compelled to be more directive than they would be with 
teachers who have the poise and confidence which stem from 
experience. 

There is. therefore, no general rule for supervisors to 
follow in making judgments about how much direction to 
give regarding techniques and materials. It is probably better 
in the long run to err on the side of non-direction. Any 
needed improvements that shosv up in the lesson will then 
be instructive to both supervisor and teacher. It is interesting 
to note that in many cases the real problems that crop up in 
the lesson arc those which were not anticipated by citlier 
supervisor or teacher and consequently harping on any po- 
tential problem before the lesson is taught is apt to be risky. 

Evaluating the Classroom Visit 

The problem of evaluating a classroom visit unfortunately 
has been made more complex than it needs to be. Thb is 
particularly true in those quarters where there is a compul- 
sion to use scales for such evaluations. The trouble with many 
“evaluative scales” U that they do not evaluate, and they are 
seldom scales. They are, for the most part, restricted to “ob- 
jective measures,” and seldom has anyone investigated their 
objectivity. Consequently, mundane matters such as "venti- 
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Establishment of Purpose 

It should be emphasized that the establishment of pur- 
pose is the sine qua non of the observation. Why is this pa _ 
dcular lesson being observed? What information is supposed 
to be gathered to aid the program o£ instructional i p 

“^Questions such as these tend to refine purposes and are 
probably not asked often enough. A lack of sharp purpose 
classroom observations is undoubtedly the reason svhy so 
many visits lack direction. Purpose should guide the enter^ 
prise. Where there is no purpose there is no guidance, 
aimlessness and lack of enterprise are inevitable resu ts. 

Of course, purpose is not lacking in all observation . 
Sometimes the observer has his purposes clearly in mm , n 
he has not bothered to tell the teacher what they are, 
leads to some interesting difficulties, not the least of sv ic 
may be overapprehensive behavior on the part of the teac 
In any event, lack of purpose or different purposes he^ y 
supervisor and teacher cannot possibly guarantee » ® 

degree of instructional upgrading. Indeed, where this km o 
pattern persists, one might anticipate a doivngrading m m 
struction, largely caused by a loss in morale. 


- Outline of Procedures and Materials to Be Used 

The outline of procedures and materials to be used in a 
classroom observation is largely a matter of professional judg- 
ment on the teacher's part. Decisions regarding methods an 
materials must be based on a number of considerations which 
the teacher is likely to understand better than anyone else, 
including the supervisor. Among these considerations are the 
extent of ability differences in the class, peculiar learning 
difficulties on the part of individual children, the experiences, 
both in school and out of school, that the children possess, and 
tbe sequential developmental aspects of previous work which 
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nature, and consequently far more useful than many sugges- 
tions that are often based on trinal matters unrelated to the 
purpose of the observation.^ 


The Supervisor’s Role During the Observation 

Once again the importance of purpose must be empha- 
sized with regard to the obser\'ation. If the observation is 
being made at all, it is being made for a reason, or at least it 
should be. These reasons vary in terms of the supervisory 
program, of course, and all that one can do is to admonish 
the observer to have the purpose for the observation firmly 
in mind as he observes. It would be helpful if one could do 
more than admonish, but specific suggestions about what to 
look for simply caimot be made apart from purposes, and, 
since purposes vary the preparation, a detailed list of observa- 
tional activities that apply in all situations svould be futile. 

The job of the supervisor as he observes is to wimess and 
anal)7e the situation in which learning is taking place. This 
means a situation in which something is or should be happen- 
ing. His reason for witnessing the learning situation is to help 
to improve the teaching and learning that is taking place. 
He has this orientation because the observation is a part of the 
supervisory program and because he has planned the observa- 
tion. Furthermore, he has in mind the fact that he and the 
teacher will discuss the observ'ation in the not too distant 
future. These faaors have influenud the supervisor to assume 
certain points of view about the observation, and these points 
of view determine the salient features of the lesson to which 
be will be alerted. If he has no program from which to oper- 

* For example, a nipervisoiy obserratSon form was developed for the 
use by elemeaiaty school principals. This fona provided for listing the 
strong points of the teacher and also *Head)er -weaknesses.** Both parts 
of the form were to be completed in emy instance. In the case of one 
superior teacher aQ that the desperate observer could tuggeu under 
weaknesses was that the teacher should ’'change to shoes that are less 
noisy!" 
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lation" and "room appearance" assume as much importance 
as the motivational aspects ot the lesson and the extent to 
which ability diSercnces are met. Indeed, m some evalua 
tion” forms, the latter are not even mentioned. 

One might find fault with these formal scales for yet an- 
other reason. These forms come very close to tatmp, an 
there is the risk that teachers will regard them as such. S ou 
such confusion exist in the minds of the teaching sta , e 
of such foims svUl tend to be self-defeating. The focus of at- 
tention will not be on mutual problem-solving by 
and teacher, but rather result in a kind of game which mtg 
be termed “enemy at the gatesmanship." The supervisor is 
one who at all costs must be impressed or at least fooled in 
a later section of this volume the problem of rating wi 
dealt with extensively. It is sufficient to state here that e 
divisive result of this approach to evaluation is to be 

How then should a classroom observation be evaluated? 
Any evaluation must be made in terms of the purposes o ® 
lesson. This single consideration is perhaps the roost uai^* 
tant, for it removes the teacher from the focus of evaluation 
and puts him in perspective as only a part — an important 
part to be sure — of the total teaching-learning experience. 

The evaluation of the observation, like the planning ses- 
sion, can then become a mutual aSair. The best and perhaps 
the only way to achieve this is through a discussion of the 
lesson by supervisor and teacher, with each bringing his o'vn 
insights to the evaluation. The purposes of the observation 
can be reviewed, and the method and materials can be dis- 
cussed wiihin this ftameivork. Problems can be identified 
and questions raised by both teacher and supervisor. SucceM- 
ful aspects of the work can be identified for possible use in 
the schoolwide supervisory program. 

Aspects of the lesson that were not successful can also be 
identified and alternative procedures brought forw’ard. Thus 
the provision for “next steps” is built into the evaluation 
procedure. These will be of a highly specific and directional 
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that a later chapter o£ this volume will deal exclusively svith 
this problem. 

There are other means of following up a classroom obser- 
vation, none of which is as satisfactory as a conference. Hotv- 
cver, there are occasions when these other means must be 
used. These are usually written communications of some 
sort. They may take the form of an informal letter or they 
may take the form of a formal memorandum. In any case 
it is well to recognize that a written follow-up of a lesson is a 
risky business at best. This is because a rvTittcn communica- 
tion has both tvords and style which may be intended to 
elicit pleasure, but rvhich in fact may contain some jarring 
overtones. Teachers often read not only between the lines 
but also bettveen the words, and, because they may confuse 
the follow-up letter or memorandum with an evaluation, 
they may perceive criticism where in fact there is none. This 
does not mean that written communications should not be 
used. Rather it means that they should be as well prepared 
as possible. 

There are a few guides that are helpful in composing a 
follow-up letter or memorandum: 

1. Begin with a potilive, and if possible, a congratulatory remark. 
The first impression is likely to be important. If a positive 
feeling is solicited and achiesed early in the communication, 
the remainder, even if critical, is likely to be read with some 
cordiality. The converse, of course, is likely to be true. 

2. Do not mention matters about which you are unrure. The only 
intelligent way to treat procedures about which you have ques- 
tions is through questions. Unless a time can be provided for 
the teacher to answer or at least discuss these questions, there 
is no point in bringing them up at all. 

3. Make criticisms or suggestions tentative. A supervisor may see 
something that appears to be in need of improvement. How- 
ever, it should be kept in mind that the teacher may have a 
perfectly sound reason for following a given procedure, ^\’hen 
writing up the observation, it might 1« well to point up the 
procedure by indicating that there may be some reservations 
about it, but by luriher indicating that the teacher is probably 
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ate. if he has not planned the observation, and if he has no 
intention of following up the observation, there is no ^int 
in attempting to formulate •‘specific points” to observe. It tie 
has done these things, such a formulation is unnecessary. 

Some supervisors may protest by saying that there are rea- 
sons for classroom observations that do not fit the conditions 
imposed by a supervisory program. They point out that er 
are valid reasons for observations if only to satisfy themse 
that things are “going well.” There is validity in this conten- 
tion. No one would suggest that supervisors should not teei 
free to visit classrooms for reasons that lie outside a super 
visory program. These reasons wUl be treated m a later 
section. However, it must be empbasued that these more 
casual types of observations should not be confused with tnc 
more rigorous classroom observations that are 
planned and executed for a purpose clearly undent^ J 
both teacher and supervisor. The danger lies in confusing 
two types. Some supervisors who pride themselves on a wap 
being in the classroom” really observe very little, for their 
reasons for observing are not dear and while they ® 
of general impressions which are valuable, they have eve 
oped no plan for instructional improvement. 


Follow-up of Classroom Observations 

Teachers tend to regard dassroom observations as signifi- 
cant events. Many worry about them beforehand and wonder 
about them afterwards. Certainly supervisors should behave 
in a way so that these tensions are reduced. A way to accom- 
plish this is to follow up the observation by some appropriate 
means. While courtesy dictates that a dassroom observation 
be commented upon in some fashion, the real purpose of the 
follow-up is to aid in effecting instructional improvement. 
The best way of accomplishing this purpose is through a 
conference with the teacher. In fact, the supervisory confer- 
ence is of such significance to the improvement of instruction 
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OTHER PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

Questions often arise about some procedural aspects of 
classroom observations. Among the more important of these 
are: (1) How long should an observation last? (2) Should 
notes be taken during the observation? (3) If notes are 
taken, should a copy be left with the teacher? (4) Should the 
supervisor participate in the work being taught to the class? 

Hov) long should an observalton last? There is no pre- 
scription in terms of hours and minutes about the length of 
a classroom observation. The simplest and most acceptable 
formula to be followed b for a supersdsor to enter a classroom 
at the beginning of a lesson and stay through until its com- 
pletion. Of coune simple courtesy demands that he make bis 
entrance as unobtrusively as possible, and simple courtesy 
equally demands that he remain through the lesson and not 
interrupc it by a premature exit. In planning for the amount 
of time to be spent in an observatioT], the supervisor should 
allow more time than he thinks will be necessary. Any time 
that he may have on hb hands as a result of budgeting too 
much time can certainly be spent in some other useful activity. 

Should notes be taken during the observation? There ap- 
pears to be a sharp division of opinion about this. However, 
unless a supervisor has a photographic mind and total recall, 
it b probably better for him to take notes during an observa- 
tion. Many people feel that tbb constitutes a distraction, 
however, and b a practice svhich should be assiduously 
avoided. However, one cannot generalize about this. If the 
relationship between the supervisory personnel and the 
teachers b of the right kind, there will be no hostility or 
suspicion engendered by the fact that the supervisor b taking 
notes. In fact, if everyone reafues that the purpose of a super- 
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ot these resen-atiom. If he is not aw^e of ^ 
be after reading the letter, and also his 

damaged. U he is aseare o[ these reservations, the supervisor 
anoears to be wise indeed. . 

4. The tone of the communication is as important as ' 

This admonition is reminiscent of the mc 

visor does is not as important as how he do« it. 'Vh'le one 
would not like to pursue this idea to its illogical 
it does possess a germ of truth. i ® 

written communications, mile it might be 
a wildly enUmsiastic letter to a teacher that would be 
sive, it is equally difficult to write a critical letter that no 
be read with some misgivings. Consequently a great ea 
attention must be paid to the svay in which the letter is vri • 
The tone should be as supportive and helpful as possibly 
should, in shorj, indicate an attitude of "I am on your siae. 
Perhaps an example o£ a communication tvhich embodies 
these suggestions may be helpful: 


Dear MISS : . 

There is nothing I would rather do at this moment Jhan to 
tell you personally how much 1 enjoyed my visit to your class t 
morning. Because our schedules prohibit our meeting unit 
future as yet undesignated time, perhaps this note tvill suffi«. 

The progress your children have made is impressive. Of par- 
ticular note is the way your class has welded itself into a mutually 
supportive group. One certainly detects an atmosphere of warm 
enterprise. 

I shall have to give some thought to what you did with Pete s 
reading group during the introductory phase ot the lesson. I ve 
not seen this done before, and indeed. I’ve discouraged some o 
our people ftom trying it. Perhaps my reservations were un- 
founded, for it came off all right this morning. Perhaps after 
we’ve talked about it, my point of view will change completely. 
It hasn't yet, however, and I’m looking forward to discussing it 
with you. 

The real purpose of this note, however, is to tell you that 
your group presented an impressive display of progress. I leave 
for our meeting a more detailed discussion of a very fine lesson. 

Cordially, 
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lie\’es that the supervisor is carrying au'ay with him some 
dread secret which ^vill be communicated to someone else. If 
thb is the practice of supervision in any particular situation, 
leaving notes svith the teacher will not solve it. 

.Should the supervisor participate in the work being 
taught* The most acceptable role that a supersisor can assume 
while he is observing a class is one of total immobility. His 
presence should be as unnoticed and as natural as a piece of 
furniture in the classroom. He is there to observe, not to 
interfere. His presence in the ebssroom lends an air of arti* 
ficblity to the proceedings that should not be enhanced by any 
gratuitous remarks that he might feel impelled to make. 
Sometimes supervisors are unwilling victims to a teacher's 
misguided go^ intentions. This occurs most often svhen a 
teacher turns to the supervisor and asks him to comment on 
some aspect of the proceedings. Flattering as this may be, it 
constitutes an intolerable interruption in the ongoing work 
of the class. 


VISITS OUTSIDE THE CONTEXT 
OF THE PROGRAM 

The foregoing sections of thb chapter emphasized the 
importance of relating classroom obsers'ations to the super- 
visory program. There arc, howe\-er, reasons for classroom 
vbits which He outside the supervisory program. Such super- 
visory vbils may stem from; 

1. A direaivc from the central administration. 

2. A need to check on unprofessional teachers. 

3. A request from a teacher. 

4. A parent's complainL 

5. A need to keep informed of school practices. 

A Directive from the Central Administration 

Thb b undoubtedly the vfont reason of all. Superintend- 
ents and boards of education who hand douTi such directives 
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visory visit is to be constnictive in tenns o£ instructional 
improvement, it svould seem that teachers ^vould msist that 
supervisors take copious notes during a classroornobs^ation. 

The alternative to taking notes in the class is to have the 
supervisor go back to his office and mite his notes on the 
basis of what he can remember. However, such a procedure 
must be made on the assumption that a supervisor can go 
directly to hb office without an interruption on the svay or 
without having someone waiting for him in the office sv en 
he arrives. Hoivever, perhaps it should be repeated that t e 
problem is not so much the problem of should one or s ou 
one not take notes during an observation but rather iv at 
kind of a relationship has been establbhed between super 
visors and teachers that would make this a problem at all. 

// notes are taken, should a copy be left with the teacher. 
Those svho advocate the practice of leaving a copy of the 
notes with the teacher assume tliai most supervbors have 
literary talents which they probably do not possess. If it « 
difficult to compose a letter or memorandum as a follow-up 
to an observation, how much more difficult would it be to 
compose notes during a classroom observation tliat ivou 
carry the tone and the content important to retaining and. in- 
deed, building the confidence of the teacher in the supervisory 
process. The notes that a supervisor ukes during an observa- 
tion will probably be of most use to him and to him alone. 
There will be comments made in crisp, terse language whi^. 
if left on the teacher’s desk, are certain to be mbinterpreted. 
Actually, some of the notes which ivill be taken ttfill not be 
legible simply because of hasty handsvriting due to the pres- 
sure of events as they develop as the observation progresses. 
Ckinsequenily, it is undoubtedly better for a supervisor to 
take his notes ivilh him and recast them in more acceptable 
language and tone before showing them to the teacher. Here 
again the question of the soundness of the relationship be- 
tiveen supervisor and teacher might be raised. Those who 
believe that supervisors should leave notes with the teachers 
ordinarily rationalUe thb on the basis that the teacher be- 
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tration. In any e\’ent in such a situation someone needs to be 
enlightened. If a supervisor’s work is so bad that supervisors 
must be told ho^v much of their time should be spent in class- 
room observations, actions far more fundamental than admin- 
istrative admonitions are necessary. These actions may take 
the form of increased in-service work for the supervisory staff, 
or even a change in supervisory personnel. If supervisory work 
is only thought to be so bad as to require administrative 
action of this sort, action should be taken by the supervisory 
personnel to dispel the misconceptions of the central admin- 
istration. If the supervisory work is good, the evidence tvill 
be at hand to prove it. 

Classroom Observations to Check on Unprofessional 
Teachers 

Observations to check on teachers who do not live up to 
their professional obligatioiu constitute a most distasteful 
supervisory duty. Indeed one sometimes gains the impression 
from some of the literature that this problem does not exist, 
and, if through some strange set of circumstances, it does 
exist, it is the fault of supervision. ^Vhile this point of view is 
laudable because it underscores the vital and all-pcrvading 
responsibility of supervision, it overlooks the fact that the 
individual staff member must assume the major share of re- 
sponsibility for his osvn professional behavior. It is a melan- 
choly fact, well known to many practicing supervisors, that 
the professional conduct of some teachers is less than dazzling. 
The problem faced by supervisory personnel is to decide 
what to do about such conduct. 

The point of view that is consistently held throughout 
this volume is that supervision should be helpful and sup- 
portive. However, there are times when practices of certain 
staff members are difficult and, at times impossible, to toler- 
ate; consequently, these practices must be changed. Of course 
before supervisory action can be taken, evidence must be at 
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are usually well intentioned and probably worried about the 
status of supervision in their sdtools. It is doubtful, oweve^ 
that such action has any therapeutic results. Actually, such 
steps may aggravate an already bad situation. It xs not too 
much to expect that some improvement should occur from 
supervisory visits to classrooms. When the reasons for su 
visits are based on an edict, improvement, at least a smble 
improvement, is not likely to occur. Of course one should not 
completely rule out the possibility of instructional improve- 
ment resulting from such visiu. for they may spur activiues 
which go beyond sitting in the classroom and checking ^ 
ventilation. But the chances are slight that they svUl. for they 
spring from the svrong motivation. 

One also might svonder about the cSect on teachm 
when they realize that the only reason for supervisory ^its 
is to satisfy the superintendent or board of education. 
might assume, for example, that “reports” svill be made ac 
to the central administration. ThU can scarcely be calcuUted 
to foster enthusiasm about their teaching assignments. 

Deplorable as this practice is. it exists, and often s^er- 
vbors are unwilling victims to shortsighted policies. Smne 
elementary school principals have been instructed to spen at 
least 50 per cent of their time in classroom observation. Rew- 
tions of those principals knoivn to the wTiter who receiv 
such instruction tanged from amused tolerance to actual bos 
tility. Never was such a directive regarded as an example o 
exemplary leadership. The most competent are likely to 
regard such action as inteiferencc while the least competent 
are just as willing to waste their time in the classroom as m 
the office. 

No matter how a supervisor feels about such a directive 
from the central administration, it is his job to follow it. 
However, this does not mean that he cannot or should not 
work toward a change. This is best done by substituting a 
plan that is better than the one oBered by a central adminis- 
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Request by Teachers for Classroom Observations 

Another reason for visits outside the framework of a super- 
visory program is presented by the teacher who requests such 
a visit. If the evidence regarding classroom observations is 
\'alid, it is probable that most of these requests ivUl arise in 
schools where there is a strong supervisory program. This 
means that those supervisors who have the least amount of 
time asailable for such visits will have the most demands 
placed upon them. The converse is. of course, true. Schools 
with super^'ision characterized by aimlessness and svhirasey 
are not likely to be filled with teachers clamoring for class- 
room observations. One measure of the quality of supervision, 
subjective though it may be, is the number of requests for 
such visits. 

Perhaps nothing is as gTatif>ing to a supervisor as a re- 
quest to visit a classroom. These requests should be honored 
wherever possible for they usually arise from some activity 
about which the teacher feels strongly. For example, a first 
grade teacher who has had considerable dilTicuIty svith her 
reading groups is finally achieving a breakthrough. She is, of 
coune, pleased and wants as mu^ as an>ihing to share her 
pleasure wdih the supervisor. To refuse or delay a request for 
a visit to her classroom is a bit disappointing to the teacher, 
and should these requests be refused or delayed ivilh any fre- 
quency’, they will undoubtedly stop. This can probably be 
read accurately as a diminution of morale on the teacher’s 
part. 

Teachers’ requests for classroom obsers’ations may also 
stem from instructional problems. Since the supervisory pro- 
gram cannot deal with all phases of instruction simultane- 
ously, it is quite probable that help will be requested about 
something outside the limits of an ongoing improvement 
program. For example, a school may be in Uie process of up- 
grading its instructional program in arithmetic It is devoting 
a great deal of time and ene r g y to this program but while this 
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hand upon which to base proposaU for action. The means 
of gathering such information will depend on the nature of 
the problem. Certainly classroom observations wdl be belplul 
in this regard. . 

In discussing observations in the context of a supervisory 
program, it was pointed out that such visits should be planned 
in advance with the teacher. However, a visit for the purpose 
of gaining information about a teacher svho is shirking his 
obligation to his children should be unannounced. Xhe 
pose of the visit is to see how things go typically in hu class- 
room. IE this teacher does not usually plan his svork. if he is 
usually careless about matters of time, if he usually 
little attention to the details of instruction, an unannounced 
visit will be quite revealing. 

There are some supervisors who object to such proccdurw. 
They feel that such practices are unfair and underhanded. 
They also feel that if supervisory practices were sound m the 
fini place, there would be no need for unannounced visits. 
Those who object are probably sincere in assuming that all 
teachers wish to do the best possible job, that all teachers are 
professionally motivated, and that oil teachers regard them- 
selves as professionals and not job holders. Because all teach- 
ers are working actively at their own perfectability, it is 
thought that unannounced visits are unnecessary, if not 
actually insulting. 

Of course such a point of view has merit only to a point. 
Beyond this point it becomes naive. If we are to assume that 
most teachers wish to do the best possible job and that most 
teachers are professionally motivated, there could be no seri- 
ous disagreement. This leaves, however, a small group of 
people whose conduct cannot be described as professional 
and who, therefore, must be helped if they are amenable to 
help. If they are not, they should be helped out of the profes- 
sion. In any event classroom observations will be of enormous 
aid in determining what course of action should be taken. 
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“ Bking place cthec problems are likely to occur, ^en 
happens, the teacher may trell request help 
viwr. I£ this sort of request is construed hj the supervisor 
an annoyance and an interference with the ongoing prt^. 
the result is likely to be interpreted by the teacher ^ mdiff^ 
ence. Such an interpretation tends to have tsvo results, 
of them desirable. First, the teacher is not getting help he 
probably needs and to which he is entitled. Second, he 
probably stop asking for such help and perhaps generalue hn 
atUtude into a feeling that supervision m any fonn « ^ la 
ineffective means of achieving instructional 

Perhaps the generaliiation to bear in mind is Aat a p 
lem is a problem whether it occurs within the limm ofa 
gram or not. and it should be dealt with promptly. This « 
true in any circumstance, but particularly true tvhen a tea 
asks for guidance. 


Clasiroom Observations to “‘Keep in Touch 

The observation whose purpose is to "keep in touch 
be a part of a supervisory program, but often ss not 
supervisor should know as much as he can about the ^ 
school program. This b true because it b good supervision 
but also because of an extremely practical reason, it is ex 
pected of him. Perhaps nothing is as embarrassing for a super 
visor than to be asked searching questions about a ph^e o 
the instructional program for which be has only fee e 


answen. 

Classroom observations constitute the most effective 
means of maintaining close contact with the instructional pro- 
gram. Certainly no supervisor can have firsthand knowledge 
about the school program without firsthand experience i^it 
it. There b also the matter of "supervisor improvement to be 
considered. While the maintenance of knowledge about the 


school program b important and constitutes a compelling rea- 
son for classroom observations, it is also important that the 
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actmties. Daily there should be an iniegntion of supen’isory 
techniques tvith a goal of instructional improvement as the 
integrative factor. 

Such problems bearing on classroom obsen’ations tvere 
also reviewed, including the problem of time, note-taking, 
and announcement of visits. 

It SN'as also emphasired that visits outside the context of a 
supers'isory program are unavoidable and usually arise from 
such matters as an order from the central administration 
ss’hich is deplorable, a need to check on an unprofessional 
teacher, a request from a teacher, and a need to maintain a 
grasp of the instructional program. 

Finally, some cautions about classroom obsers*ation$ were 
pointed up. These included a caution to make the obsersa- 
tions positive and constructive, to relate them to other 
supers’isory techniques. A caution to avoid too hasty and 
ill-conceived es'aluations svas also emphasired. 
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‘devoted to this problem in a later section o£ this volume |.»t 
aW about it here is appropriate. Quite often .mmrf.ml, 
alter a classroom observation teachers ask lor a 
ol dteir work. This is, of course, a most natural 
supervisors should bear in mmd that such a ”‘1''“ ^ 

tain a welleoncealed pitfall, unforeseen ^ ^ 

supervisor. Because evaluatiou is at best a trie y ' 

shLd be made only alter ““to- 

comment, especially if it isahitcrincal, rs apt to be mtsut^dri 
stood by the teacher. This is his pitfall. He has 
is to hta an undeserved criticism. His natural 
the supervisor's pitfall. Of course it might be argued *at 
instances are ram. but if they happen at all rt is more dran 

t is one to do when pressed for an -al-tion immeU- 
ately following a classroom visit? Just as the ^ 

monished to "Be prepared." die supervisor "'■S”' 
the same advice. A general comment of a 
nature is best. After this is delivered with a rmg of sincm y, 
the press o£ other matters can conveniently remove ^ P 
visor to the quiet of his own office where he can revie 
observation in a more orderly fashion and prepare an 
quate interpretation. _ , 

The important point to remember is to be on gu 
against the rash comment. It serves no useful purpose f 
tempt an evaluation without preparation, and such prac ic 
can do a great deal of harm. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

This chapter considered the purpose of classroom observa- 
tions in the supervisory program. It was emphasized that 
room observations will be most effective when they are keyed 
to the supervbory program and related to other supervisory 
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5 


The Supervisory Conference 
os a Means to 
Instructional Improvement 


The importance and significance of the supervisory con- 
ference lie in the fact that it is a direct, firsthand contact with 
the teacher. All other methods of communication, with the 
exception of the faculty meeting, are necessarily indirect, usu- 
ally through a memorandum, bulletin, letter, and similar 
communications. In a majority of instances, such written com- 
munication has its place and is. indeed, the most expeditious 
and efficient means of communicating. However, there are 
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classrooms for an average of twelve minutes. They made svrit- 
ten comments after approximatdy 2 per cent of their observa- 
tions and oral suggestions after only one in every seven 
visits.2 A study by Shannon points up the fact that supervisory 
conferences tended to be negative and fault-finding in nature. 
Shannon’s study of more than 1,400 notes made by supervisors 
found that more than three out of four of these notes consti- 
tute a negative, highly critical approach to supervision rather 
than a positive, supportive attitude.* 

^Vhen this gloomy evidence is coupled svith the findings 
reported by Briggs and Justman regarding more recent prac- 
tice in supervisory conferences, it certainly points up the fact 
that the conference technique is not utilized to a degree that 
remotely resembles desirable practice, and that supervisors 
do not even begin to make use of an enormously helpful 
supervisory technique. Briggs and Justman found, for ex- 
ample, that many teachers in their sample had not been called 
to a supervisory conference and of those who had, nventy-four 
of them considered the conference to be good, tiventy of them 
considered the conference to be fair, and thirty-six regarded 
the conference as poor. One can only regard such evidence as 
3 challenge to do better.* 

In a more recent study Lieb investigated the utilization of 
supervisory conferences among first-year teachers.® On the 
assumption that supervisory conferences ivould be used most 
widely with the most Inexperienced staff, Lieb assessed the 
perceptions of the supervisory conference held by young new 
teachers. 

* James M. Hughes, "A Study of H^h School Supervision." Sefiooi 
Review, Febniaiy, 1926, pp. 112-122. 

* J. R. Shannon, "An Analysis of High School Supervisory Notes," 
Educational Administralion and Supenrision, January, 1928, pp. 9-14. 

* Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. Improving Iristruction 
through Supervition, The Macmillan Company, New York. 1952, p. 349. 

s Donald J. Lieb, A Survey of the Ute of Individual Supervisory 
Con/crcnces in Assisting First Year Teachers, unpublished master’s 
p*per. University of Minnesota, 1962. 
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times in the supervisory process when mitten 
tions simply will not do. It is then that “ “ 

ence must occur. In some situadons, to be pointed up la , 
there is no substitute for a conference, and, if through 
set of circumstances one cannot he held, the wne supervisor 
will do nothing. 

Definition of a Supervisory Conference 

A supervisory conference may be defined as a planned dis 
cussion between supervisor and teacher about some 
aspect of the educational enterprise. While this defi 
may be regarded by some as a truism reduced to an 
it is instructive to reflect on the taa that the evidence 
ing the supervisory conference indicates that even so p 
tive a definition often has not been well understood. 


JSvidence Regarding Supervisory Conferences 

At the outset one must admit that the evidence regarding 
supervisory conferences, although somewhat dated, is sarwjy 
encouraging. This evidence reveals three major shortcommgs 
with use of this supervisory technique: 

1. Supervisory conferences are not held often enough. 

2. The content of supervisory conferences is not _ 

S. Supervisory conferences lend to be negative and fault- n g 

For example, one study indicates that S5 per cent of a group 
of principals held conferences after classroom observations, 
but approximately only 2 per cent discussed the visit. 
Another study indicates that in one semester a group of prin- 
cipals visited about 40 per cent of the classroom teachers 
under their supervision. These principals remained in the 

1 James M. Hughes and Ernest O. Melby, Supervision of Instiwtion 
in High School, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1930, p.41. 
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The teachers in this study ss'crc asked to characteritc their 
supervisory conferences with regard to a set of general re- 
marks. Responses to these questions indicate the following: 

1. Approximately 12 per cent £ck tiuit their conferences were 
too long. 

2. Approximately 26 per cent felt that their mnferences svere 
too short. 

3. Approximately 51 per cent felt their conferences to be about 
the right length. 

4. Approximately 56 per cent felt the conferences were not domi- 
nated either by teacher or supervisor. 

5. Approximately 27 per cent felt the content of the conference 
to be irrelevant to their problems. 

6. Approximately 26 per cent felt ibe conference to be “gen- 
erally not helpful.” 

7. Approximately 20 per cent felt that the purposes of the con- 
ference were not undentoodL 

IVhile Lteb’s study is more encouraging than the investi- 
gations reported earlier in this chapter, it appears that the 
conference as a supervisory aid has not yet come into its otvn. 
One might hopefully conjecture that there are excellent ex- 
amples of supervisory conferences which have gone unre- 
ported. In view of the faa that the supervisory conference b 
so highly regarded by teachers and supervisors alike, it only 
b to be hoped that such examples will spur increased activity 
in this neglected field, with beginning and veteran teacliers 
alike. 


THE PURPOSES OF SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE 

The overall purpose of the supervisory conference is to 
further the progress of the supervisory program. Obviously 
such a purpose must subsume certain other purposes, each of 
which will contribute to the central objective. 'ITtese subsidi- 
ary objectives may be regarded as; 
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With respect to the frequency of the supervisory cont^ 
ence, Lieb’s data reveal spotty practice. Slightly 
half the teachers in his sample conferred with supervison one 
or more times per month. 


TABIE 1 • FRgQUENOr OF CONFERENCES HELD BETWEEN 

SUPERVISOR AND FIRST YEAR TEACHER 


frequency 
One Per Week 
Two Per Week 
One Per Month 
Other 
Total 


No. 

17 


29 

62 


Per Cent 

15.4 


* Ibid., p. IS. 


When asked about the degree of help supervisory 
ences afforded them, the teachers in Licb s sample , 

little o£ an encouraging nature. Approximately tw^thir t 
this group felt that conferences were of little or no help. 


TABLE 2 • DEGREE OF HELP AFFORDED 
BY SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES* 
Degree of Help No. 


Much Help 42 

Little Help 70 

No Help 15 

Total 127 


• Ibid., p. 31. 


35.1 

55.1 
11.8 

100.0 


When asked to describe their supervisory conferences, 
more of these new teachers felt them to be poor than excellent 
and more felt them to be hiir rather than good. 


TABIE 3 • GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE* 


Description 

No. 

Per Cent 

Excellent 

11 


Good 

45 

33.9 

Fair 


S9.+ 

Poor 

23 

18.1 

Total 

127 

1000 


rj6,d, p. SS. 
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vieiv must be one of improv'cment while we have them. In ad- 
dition, there are among this group many who should be career 
people. The day has passed when teachers stop teaching be- 
cause of marriage. Thus conferences with members of this 
group should have as a general purpose the arousal of a desire 
for some improvement and, for those with exceptional ability, 
the arousal of a desire to remain in the teaching profession. 

The task is more difficult in dealing with those svho have 
lost the desire for self-tmprovcmenL It was indicated earlier 
that this loss of interest in self-improvement has causes which, 
at least in theory, may be identified and dealt sviih. These 
causes may stem from administrative injustice, fancied or 
real; from salary schedules that are so narrowly conceived 
that only formal education and experience can cause advance- 
ment; from supervisory indifference to efforts of self-improvc- 
mervf. or from heavy and inequitable work loads. The point 
to be kept in mind is that a supervisory conference furnishes 
the best setting to determine these causes and thereby indi- 
cate the changes that are necessary to rekindle a professional 
zeal. 

Thus far only the motivational aspects of thb type of con- 
ference have been touched upon. Certainly in conferences de- 
signed to stimulate self-improvement, the entire orientation 
of the supervisor should be one of motivation. However, this 
should not indicate that the conference svill be solely con- 
cerned with an "onward and upward” inspirational pep talk. 
To achieve its purpose the conference must be specific to the 
conferee. Thus the supervisor must be highly aivare of the 
potential of the teacher with whom he confers, together svith 
all the insights be can muster about svhere the teacher should 
make hb best efforts. Should the conference result in the 
teacher making a successful effort, thb will bring rvith it a 
satbfaction that b apt to be self-generating and lead to greater 
self-improvement. Thb successful effort b not likely to come 
about if the conference consists of high-flown talk about “the 
importance of good teaching.” 
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1. Self-directed improvement. 

2. To capitalize on strengths. 

3. To aid in analysis of the learning situation. 

4. To administer criticism. 

5. To plan for classroom observations. 

6. To evaluate instructional protores. 

7. To set goals for instructional improvement. 


Self-Directed Improvement 


The hallmark ot any profession, reganlless of 
self-improvement. However, self-improvement is 
occur unless there are approbation, analysis of wor q > 
and guideposts for future action. Because most peop 
an “outside" vietv to assess such matters, a supervisory 
ence can be most helpful In helping suff rnembers to become 
more objective about their skills and abilities. 

It may also be necessary to instill in some suS mem _ 
desire for self-improvement Most people, svben ask . tn 
cate interest in furthering their skills and abilities, but so 
do not really behave in such fashion. Generally, these 
will fall into tsvo groups. One is composed of teachen who wui 
not persist in the profession and who are ivorking to bring m a 
second income or who arc looking toivard the day when t ey 
will not need to work at all. Of course not all or eveii most o 
this group can be described as uninterested in prof^iona im 
provement. However, some arc, and there is no point in over 


looking this fact 

The other group can be described as career teachers, many 
of whom have spent years in the teaching profession. For some 
of them the desire for self-improvement has become dulle . 
This may be due to a variety of reasons, such as non-recogni- 
tion of their efforts or a futile feeling that self-improvement 
really does not make any difference in the quality of instruc- 
tion. Of course each of these groups must be dealt with differ- 
ently, but with the same end in mind. With respect to those 
who might be described as non-career teachers, the point of 
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view must be one of improvement while we have them. In ad- 
dition, there are among this group many who should be career 
people. The day has passed when teachers stop leaching be- 
cause of marriage. Thus conferences with members of this 
group should have as a general purpose the arousal of a desire 
for some improvement and, for those with exceptional ability, 
the arousal of a desire to remain in the teaching profession. 

The task is more difficult in dealing with those who have 
lost the desire for self-improvement. It was indicated earlier 
that this loss of interest in self-improvement has causes which, 
at least in theory, may be identified and dealt -with. These 
causes may stem from administrative injustice, fancied or 
real: from salary schedules that are so narrowly conceived 
that only formal education and experience can cause advance- 
ment: from supervisory indifference to efforts of sclf-improvc- 
ment; or from heavy and inequitable work loads. The point 
to be kept in mind is that a supervisory conference furnishes 
the best setting to determine ^ese causes and thereby indi- 
cate the changes that ate necessary to rekindle a professional 
zeal. 

Thus far only the motivational aspects of this type of con- 
ference have been touched upon. Certainly in conferences de- 
signed to stimulate self-improvement, the entire orientation 
of the supervisor should be one of motivation. Ho^vever, this 
should not indicate that the conference will be solely con- 
cerned with an "onward and upward" inspirational pep talk. 
To achieve its purpose the conference must be specific to the 
conferee. Thus the supervisor must be highly aware of the 
potential of the teacher with whom he confers, together ^vith 
all the insights he can muster about where the teacher should 
make his best efforts. Should the conference result in the 
teacher making a successful effort, this will bring with it a 
satisfaction that is apt to be self-generating and lead to greater 
self-improvement. This successful effort is not likely to come 
about if the conference consists of high-flown talk about "the 
importance of good teaching.” 
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different materials can be used to advantage? 'What different 
or more sophisticated evaluative techniques can be used? 
Clearly, these are matters that demand a face-to-£ace, a give* 
and-take approach. The conference, and perhaps only the 
conference, can furnish the necessary setting in svhich plans 
can be made for superior teachers to extend themselves even 
further. In the process the supervisor will also be extending 
his own competence tvhich is, all considered, a most satisfac- 
tory arrangemenL 

To Aid in the Analysis of the Learning Situation 

To help a teacher analyze her osvn teaching activities is a 
commonly accepted purpose for a supervisory conference, and 
among the more important purpose from the teacher’s point 
of view. 

Often this type of conference follotvs a classroom observa- 
tion, or better, a series of observations over a number of days 
in the same curricular area. Of course the content and 
methodology will determine what is actually said and done 
during this type of conference, but some generalizations svill 
be helpful. 

To begin with, the teaching act, reduced to its simplest 
components, consists of setting goals or objectives, providing 
experiences to achieve these goals and objectives, and pro- 
viding some evaluative procedures to measure how svell they 
have been achieved. IVhile such a description of a teaching 
act may be an oversimpliffcation. it presents three compo- 
nents Avhich must always be present if it is to be complete. 
From this emeiges the direction a supervisory conference 
should take if it is to be analytical in nature. Each component 
can be assessed in relation to the other two. Questions si:ch 
as the following can be discussed: 

1. What were the goals set for the work? 

2. \Vere they appropriate to the range of abilities found in the 

class? 
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To Capitalize on Strengths 

In vie^v of the fact that conferences are often regarded as 
corrective measures, it sfiould also be emphasited that one ot 
the cliief purposes of the supervisory conference is to build on 
strength. It tvould be strange indeed if the members o 
teaching staff did not possess differences in teaching interest 
and abilities, mile the weaknesses are often made the cen- 
ters of attention, the strengths arc sometimes regarded M le 
matters of good fortune by supervisors. As a result ^ 
teacher's interest and drive are likely to bring about urt cr 
improvement. Clearly this is not enough. Further deve op- 
ment of areas of strong competence is a serious supervisory 
responsibility. To be sure, teachen mW need help sviib cur- 
ricular areas about which they are unsure, but to do this at « 
sacrifice of developing marked superiority in other cumeu ar 
areas is a policy that is charactcrired by narTOisTicss. 

In this regard the relationship of the supervisory confer- 
ence to the supervisory program suggests itself. If a superv’isory 
staff and teaching staff arc working toward a wcll-estabhshc 
goal designed to improve instruction in a particular curricimr 
area, the matter of individual teacher competence is subordi- 
nated to the overall program. If die program is dealt wi 
conscientiously and effectively, teacher competency, far from 
being ignored, will be enhanced. The teachen who are not 
strong in the area with which the program deals will become 
stronger, and the strong leacber will become superior. The 
conference as an integral part of the program svill contribute 
to this process of adding strength. 

Just as a strong student strcldies, or should stretch, a 
teaser, so a strong teacher will make unusual demands upon 
a supervisor. What, for example, can be done to make a 
superior reading program even belter? \Vhat can the superior 
teacher do that she is not now doing ivith her reading pro- 
gram? What additional goals can be set? What additional or 
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3. 'Were they clearly understood by the class? 

4. Did the class accept them as their own? 

7. \Verc the assignroenu so differentiated that ™ 

her could contribute to the accomplishment of the ^ ? 

8. Were the instructional maierials varied eno g 

the vars'ing abilities of the class? ^ _„ri. rom- 

9. Did the learning experiences lead to successis y 

plex concepts and understandings? .^^t,!rhthe 

10. Did the evaluative techniques reveal the degree t 

eoals were achieved? . _( 

11. Were the es-aluative techniques appropriate to th )!>“ 
understandings perceived by the class? 

12 ^\’hat did the cs'aluative techniques rescal in terms 

neod .0 be reuugh. and 

to whom? 


Questions such as these will usually sene as the basis 
a discussion o£ a learning situation. Some may protest a 
such questions are too obvious to desen’c serious TOnsidera* 
tion. In light of current practice regarding supervisory con 
ferences, one can only deplore the fact that they arc not rais 
often enough. Surely such an approach to instructional ana y 
sis is to be preferred to the questionable lationaliration that 
there are many ways to teach anything, which is true, an 
therefore one tvay is as good as another, svhich is not true. 

The importance of such analysis is not to show teachers 
what is considered correct by the supervisors. Rather its im- 
portance lies in the fact that attention will be focused upon 
essential matten of teaching thatare sometimes overlooted in 
practice. Recalling Jarolimet’s data* it would be Interesting 
to raise these questions with the ovenvhelming majority of 
teachers in his sample who used the same arithmetic boot at 


• John Jarolimek, A Study of Current Practices of Indtvidualiztt^S 
tnstraction in Afmnejofa ScAoob, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Urn* 
versityof Minnesota, 1955. 
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the same page for all children in their classes. Perhaps a re- 
viesv of their goals and their teaching procedures might be 
considered obvious, but it appears that this obviousness has 
escaped those svho are responsible for such a review. 

To Adminisler Criticism 

There are times tvhen it becomes a supervisory responsi- 
bility to point out certain matters that arc clearly in need of 
improvement. This is not a matter where generalizations 
come easily, and, perhaps all that can be said is that tvhen 
these matters arise, they are best dealt with in a conference. 
Certainly a memorandum or another form of communication 
can seldom be tempered to convey criticism svithout mis- 
understanding. 

To Plan for Classroom Observations 

^Vhile supervisory conferences are highly regarded as a 
follow-up to classroom observations in theory, if not in prac- 
tice, they are not often thought of as a means of planning a 
classroom observation. This purpose for supervisory confer- 
ences is important for at least nvo reasons. First, it tends to 
make the work observed more pointedly in line svith the svork 
of the supervisory program. Second, it may add to an individ- 
ual teacher's confidence and security by cooperatively setting 
up the svork to be observed. ^Vhile the teacher may have some 
concern about how well she taught the lesson, she need have 
no concern about the appropriateness of the lesson. 

To Evaluate Instructional Procedures 

"Within the context of a supervisory program the process 
of evaluation is continuous. Hosvever, there must be a dis- 
tinction made betsvecn the evaluation of instructional pro- 
cedures and the evaluation of teachers. As a practical matter 
the two are so closely bound to each other that such a distinc- 
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tion is difficult Hmtever, even in face o! such ,<>''''“'^■‘1 “ 
not impossible to male the setting for evaluation a leara g 
situation. Then the matter of reacher behavior os a 
Ihe ieorning silimlion becomes a matter for 'Wh™'' “ 
cem. All too often the orientation is evaluation of the 
rather than an evaluation of learning, men this occurs, ih 
orientation is wrong. The more imporunt concern is suborui 


nated to the lesser. . 

In practice this means that during the con 
teacher’s work will be evaluated and not the teacher, uc^ 
distinction may be a fine one, but it is one of enormous im 
portance as the conference unfolds. Both supervisor zn 
teacher can maintain a more objective attitude about sv a 
was done if they are not concerned about the matter o per 
sonal likes and dislikes. . 

Of course a conference set around the problem of eva 
ation of procedures will take into its scope many of the ques 
tions raised about analyzing the lesson. However, the focus o 
attention is apt to be narrower. For example, during a spe • 
ing lesson a teacher may request the children to spell ora y 
and individually the ivords missed in the lesson. The super 
visor may feel that this is an inefficient and misdirected use o 
both the children's and teacher’s time. This phase of the les- 
son then will become the subject of a supervisory conference. 
In a similar manner any part of any lesson about which either 
teacher or supervisor has a question is a proper matter for 
evaluation, and the conference provides an excellent setting 
for such evaluation. 


To Set Goals for Instructional Improvement 

^VhUe the overall goals for the supervisory prograui are 
perhaps best formulated by the faculty groups, there is a need 
for individual attention to this matter. The formulation of 
such goals by groups someumes results in individual mis- 
understanding. Indeed an individual mbunderstanding may 
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be an indication of a more widespread confusion. The first 
evidence of confusion may mm up in a conference setting. 

Another aspect of goal formulation may occur before the 
general problem is presented to the oitire staff. For example, 
the supenisor may rvish to consult svith certain faculty mem- 
bers whose judgment is unusually good with regard to the 
problem at hand. A series of conferences srith these people 
will tend to indicate the namre and scope of the preliminary 
work that must be done before the entire staff becomes in- 
volved. Such procedures are simply a recognition of the 
wisdom of using speoal staff competencies in appropriate 
situations. These competencies can be assessed and utilized 
in a conference setting. 


PUNNING THE SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE 

It is undentood that the success of a conference is depend- 
ent at least in part on the quality and amount of planning 
that precedes it For this reason it is recommended ^at: (1) 
the purpose of a conference be reviewed; (2) that a decision 
be made about svhat ground is to be covered in the confer- 
ence; and (3) that a decision be made about the mechanics 
of the conference such as the time and place. 

fiettiew of the Purpose for the Conference 

The question of purpose must be raised before setting up 
a supervisory conference. The purpose of the conference 
should be clear in the mind of the supervisor since its direc- 
tion and quality depend on how well it is undentood. The 
purpose of the conference should also be dearly undentood 
by the teacher concerned. 

On the surface the problem of purpose seems to be one 
that can be dealt with easily. However clear cut it may seem. 
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tion is difficult Hosvever. even in tacc ol such “ 

not impossible to make the setting for evaluat.on a learn g 
situation. Then the matter of teacher behavior M 0 f / 
the leorning siluelioti becomes a matter tor legittraate co 

cem. All too often the orientation is evaluation of t e 

rather than an evaluation of learning. fVhen this ■ 

orientation is wrong. The more important concern issu 


nated to the lesser. _ , . 

In practice this means that during the con ere 
teacher’s work ivill be evaluated and not the teac er. u 
distinction may be a fine one, but it is one of , 

portance as the conference unfolds. Both supervisor 
teacher can maintain a more objective attitude ."V 

was done if they are not concerned about the matter o pc 
sonal likes and dislikes. . 

Of course a conference set around the problem of c 
ation of procedures will take into its scope many of the qu® 
tions raised about analyzing the lesson. However, the focus o 
attention is apt to be narrower. For example, during a spe 
ing lesson a teacher may request the children to spell ora y 
and individually the words missed in the lesson. The super 
visor may feel that this is an inefficient and misdirected use o 
both the children's and teacher’s time. This phase of the es 
son then will become the subject of a supervisory confererice. 
In a similar manner any part of any lesson about which either 
teacher or supervisor has a question is a proper matter for 
evaluation, and the conference provides an excellent settmg 
for such evaluation. 


To Set Goals /or Instructional Improvement 

"While the overall goals for the supervisory program are 
perhaps best formulated by the faculty groups, there is a need 
for individual attention to this matter. The formulation of 
such goals by groups sometimes results in individual mis- 
understanding. Indeed an individual misunderstanding may 
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example, if the purpose for the conference is to evaluate cer- 
tain instructional procedures, it is assumed that the super- 
vbor will have seen these procedures in the classroom. In 
addition to this kind of preparation the supervisor may wish 
to review the literature bearing on the procedure under con- 
sideration. Its appropriateness in terms of the class’s make-up 
will need to be weighed. Its consequences in terms of future 
work will need to be judged. Only after these matters have 
been considered will it be desirable to set up a conference 
with the teacher. 

There is much to be said for a conference agenda. It pre- 
sents an orderly plan to be followed. Teachers tend to appre- 
ciate a businesslike, yet informal, atmosphere, and they tend 
to dislike conferences that seem to go nowhere and go there 
very slowly. 

Deciding the ground to be covered, then, is crucial to the 
success of the conference. Whatever time is spent on it is time 
well spent. The absence of such planning will probably only 
add to the already dismal record that supervisory conferences 
have achieved. 

The Time, Place, and Length of the Conference 

The more mechanical aspects of the conference are likely 
to be vieived with considerable interest by teachers. The time 
of the conference should be as convenient as possible for staff 
members. It is easy to foresee the tenor of a conference at 
which the teacher is making polite affirmative noises while he 
tvonies about hoiv many of his children are noiv standing on 
top of their desks instead of sitting at them. Even though a 
supervisor feels reasonably certain that a supervisory confer- 
ence can be scheduled during before or after school hours, 
he is svell advised to proceed slowly. Most teachers have plans 
for these times, and, although they are willing to change these 
plans for important reasems, they are not likely to be over- 
joyed at a sudden change because of a supervisor’s whimsey. 
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it presents some exasperating moments in practice. Some- 
times conferences can and do occur at the drop of a hat. Super- 
visors who pride themselves on their "opendoor" policy ate 
particularly susceptible to being called upon without warning 
Their excessive availability, although a source of avora e 
comment, can set the conditions for some rather 
fortable moments. Because conferences are often initiated y 
teachers, supervisors often run the risk of entering upon t ein 
without any idea of what is likely to develop. A certam 
amount of this is unavoidable and j^rhaps even desirab ^ 

It is true that supervisors develop some adroitness in 
ing with such matters. Yet, because it is easy to be maneuvCT ^ 
into untenable positions without adequate preparation, it is 
an excellent idea not to get too involved in discussions o 
importance without some time to think about them. Perba^ 
the best thing to do in such circumstances is to bring the prob- 
lem into the open and defer discussion until sufficient time 
has elapsed to permit a considered judgment. The point to be 
remembered is that the most fruitful conferences svill result 
when everyone concerned knows why the conference is being 
held. 

Deciding What Ground Needs to Be Covered 

When one considers the evidence about supervisory con- 
ferences, one can conclude, among other things, that a certam 
amount of irrelevance is to be cherished. While there is no 
guarantee that irrelevancies can be or should be completely 
avoided, they can certainly be minimized by deciding what 
the conference should cover. 

Again the matter of purptose comes to the fore. If the pur- 
pose for the conference is clearly understood, its direction is 
at once set. 

In addition to a clear understanding of purpose, there is 
usually some preparation indicated. The kind and amount of 
preparation depends heavily on the purpose, of course. For 
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best general rule is to terminate the conference when the 
proper ground has been covered or tvhen the conference ap- 
pears to let down. In either case there is no point in continu- 
ing, and in the latter case positive harm may result Thus 
when one asks how long a conference should be, the only 
answer possible is the tentative one; it should be as long as 
necessary to achieve its purposes without tiring either the 
supervisor or teacher. 


CONDUaiNG THE CONFERENCE 

It goes without saying that the success of the supervisory 
conference is heavily conditioned by the conduct of the super- 
visor as the conference goes along. It is, of course, impossible 
to outline in a sequence the steps in a supervisory conference. 
Each is a highly individual matter, and there are few, if any, 
generalizations that will apply in all cases at all times. There 
are, hotvever, some cautions that may be helpful to the super- 
visor svith respect to conducting the conference. These are: 

1. Start positively. 

2. Do not leap to important matters first. 

3. In the early stages deal with matters that yield success. 

4. Do not try to accomplish too much in a single conference. 

5. Remember that teasers will take away with them attitudes 
as well as information. 

Start Positively 

In many respects the beginning of the conference is cru- 
cial to its success. Therefore the objective when the confer- 
ence starts is to establish the best fnune of mind possible. This 
is best done by making the teacher feel as comfortable as pos- 
sible about the conference. This often represents a problem, 
particularly tvith the more inexperienced staff members. 
Because a conference can be threatening to some teachers. 
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The remedy is as easy as it is obvious. The best plan is to 
simply ask the teacher tvell in advance about the best time for 
a conference and then fit this time into his plans. This is not 
only courteous but it is also likely to result in a better confer- 
ence. The best time, then, for a conference is the most con- 
venient time for the teacher. 

\Vhere the conference takes place is also of considerable 
importance. Perhaps the poorest place is the supervisors 
office. Not much belter is a conference room. The best place 
for a supervisory conference is on the teacher s home groun , 
his classroom. It is here that the teacher will probably w 
most comfortable. If this were the only reason for holding e 
conference in the teacher’s classroom, it svould probably e 
enough. However, there are other important reasons for con- 
ferring in the classroom. For one thing, instructional mate- 
rials are at hand. This is extremely useful for certain of 
conferences. To be able to consult texts, samples of children s 
svork, chalkboard and bulletin board materials, and the class- 
room file is an advantage only to be enjoyed in the classroom. 
The purpose of almost any type of conference is more likely 
to be achieved when objects and examples are at hand. 

Of course the place for a conference is somewhat depend- 
ent on the time available. Clearly the classroom is suitable 
only when the children arc absent or so engrossed in their 
svork that they will not interrupt the conference. One cannot 
count on the latter condition %vith any degree of confidence. 
If the school b organized on a completely selE<oniained class- 
room basis, the only available time for classroom use for a 
conference is before or after school. If, ho^veve^, there are 
special teachers for such subjects as physical education and 
music, this problem is eased a great deal. 

Tlie optimum length of the conference cannot be deter- 
mined in terms of hours or minutes. Its length is dependent 
on the complexity of the problem under discussion, the atti- 
tude of the conferee, and the limits imposed by other de- 
mands of the conferee’s time. It these matters do not arise, the 
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best general rule is to terminate the conference when the 
proper ground has been covered or Tvhen the conference ap- 
pears to let doTvn. In either case there is no point in continu- 
ing, and in the latter case positive harm may result Thus 
when one asks how long a conference should be, the only 
answer possible is the tentative one; it should be as long as 
necessary to achieve its purposes svithout tiring either the 
supervisor or teacher. 


CONDUCTING THE CONFERENCE 

It goes without saying that the success of the supervisory 
conference is heavily conditioned by the conduct of the super- 
visor as the conference goes along. It is, of course, impossible 
to outline in a sequence the steps in a supervisory conference. 
Each is a highly individual matter, and there are few, if any, 
generalizations that will apply in all cases at all times. There 
are, however, some cautions that may be helpful to the super- 
visor ^^fith respect to conducting the conference. These are: 

1. Start posiiisely. 

2. Do not leap to Important matien Bnt. 

3. In the early stages deal with matters that yield success. 

4. Do not try to accomplish too much in a single conference. 

5. RemerabCT that teasers will take away with them attitudes 
as well as information. 

Start Positively 

In many respects the beginning of the conference is cru- 
cial to its success. Therefore the objective when the confer- 
ence starts is to establish the best frame of mind possible. This 
is best done by making the teacher feel as comfortable as pos- 
sible about the conference. This often represents a problem, 
particularly ivith the more inexperienced staff members. 
Because a conference can be threatening to some teachers. 
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they are Iftely to appear at the conterence with some appre- 
hension. Realizing this, the supervtor 
ference by commenting and complimentmg the p 
strong aspect o£ the teacher's work. A negative 
to put teachers on the defensive, and it is not likely 
fraitlul discussion will come from someone who wishes he 
were somewhere else. 


Do Not Leap to Important Matters First 

Although there is much to be said tor proceeding 
to business, it is also well to remember that some times ou 
be allowed ‘'settle in” to the conference. For instance it 
conference is centered around a single problem, the pro e 
will probably have aspects of varying imporunce. 
signi&cant elements are discussed at the outset of the con 
ence, it may be that minor points may be rather anticlimactic 
and not receive the attention they deserve. A number o 
supervisors feel that only that which is treated last in a con 
ference is remembered. This view is scarcely a complnnen 
to a teacher’s intelligence, but those supervisors who enter* 
tain this view probably do the right thing if for the iviong 
reasons. 


In the Early Stages Deal with Matters That 
TFi'Il yield Success 

Conferences should lead to action that will result in im- 
provement. Yet it is quite a>mmon for problems, especially 
instructional problems, to be so complex that progress is not 
readily discernible over a short period of time. If teachers feel 
that their work in the area of instructional improvement is 
marked by a lack of progress, some incentive is likely to be 
losL In the same fashion, if conferences are initially set 
around problems where progress is apt to be sloiv, teachers 
may lose confidence in this approach to supervision. Perhaps 
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the best means o£ guarding against the development of poor 
attitudes toward conferences is to set them initially around 
problems that can be dealt with effectively. Successful out- 
comes from early conferences will lead to a confident outlook 
about them as a means for dealing with more complicated 
problems which can be dealt with in successive conferences. 

To those who may protest that instructional problems do 
not arvait the convenience of a staff member, one can only 
reply that a headlong rush into such problems before a 
teacher is ready to deal with them is to court failure of the 
most disheartening kind. Surely a hurried approach may 
mean delay in meeting important problems in a conference 
setting, but in the meantime other supervisory techniques 
may be used. One might also comment readily that the evi- 
dence indicates that supervisors have been getting along for 
years without supervisory conferences. Thus those who set a 
deliberate course to insure the successful use of this important 
supervisory technique are probably doing more than most 
supervisors even though their methods may result in some 
delay. 

Do Not Try lo Accomplish Too Much in a 
Single Conference 

In their best forms supervisory conferences are teaching- 
learning situations. Ck>n$equently the danger of covering too 
much material is a real one. Thb danger is true not only of 
what is discussed in the conference itself, but it may also re- 
sult in another difficulty. Effective conferences should indi- 
cate plans for further action. Thus not only what is covered 
in the conference is impOTtant. but also what happens be- 
tAveen conferences assumes a significance. IE limits are not set 
regarding the amount that can be reasonably accomplished, 
decisions for action marked bj soaring ambition rather than 
possible attainment will probably result. Of course what can- 
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not be accomplished will not be accomplished, and failure to 
achieve the ends determined in a conference may result in 
developing a sense of despair about the conference method 
All kinds of adages are brought to mind about delibera- 
tion. Rome was not built in a day; haste makes waste; more 
haste, less speed. Perhaps the most comforting thought to a 
zealous staff is the idea that tomorrow is another day and 
what is not possible now will surely be possible later. Perhaps 
the most efficacious ivay of guarding against the problem of 
an “overcrowded” conference is to plan effectively. Planning 
will do much to alleviate the problem, but there must also be 
a steadfast resistance to the injection of matters that may be 
interesting but irrelevant to the job at hand. This does not 
mean that adaptability is not to be encouraged, but it does 
mean that excessive “flexibility” is to be actively discouraged. 

Teachers Take Away Altitudes from the Conference 
as Well as Information 

The altitudinal aspects of conferences are certainly im- 
plicit in the foregoing sections. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that conferences will contribute to supervision to 
the extent that teachers regard them with favor. Just as 
quickly as conferences are felt to be ineffective, purposeless, 
and irrelevant to the task of a school, their impact is lost. The 
insidious truth is that conferences can be all these things and 
still be pleasant interludes for the supervisor. This happens 
most frequently when there is a lack of planning beforehand 
and a lack of follow-up afterwards. A subtle drift asvay from 
the true purposes of the conference is likely to occur unless 
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CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP 

Just as a classroom observation demands follossr-up activi- 
ties, so loo does a conference. This (otiosv-up may be nothing 
more than a s\Tittcn summary of the points covered during 
the conference, but it may also take the form of other more 
elaborate activities, such as classroom observations, discussion 
at staff meetings, and another conference. The point to be 
borne in mind is that a conference ivill ideally chart future 
activities, and it is these activities that need to be assessed in 
terms of the instructional program. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The supervisory conference is a powerful aid to instruc- 
tional improvement There is some evidence that the confer- 
ence method is not utilized with sufficient skill to insure its 
potential. 

The foregoing sections of thb chapter are presented to 
point up the importance of supervisory conferences and to 
present guidelines to effective use of this important technique. 

Because of the paucity of research about supers'isory con- 
ferences, it is to be hoped that investigations svill be launched 
in the areas of purpose, practice, and evaluation of this super- 
visory method. That it has a great deal to offer is clear. That 
it is really offering a great deal seems to be unclear. 
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Teachers Take Away Attitudes from the Conference 
os Well as Information 

The attitudinal aspects of conferences are certainly im* 
plicit in the foregoing sections. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that conferences will contribute to supervision to 
the extent that teachers regard them with favor. Just as 
quickly as conferences are felt to be ineffective, purposeless, 
and irrelevant to the task of a school, their impact is lost. The 
insidious truth is that conferences can be all these things and 
still be pleasant interludes for the supervisor. This happens 
most frequently when there b a lack of plaiming beforehand 
and a lack of follow-up afterwards. A subtle drift arvay from 
the true purposes of the conference b likely to occur unless 
there is a stem appraisal of accomplishment in terms of pur- 
pose. Usually teachers are apt to sense this drift more quickly 
than supervisors, and one can only assume that their regard 
for both the supervbor and conference technique will be 
diminished. 
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The Place of 
Staff Meetings in 
Instructional Improvement 

If supervision is a cooperative enterprise wherein each 
staS member contributes appropriately to the improvement 
of instruction, a setting where cooperative behavior can occur 
or at least can be encouraged must be provided- Certainly the 
staff meeting suggests itself as a means of providing thb 
setting. 

Hosvever, it must be emphasized that cooperative action 
and behavior, although interesting and even pleasurable, 
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ings, and supervisory meetings.* Although there are elements 
of each type in any staff meeting, such a classification is useful 
because it indicates that a staff meeting should bear a particu- 
lar emphasis. Therefore, while this discussion will emphasize 
the supervisory meeting, elements of the other types of meet- 
ings will be considered in their appropriate relationships to 
supervision. 

The major purpose of supervisory meetings is to aid in 
the improvement of instruction. This says all and yet says 
nothing, for there are other specific purposes that must be 
accomplished if advancement is to be made toward the overall 
goal. Therefore supervisory staff meetings should have the 
following subsidiary purposes: 

1. To aid in the identification of instructional problems. 

2. To formulate ways of dealing with instructional problems. 

3. To develop more dramatic and creative approaches to instruc- 
tion. 

4. To pool the ideas and strengths of the staff. 

5. To develop an increased sense of “all^chool’’ or “all-district" 
feeling. 

6. To evaluate certain elements of the supervisory program. 

7. To plan next steps on the basis of evaluation. 

Of course many other purposes might be cited for staff 
meetings, but, in terms of the supervisory process, the above 
list seems to be most relevant.* 


To Aid in the Indentification of Instructional Problems 

Instructional problems are identified in many svays. They 
can be identified by means of classroom observation, an ex- 
amination of test data, a teacher’s analysis of the day-to-day 

* George C. Kyle, The Prineipal at Work. Ginn & Company. Boston, 
1952, p. 288. 

*The reader who has an interest in purposes lor staH meetings 
other than those listed above will be helped by the suggestions of 
Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Jusiman, Improving Instruction Through 
Supervision, 1 he Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. Chapter XIV. 
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must be relevant to something other than extending these 
activities for their otvn sakes. The relevance is to be foui^ 
in the supervisory program and not in the activities design 
to "further group processes.” One has a purpose and mean- 
ing; the other represents a formulation of means to an en not 
clearly identified, except a sharper refinement of those mean^ 
Certainly one should not attempt to denigrate group prob- 
lem-solving approaches, but one should show a little hostility 
•when such approaches are not prohlem-centercd, when there 
is more concern about "how" something is done rather than 
what is done. 

In this vein staff meetings have a crucial role to play* tor 
they can focus on what needs to be accomplished and then 
determine the best solution. This solution may or may not 
involve group activity in the usual meaning of the term. The 
means of solving a problem must be determined by the nature 
of the problem itself. 

Of course the determination of a course of action at a 
faculty meeting, tvhether it involves group activity or not, u 
still a group decision, and it appears that superior supervisors 
involve othen in the decision-making process. There are no 
other settings in which so broad a base of faculty involvement 
in decision-making is possible with so little effort. 

It is in this sense that staff meetings are essential to the 
success of a supervisory program. There is no better way to 
bring to bear the various strengths represented by individual 
staff memben on a given problem simultaneously. Indeed it 
is difficult to imagine any kind of a supervisory program m 
which staff meetings play no part. 


PURPOSES OF STAFF MEETINGS 


There ate generally three types of staff meetings. These 
are described by Kyte as social meetings, administrative meet- 
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ings, and supervisory meetings.^ Although there are elements 
of each type in any staff meeting, such a classification is useful 
because it indicates that a staff meeting should bear a particu- 
lar emphasis. Therefore, while this discussion ■will emphasize 
the supervisory meeting, elements of the other types of meet- 
ings svill be considered in their appropriate relationships to 
suf>ervision. 

The major purpose of supervisory meetings is to aid in 
the improvement of instruction. This sa^’s all and yet says 
nothing, for there are other specific purposes that must be 
accomplished if advancement is to be made tosvard the overall 
goal. Therefore supervisory staff meetings should have the 
following subsidiary purposes: 

1. To aid in the identification of instructional problems. 

2. To formulate v'ays of dealing with instructional problems. 

3. To develop more dramatic and creative approaches to instruc- 
tion. 

4. To pool the ideas and strengths of the stall. 

5. To develop an inaeased sense of “all-school” or ''all-district” 
feeling. 

6. To evaluate certain elements of the supervisory program. 

7. To plan next steps on the basis of evaluation. 

Of course many other purposes might be cited tor staff 
meetings, but, in terms of the supervisory process, the above 
list seems to be most relevant.* 


To Aid in the Indentification of Imlructional Problems 

Instructional problems are identified in many svay3. They 
can be identified by means of classroom observation, an ex- 
amination of test data, a teacher’s analysis of the day-to-day 

^ George C. Kyte, The Prineipal at Work, Ciiin k Company, Boston, 
1952, p. 288. 

*The reader who has an interest in purposes for staS meetings 
other than those listed above wOl be helped by the suggestions of 
Thomas II. Briggs and Joseph Jusiman. Imprming Instruction Through 
Supervision, The Macmillan Company. New York, 1956. Chapter XIV. 
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work in his class, or more subjective sources Aat impress 
themselves upon the individuals o£ a school suff. Wenti ca- 
tion of problems may also arise from an examination of cur- 
riculum prompted by external forces such as the curien 
interest in science and mathematics. ^Vhatever the source ot 
the original identihcation, it is usually tentative and subject 


to confirmation. 

Among the means at hand to probe more deeply mto a 
suspected instructional weakness is the pool of jud^enU 
which can be offered by the professional staff. Because of their 
day-by-day experience in the classroom, the teachers are aware 
ot their own instructional problems, but they may not e 
aware that these problems are also shared by others. However, 
a staff discussion can usually indicate matters of widesprea 
concern and distinguish them from problems that concern 
only a few teachers. In a very real sense the staff meeting can 
be one of the earliest steps in the supervisory program. 


To Formulate Ways of Dealing with 
Instructional Problems 

This purpose for staff meetings is important for at least 
two reasons. First, if a staff is plagued by pervading and per- 
sistent problems dealing with instruction, it is clearly the 
supervisor’s responsibility to extend the leadership that will 
help solve the problems. A failure to respond to this kind of a 
situation is one of the very best svays to develop a cynical, 
apathetic, and lackluster staff. 

The matter of staff morale, although important, is really 
subordinate to a second compelling reason for dealing 
promptly and expeditiously with instructional problems. 
\VhUe the learning difficulty remains unsolved, the children 
in the school are not receiving the education they deserve. It 
is, of course, a primary responsibility to present the very best 
possible program at all times to all children. This responsibil- 
ity is inescapable. 
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The concept presented here is that there may be a danger 
in getting caught up %vith an emphasis on complex matters 
before the prerequisites have been met There is a tendency 
to do a great deal of talking about “breaking lock steps” and 
“going beyond the basics” when there is no assurance that 
some instructional routines are bad or that the basics beyond 
which children are expected to soar have even been reached. 

There must be attention to building instructional pro- 
grams that are imaginative, creative, and forward-looking. 
But in the process of building there must also be a rigorous 
attention to maintenance. Thus, while there must be applause 
for the more dramatic innovations in education, there must 
also be applause for those who see the need for the more 
colorless yet equally dramatic emphasis on the teaching chores 
designed to keep the program fundamentally sound. When 
this soundness is threatened by the development of instruc- 
tional problems in, say, the reading program, the most imagi- 
native, the most creative, and the most dramatic course o£ 
action is to deal with those problems promptly and effectively. 

A well-planned series of staff meetings can contribute 
enormously to the formulation of plans to deal with emer- 
gency instructional problems. Assuming that the problems 
have been correctly identified, the next logical step is to 
formulate courses of action that svill deal with them. Mutual 
planning, pooling of information and evidence, and the pre- 
sentation of alternative courses of action are just a few of the 
activities that can engage the time and energy of a staff in 
meetings designed to formulate steps in dealing tvith instruc- 
tional deficiencies. 

To Develop More Dramatic and Creative Approaches 
to Learning 

Previous paragraphs have emphasized the need for dealing 
with instructional problems. In a sense this may be thought of 
as the "remedial” aspect of supervision. To deal only with 
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Ihis aspect ot instructional improvement, however, is to fall 
short of the purposes of supervision. It is no exaggeration 
say that a good supervisory program is not satisfied svith excel- 
lence and must continually tty to achieve imaginative amt 


successful approaches to learning- 

It is unfortunate that this purpose for staff meetings 
often not considered. It may be that a great deal remains to 
be learned about creativity, but enough is now known 
through the eKorts of Getrels, Toirance, and others so that a 
great deal can be done to formulate approaches to teaching 
and learning that are mote likely to be truly creative than 
much of the slipshod and aimless work that now passes for 
creativity. . , 

During a series of staff meetings faculty groups can 
svith real problems related to imagination and creativity, or 
example, Geuels* and Jackson and Tonance* have found that 
in a typical class, the most acative youngsters are least Hkely 
to be found in the top 25 per cent ot the class. The educa- 
tional implications of this distribution of creativity deserve 
most serious attention. Torrance* also reveals a phenomenon 
svhich he terras the ‘'fourth grade slump." This slump w 
marked by a drop-off of creativity among children in the 
fourth grade. It apparently happens too frequently to be due 
to chance among children in schools of the United States. 
Surely school faculties who are sensitive to developing crea- 
tive approaches to problem-solving should be deeply con- 
cerned with this phenomenon. 

The distribution of creative ability among children and 


8 W. Getzel* and P. W. Jaclson, "The Meaning ot Giftedness, An 
Examination of an Expanding Concept," Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 40, 
1958, pp. 75-77. 

t E. Paul Torrance, "Explorations in Creative Thinking in the Early 
School Years: VI. Highly Intelligent and Highly Creative Children in 
a Laboratory School,” Research Memorandum B.E.R. 59-7, Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Muenesota, June, 1959. 

8 Paul Torrance. Guiding Creative Dettelopment, Prentice-Hall. Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey, 1962, pf- 03-94. 
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the regression of this ability at certain grade levels are only 
tivo problems that can serve as a fruitful basis of solid ivork 
by a school staff. Others are techniques of identifying creative 
children, developing creativity through appropriate learning 
situations, and evaluation of creativity through appropriate 
means. Only in a relatively feiv locations is serious ivork being 
done on this problem. It deserves far more attention, and 
surely much of the planning for this kind of svork can and 
must be done in staff meetings. 

To Pool the Ideas and Strengths of the Staff 

This purpose of staff meetings is probably most often met 
incidentally during discussions before and after the meeting 
itself. IVhat is isanted is a deliberate commitment to the pur- 
pose of pooling ideas and strengths. It might be useful to set 
a series of meetings with the avowed objective of sharing ideas 
about some phase of the supersdsory program. In this regard 
the tendency to “brainstorm” should be avoided. While some 
good may come from freetvheeling ideas, a more orderly ap- 
proach is likely to yield better results. This more orderly ap- 
proach is best characteriied by s^tematic presentations by 
those who have made adequate preparation. Careful prepara- 
tion enables a staff member who has a deep interest in a par- 
ticular subject-matter area to disseminate his knowledge 
among his colleagues about his field of interest while at the 
same time he is able to extend his o^vn knowledge. 

The praaicc of orderly presentation of ideas by those most 
competent to deal with them is neither new nor unique but 
it is sometimes neglected. For example, a great deal is often 
^dc of the desirability of rotating diairmen at faculty meet- 
ings. ^Ivocates of this practice usually claim that it is an 
extension of democratic practices. It u doubtful that this 
reasoning is meritorious. The reason for rotating the leader- 
ship of staff meetings is so that the leader can contribute 
something other than a tentative knowledge of the Roberts' 
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Rules o! Order. To give teachers the form of leadenhip with- 
out the substance is sham. Substance is provided by presenting 
the opportunity for solid contributions on the part of the 
teacher who leads the staff meeting. This contribution should 
ideally be in form of ideas and knowledge, thoroughly pre- 
pared, which lead to instructional improvement. 

To Develop an A llSchool Spirit 

Elementary school teachers tend to be individualists. A 
strict self<ontained classroom organization unfortunately ag- 
gravates this condition. Often the very language of the teacher 
laj-s bare this flasv. “My children,*' "ray class,” “my unit arc 
some of the terms which in themselves are not objectionable 
but which betray a tendency to Uiink in terms of a single 
class rather than the school as a whole. It is, of course, d^ 
sirable that a teacher identify himself with his class, but it i* 
undesirable when such identification assumes preeminence. 

By their very nature staff meetings can do a great deal to 
not only mitigate this condition but also to build positive 
attitudes about the school as a whole. The supervisor’s obliga- 
tion in this setting is to stress the importance of the work of 
each to a total outcome rather than a more atomistic stress on 
the work of individuals in a discrete fashion. Thus the quality 
of the school's program must not be subordinated to the work 
of individual grades or teachers. The problem here is one of 
goals, and the danger here is that the goals are likely to be 
centered around what should be accomplished in the individ- 
ual teacher's classes without reference as to hoiv these goals 
can be amalgamated into instructional goals for the sdiool. 
Supervisors must continually strive to keep the work of the 
sua in harmony with the instructional goals of the school. 
Stafi meetings svhich serve to keep these objectives in the fore- 
front of stafi members’ thinking are eminently useful in this 
regard. However mere exhortation, while efiective in the 
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short run, soon begins to pale with repetition. Hoiv much 
more effective an approach, although perhaps less inspira- 
tional, is the constant appraisal of the day-to-day activities in 
terms of the overarching goals of the school. As staff members 
begin to perceive that their work is important only in rela- 
tion to the school program, they begin to expand their aspira- 
tions beyond what they themselves wish to do, and they begin 
to identify positively and sometimes eagerly ivith the work of 
others. Their triumphs are shared and their failures become 
challenges. Rivalries and jealousies that so often mar the per- 
fection of cohesive teamwork diminish if they do not disap- 
pear altogether. Thus staff meetings by directly approaching 
the matter of staff unification can contribute enormotisly to 
the ongoing supervisory program of the school. 

To Evaluate Certain Elements of the 
Supervisory Program 

This purpose for staff meetings may be regarded as a 
corollary to the purpose immediately preceding. If instruc- 
tional improvement is an all-school concern, certain aspects 
of evaluation inevitably become an all-school concern. At this 
point no attempt is made (o treat the problem of evaluation 
as such. This is left to a later section. Hoivever, it is appropri- 
ate at thu point to emphasize that one of the purposes of staff 
meetings is to bring to bear evaluations of staff on the instruc- 
tional program. These evaluations may be highly informal, 
but it is to be hoped tliat the collective evaluations will be 
made on the basis of data and information which are gathered 
sj-steraatically. One of the basic tenets of evaluation is that it 
be continuous. Certainly one means of applying evaluative 
techniques is provided by the staff meeting wherein the ap- 
propriate data can be presented, interpreted, discussed, and 
acted upon. ^\'hiIe such practices are a far cry from the total 
evaluative procedure, it is an important aspect of it. 
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be remem'bered is that preplanning for staff meetings should 
not be confined to the supervisor. It is difficult if not impos- 
sible to elicit any helpful suggestions or discussion from 
people stfho are in a very real sense taken by surprise by the 
content of the meeting. ^Viihout the circulation of a prepared 
agenda, contributions that are made are not likely to result 
from considered reflection. 

Backgrounding the Meeting 

Another important phase of planning for the staff meeting 
is a thorough preparation with regard to the background of 
the problems to be considered. An important part of the pre- 
paratory itfork is the work-up of the problems so that their 
significance will be recognucd by those ivho must come to 
grips with them. This practice has the salutary effect of se- 
lecting only those problems which have significance and elimi- 
nating educational trivia from consideration. 

In order (o present a background of significance for a given 
problem, the supervisor must spend time and effort in assem- 
bling the appropriate infonnatton. Although many staff meet* 
ings purport to be democratic, a common complaint voiced 
by teachers is that they are expected to accept the problems 
that supervisors deem important At times announcement of 
such problems comes as a distinct surprise, not to say shock, 
to teachers who do not see the same significance as the super- 
visor docs and perhaps never will, because of the abrupt 
manner in which they are often introduced. It would appeal 
that if, after a careful investigation of the problem and a well- 
constructed exegesis to the facult)', the teachers remain in- 
different to it, it is not actually much of a problem. Even if it 
b, sutxess in dealing with it is probably a remote contingency 
in the face of faculty apatliy. 

One way to insure the inclusion of only relevant matters 
in staff meetings b to share the agenda building with the 
staff, llib can be simply handled by requesting items for the 
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agenda, or it range to a more elaborate structure of having 
a duly constituted committee to screen matters tvhich are to 
come before the staff. No matter how this responsibility is 
shared, someone must be ready to interpret the significance 
of agenda items. 

Another matter that deserves serious attention in plan- 
ning staff meetings might be termed mechanical aspects. 
These aspects srould include the time, place, and length of 
the meeting together wth such other considerations as seating 
arrangements, lighting, and ventilation. 

Perhaps the most stubborn of these problems relates to the 
time of the meeting. Of course the time of the meeting has a 
hea \7 influence upon the length of the meeting. For example, 
meetings held before school can scarcely be called “open 
ended”; when the bell rings, the meeting must end. 

There are relatively few choices for meeting times. These 
are before-school meetings, noon-hour meetings, after-school 
meetings, meetings on school time, and "holiday” meetings, 
which, in keeping t%ith present thinking, include Saturda)^. 
Each of these meeting times has advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and on the ss-hole none is completely satisfactory. Be- 
fore-school meetings are advantageous in that the staff is likely 
to be fresh and not in need of refreshment that is considered 
necessary in meetings held later in the day and which cuts so 
sharply into the time available for the business at hand. Be- 
cause the meetings must end at a specific time, it may also be 
argued that meetings may be handled more expeditiously. 

These ad^'ant3ges scarcely bear close examination in rela- 
tion to their disadvantages. Before-school meetings are usually 
short, sometimes too short. In addition, children arrive at the 
school while the meeting is in progress, and their presence, 
although perhaps unseen, is not unheard. This of course con- 
stitutes a distraction by contributing to a general uneasiness. 
Another disadvantage of before-school meetings is that teach- 
ers ordinarily spend time before the opening session in put- 
ting the finbhing touches cm their plans, administering 
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individual help, conferring %vith parents and other teachers, 
and, in general, taking care of the countless details that are a 
part of teaching. A common rejoinder to this recitation of dis- 
advantages is that these meetings occur at most once a sveek, 
and, if they are scheduled properly, many of these problems 
can be anticipated by the teachers and therefore planned for 
at other times. This argument has merit, but the fact remains 
that a before-school meeting rarely permits the leisurely re- 
flection which so many instructional problems demand. 

Many of the same objections can be raised for the noon- 
hour meeting. Time is sharply limited by the onset of the 
afternoon session. There are noon-hour obligations that must 
be met by teachers, particularly in schools where children are 
transported. %Vhen noon-hour meetings are held over lunch, 
a most deplorable and distractive note is introduced by the 
rattle of lunch bags, the stir created by coffee pouters, and 
exclamations of disgust borne from yet another peanut butter 
sandwich, Conducting any sort of a businesslike meeting 
under such conditions is, to put it charitably, impossible. The 
alternative is, of course, to wait until everyone has finished 
his lunch, svith the unhappy consequence of having insuffi- 
cient time to read the agen^. much less act upon it. 

There are staffs that claim that noon-hour meetings are 
preferable to before-school or after-school meetings. Certainly 
they are more convenient to many, particularly to those who 
regard after-school hours as their osvn time. However, con- 
venience must not be equated with quality. 

Another advantage often cited for noon-hour meetings is 
that there is a friendly feeling of cameraderie engendered by 
the breaking of bread together. An expression of this point of 
vieiv leaves one with the unhappy conclusion that meetings 
held at other times tend to degenerate into a state of nature 
'''here snarling and biting are the hallmarks. Of course this is 
nonsense. If staff members are dyspeptic during an after- 
school meeting and grouchy during a before-school meeting, 
they are certain to exhibit some type of postprandial distress 
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during a noon-hour meeting. The problem is not so much a 
matter of time as it is personality. If a staff can rvork together 
at all, it can do so at any time. 

The after-school meeting b viesved with some misgivings 
by teachers because of an unfortunate tendency to prolong 
these beyond reason. The expense of time which lies ahead 
at the end of a school day is deceiving and sometimes results 
in a meeting marked by s\-aywardness. The obvious remedy is 
to set a time limit for meetings of perhaps an hour which can 
be exceeded only under unusual circumstances. Of course 
these unusual circumstances are open to broad interpretation 
and, perhaps for some supervisors, trivial circumstances svould 
qualify. Yet the imposition of a time limit for after-school 
meetings does much to reassure teachers that they will not be 
kept for an unreasonable length of time except for matters of 
grave importance. 

After-school meetings are advantageous for a number^ of 
reasons. The children are not on the premises. The meeting 
can proceed at a more leisurely, reflective pace because of the 
increased time available. In addition, resource people from 
outside the faculty probably will find an after-school hour 
more convenient than a pres^ool or noon-hour meeting. 

There is yet another mauer that deserves comment regard- 
ing after-school meetings. There is a tendency to regard after- 
school hours as overtime by some teachers. Indeed some 
school officials have had to disabuse staff members of this no- 
tion by passing regulations that have the effect of keeping 
teachers in the schools until a certain time in the afternoon. 
Needless to say, it is unfortunate that such restritcions must 
be imposed, for they certainly detract from the professional 
spirit that one likes to attribute to teaching. It has an added 
effect of being somewhat of an insult to the conscientious 
teacher who needs no sudi extraneous motivation to do svhat 
he svould do any way. 

The point is that time after school simply cannot be re- 
jprded as free time in the usual sense. Supervisors need not 
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apologize for holding after-school meetings because some 
teachers may regard them as impositions. 

Perhaps the best time for staff meetings is during school 
hours. All of the adi’antages for after-school meetings are pre- 
served and even enhanced. Early dismissal of children makes 
possible a block of time which is unattainable through other 
means. The disadvantage of meetings on school time stems 
from the fact that children lose time from an already restricted 
instructional schedule. While we might say with some justice 
that time spent in staff meetings on school time ivill have a 
long-range effect on instructional improvement, most schools 
find it impossible to make a wholesale commitment to this 
plan. Hoivever, in viexv of the advantages this plan presents, its 
moderate use should be encouraged. 

Place of the Staff Meeting 

How much the location or surroundings affea the quality 
of staff meetings is open to some question. Certainly logical 
analysis svould lead to certain conclusions about lighting, 
ventilation, and general comfort. It school officials were to 
emulate certain business enterprises, a conference room 
would loom large in their thinking. Many school staffs meet 
in rooms singularly unsuited for such occasions. Among these 
is the teachers' lounge. There should be a semblance of a 
businesslike atmosphere at a staff meeting which may be dis- 
couraged by the arrangement of a lounge. In addition, the 
room used for staff meetings should make provision for note- 
taking. Of course it is possible to take notes under almost any 
conditions, but optimum conditions should be provided 
wherever possible. 

Qassrooms are sometimes used for staff meetings. The 
problem here is that elementary school desks and chairs are 
not svell suited to the dimoisions of adults. If this ivere not 
so, the classroom would be a rather gpod meeting place. It 
lends to be large, airy, and well lifted Its atmosphere is less 
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casual than a teachers’ lounge and yet informal enough so 
that it is not oppressive. Yet, with all of these advantages, it is 
uncomfortable and therefore is not Tvell suited for adu t 
meetings. 

Most elementary schools do not have a really good room 
for staff meetings. Certainly one would hesitate to set aside an 
appropriate space for the exclusive use of staff meetings, t 
would be used far too infrequently to warrant the «pense. 
All one can really do is to find the room in the building that 
stfill lend itself best to staff meetings and make ivhateier 
adaptations are necessary. Perhaps the room that most often 
len^ itself to this purpose is the school library, although this 
is far from ideal. 

Conduct of the Supervisor During the Meeting 

To separate a supervisor’s conduct during a staff meeting 
from all other aspects of supervisory behavior is, of course, 
impossible. Yet in order to clarify certain behavioral aspects 
of staff meetings the attempt must be made. 

The attribute most desired in a supervisor during a meet- 
ing is restraint This attribute is also mentioned very little. 
The tendency to talk at great length, the urge to present one s 
views, the temptation to vault from premise to conclusion 
with little or no intervening discussion preclude the fulfill* 
ment of the purposes of the meeting, whatever they may be. 

Another desirable characteristic of a supervisor’s behasdor 
during a meeting is tolerance. Some would prefer the I'ord 
acceptant, but there arc at times views expressed which can 
only be tolerated, and not accepted at all. Although tolerance 
can be an extremely cruel word, carrying with it overtones of 
amusement, superiority, and general boorishness, it is not 
used here in this sense at alL It simply means that there can 
be no such thing as a stupid question or remark from sincere 
people striving for excellence. \Vhen a question or remark 
arises that is off the mark, it ought to be regarded as ivhat it 
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probably is — an attempt to move ahead. If it cannot be ac- 
cepted, it at least can be received with good svill or, in another 
svord, tolerance. One need not recite the melancholy tales of 
teachers whose attempts to contribute to meetings were re- 
ceived ivith scorn, or svorse, amusement No one needs to 
defend tolerance. "VSTiat is astonishing is that there are so 
many instances of intolerance in the special sense of the svord 
as it is used here. 

The conduct of a supervisor during the meeting should 
also be characterized by adaptability. This word implies more 
than a lack of rigidity. It implies, rather, an active testing of 
one’s position against the points of view and reasoning postfers 
of others. If a supervisor's position is found svanting, it follows 
that it should be changed. This may appear to be rather obvi- 
ous. However, there are times when a $uf«rvisory position is 
frozen fast and cannot be thawed even by the warmth en- 
gendered by sweet reasonableness.* 

Actually the supervisor should be seeking reasons why his 
position is untenable rather than attempt to woo others to his 
points of view. In other words he should ask for reasons why 
a certain plan or project will not work, and from this rather 
negative approach, refute arguments as they arise. If he can- 
not refute these counterarguments, he must change his own 
points of view. 

Such behavior is difficult, for everyone has his precon- 
ceived notions and prejudices. These biases sometimes die 
painfully, but, if there is a contemporaneous birth of a new or 
different approach, all is not lost. Only by judicious adapta- 
tion is progress possible. 

In addition to the types of conduct mentioned above, 
supervisors must also exhibit characteristics that reflect sound 

* Over the yean thi* writer &as beea gatberiog infotmatioa about 
lie ttrengihs and weaknesses of staff meetings as perceived by teachers. 
High on the list of irritations is the meeting characterized by a s ha m 
dtsc^on about matters already decided beforehand. Although the dis- 
cussions against certain decisions are eminently sensible, at least in the 
minds of the majority of the discussants, no changes resulL 
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STAFF MEETINGS AS A FACTOR OF MORALE 

An indiridoal's morale is aF<«rTM, in part, by wfaat hap- 
pens to btm. Unfortunately, for many teachers, staff meetings 
happen to them.* ^\’iles indkates that stafi meetings present 
opportunities for wholesome interaction of staff personnel, 
for cooperatiTe thinhing, for staff planning;, for getting to 
Lnow the total school, and for the interchange of ideas.* \\'hcn 
staff meetings fall short of these goaK one cannot expect 
merrale to soar. 

In general the es-idence indicates that, when staff meetings 
result in solid accomplishment, teacher attitudes toward them 
are strongly positive. The convene is of course true. 

Suggestions for improving staff morale which are made by 
^^’^e5,^• and Spain, Drummond, and Goodlad,** among 
othen, can be followed with success within the framework of 
the staff meeting. For sample. If it is important that super- 
vison "plan with the any changes that are made” enr **if 
you have to act prior to a staff dixausiem. be sure to explain 
your action at the ffm opportunity and seek discussion of the 
action,”^ then dearly a staff meeting is indicated. 

An interesting study by Banhol points up the conditions 
she found in faculty mcetmgs which contribute to good 
teacher morale.** The number in parenthesa iadiczta the 

• K. A. Cool asd Harold FoU. lie School Famlty ifeetin^ Si?- 
aificant in r muK i Un g Prcrfononal Crwth?,“ ScAooi Reeiev, MarA, 
1952, pp. 142-JW. 

* RimbaD tSUeV Sv^minofi /or B<tier Schoob, Prentice-Kan. Inc. 
Englewood CliSi. New Jasey. 193<l p- 150. 

pp. 174-176. 

rr Cliarlo R. Spain. Harold D. Prx anno ad, and Jc^ L Coodlad. 
Educational Leadenhip gnd the EUmmUry School Principal Rinehart 
t CompanT, New Ycal, 1936. p. 94. 
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percentage o£ teachers tvho regarded each item as contribu 
tory to morale. 


1. Teacher participation in forming policies concerning faculty 

meetings (94.0). , . 

2. Easy yet businesslike and orderly atmosphere m 

meetings (85.2) . . 

3. Efforts by principals to see that all who^ have . • 

commenu in faculty meetings are recognized and 
questions are referred to the proper source m the gro p 
answers (84.6). . 

4. Effective use in school programs of conclusions or s 

reached in faculty meetings (83.0) . _ ,^pnt 

5. Encouragement of principals for staff meetings to F 
comments and ideas of all members as worthy of consi cr 


6. Use of comfortable and large enough rooms for faculty meet 

7. Complete freedom for interchange of ideas in faculty meet 

ings (79.7). /eon 

8. Faculty meetings organized around teachers’ problems (79. ) • 

9. Democratic atmospheres in faculty meetings (78.6) . 

10. Consideration of the comfort of staff members at faculty 


meetings (78.6) . 

11. Faculty meetings centered around topics of teacher impor- 
tance (78.0) . 

12. Effective faculty meeting planning committees (77.5) . 

13. Efforts on the parts of principals to keep a few persons from 
dominating faculty meetings (76i>) . 

14. Improvement of staff quality and school program through 
faculty meetings (74.7) . 

15. Agendas or definite plans for faculty meetings (74.2). 

16. Consideration of important topics first in faculty meetings 

.. . , 

17. Opportunities to listen to talVs by resource people in faculty 
meetings (67.6) . 

18. Flexible furniture arrangements in rooms used for faculty 
meetings (67.0). 

19. Completion of faculty meetings with feelings of accomplish- 
ment by all (63.2) . 

20. Effective solution of teadiets’ problems in faculty meetings 
(62.6). 

21. Faculty meetmgs held during school time (57.7) . 
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22. Allowance of time for evaluation of progress made at faculty 
meetings (53.3) . 

23. Availability of agendas for faculty meetings prior to the 
meetings (51.7). 

24. Time given to faculty meetings used to best advantage (51.6) . 

It is safe to assume that the converse of each of these con- 
ditions, ivhen present in a staff meeting, would tend to de- 
tract from morale. In addition to the converse of the above 
twenty-four mentioned conditions, Barthol also found that 
there are certain conditioivs which do not contribute to good 
teacher morale ivhen they are present as a part of a faculty 
meeting. These are: 

1. Feelings among staff members that certain decisions were made 
at faculty meetings which were not in accord with the feelings 
of the majority of the members (69.8) . 

2. Feelings of patient waiting on the part of staff members for 
faculty meetings to end so that they may return to other 
matters (67.6). 

3. Feelings of little or nothing accomplished in group discus* 
sions at faculty meetings (64.3) ■ 

4. Interruption of principal of discussions in faculty meetings 
with unsatisfactory contributions or dedsions (57.7) . 

5. Freer discussion of faculty meeting topics by staff members 
after the meetings are over (53.9) . 

In order to improve faculty morale through staff meetings, 
Barthol’s data suggest the following conditions ought to be 
given attention: 

1. Greater teacher partidpaiion in forming the polides concern- 
ing the faculty meetings. 

2. Organization of faculty meetings around topics of teacher 
importance and teachm' problems and effeaive solutions 
sought for these problems at the meetings. 

3. Agendas or definite plans for faculty meetings and avail- 
ability of these agendas to the staff prior to the meetings. 

4. Effective faculty planning committees. 

5. Faculty meetings held during sdiool time. 

6. Use Qt tocim- for {acuU.y tneetlost that aie comfotuble and. 
large enough with flexible furniture arrangements for small 
group discussions. 
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7. Consideration of the comfort of individual staff 

faculty meetings sudi as provisions for ash trays, 
ments, etc . . , «« 

8. Atmospheres in faculty meetings which are democratic easy 
yet businesslike and orderly. 

9. Efforts by principals to see that a few persons do not , 

faculty meetings, that all coromenu and ideas are 

as worthy of consideration, and that all who have ques i 
are recognized and assisted. . 

10. Opportunities to listen to talks by resource people at lacuu; 

meetings. , . -mrinr- 

11. Proper allowance of time in faculty meetings so that 
tani topics may be taken up first and time may still be 
able for evaluation of progress made in the meeting. ^ 

12. Complete freedom for interchange of ideas in faculty m 

IS. E^ctive use in the school program of conclusions or solutiom 
reached in faculty meetings in order to bring about an s 
provemeni in the quality of the staff and the school pregia 
through these meetings. ,. . 

14. Completion of faculty meetings with a feeling of aecomphu** 
ment by all. 


A study by Cook and Full relates indirectly to this icla- 
tionship between staff meetings and morale.** The intent of 
these investigators was to assess the impact of faculty meet- 
ings on improvement of instruction. However, the aspects 
of such meetings have meaning when viewed in the context 
of morale. Five standards that ought to characterize good staff 
meetings were selected. These standards are described as 
follotvs: 


1. Concerned with teachers' professional needs and focused on 
problems in the immediate school environment. 

2. Must be concerned with broad development and, at the same 
time, provide for professional needs of all teachers. 

3. Must be well planned. 

4. Growth results from meetings for which teachers have made 
careful preparation. 

5. Teachers encouraged to participate in meetings.** 

1* K. A. Cook and Harold Full, loc. cil. 
i5/6id.,p. 142. 
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In order to detennine how well these standards were 
being met, Cook and Full sur%'eyed teachen who represented 
240 schools in the state of ^Vest Virginia, Results of the suney 
scarcely can be termed encouraging. The results for the first 
standard, concern with professional needs in the immediate 
school environment, indicate that in only 14 per cent of the 
schools were broad educational aims studied. In only 23 per 
cent of the schools' staff meetings svas teacher participation a 
characteristic in planning. Most of the schools (48 per cent) 
were concerned tvilh studies of subject matter. 

If faculty meetings are demoted largely to a discussion of subject 
matter aims and objectives that are not particularly related to 
the instruaional needs of teachers and if teachen do not par- 
tidpate to any great degree in formulating the problems in terms 
of their own needs, it is not easy to undentand how escn the 
most promising teachers can receive a high degree of professional 
stimulation. Nowhere within the scope of the data is there strong 
positive evidence that significant needs of the teachers are given 
attention in planning faculty meetings.'* 

For the second standard, concern with broad develop- 
menu and provision for professional needs of all teachers, 
Cook and Full found that an 37 per cent of the schools the 
problem studied concerned discipline; in 8 per cent of the 
schools the problem studied concerned significant develop- 
menu in education; in 10 per cent of the schools the prob- 
lems studied at staff meetings concerned discipline as a 
fundamental in teaching and learning. It would appear that 
those who planned these faculty meetings failed to rccognire 
the training, experience, abilities, interests, needs, and atti- 
tudes of the teachers. If such recognition were indeed evident, 
this evidence would take the form of a greater concern with a 
broader array of problems than was uncovered by Cook and 
Full. 

For the planning of faculty meetings. Cook and Full 
found that in 70 per cent of the schools notices of meetings 
H5. 
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were given one week or less in advance. This finding is fu ^ 
ther sharpened by the fact that 43 per cent of the schools 
teachers received notice of the meetings not more an on 
day in advance of the meetings, and in 21 per cent o e 
schools notices of the meetings were given on the day ot m 
meeting. In addition to this the principal in 58 per cent o 
these schools made all the plans for the meetings, and m only 
10 per cent of the schools was there cooperative planning. 
From these results it can be gathered then that in the major 
ity of the schools studied there tvas insufficient notice 
rvith regard to the meeting. In over half the schools stu i 
the planning was in the hands of one person. 

These findings, of course, are related to the fourth stan 
ard which relates to the preparation that teachers make or 
the staff meeting. In 6$ per cent of the schools it wa* t* 
cated that teachers spend thirty minutes or less in preparing 
for a faculty meeting. Thb is not surprising in viesv of the 
evidence that indicates that they leceive very little notice 
of the meeting. Indeed, of the 63 per cent svho indicated that 
they spent thirty minutes or less in preparation, 59 per cwi 
of the same group indicated that the time spent in preparmg 
for meetings is perhaps more nearly aero than thirty minutes. 

The last standard indicates that teachers participate m 
meetings in 61 per cent of the schools by the informal discus- 
sion method and in only 21 per cent of the schools is dis- 
cussion chiefly by the principal. This presents a somewhat 
more positive picture. However, the study by Cook and Full 
indicates that these practices fall short of desirable standards 
by a considerable margin. 

The implications of Cook and Full’s study with respect to 
morale factors are clear. Here b a picture of typical practice 
in faculty meetings wherein the problems studied and dis- 
cussed are rather narroiv, and wherein there is insufficient 
nntire of mcetines, which results in almost no preparation 
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the work of a professional staff aggressively attacking its 
problems. %VhiIe no direct study of morale tvas made in this 
investigation, the inference is clear. 

Arnold studied the problem of morale as influenced by 
participation in group planning and action.*^ One of the 
variables he studied t\'as the faculty meeting. In order to 
judge each item qualitatively, responses were given point 
values as follotvs: Very Often — 5, Often — 4, Sometimes — 3, 
Seldom — 2, Never — 1. Using this technique Arnold found 
that teachers gave a mean rating of 3.6 to staff meetings while 
principals scored faculty meetings slightly higher svith a mean 
rating of 3.8. No item was rated higher ^an 4.1 by the teach- 
ers (leader gives adequate explanation of matters that have 
been administratively decided), and the Icnvcst rating was 
2.6 (small discussion groups or “buzz sessions” are used to 
clarify a problem under discussion) . A rating of 4 indicates 
a frequency of approximately 50 per cent according to Arnold. 
His data would seem to indicate that the teachen in his 
sample lacked a certain amount of enthusiasm for staff meet- 
ings. It is also interesting to note the close agreement with 
principals who, according to the data, do most of the plan- 
ning for these meetings. 

Again the rele\-ance of staff meetings to morale is pointed 
up by this investigation. If it is true that morale is influenced 
by the success or failure of important activities, and if a staff 
meeting is in fact an important professional activity, one can 
only assume that morale is not enhanced by meetings which 
ignore to a large extent those things svhich arc known to 
exert a desirable effect. 

Of course one cannot generalize to the extent that all 
staff meetings are deadening and unproductive. Just as cer- 
tain activities tend to depress morale, so svill the converse of 
these activities improve it. The important consideration is 

Dwight L. Arnold. "Monde as laBuencrd by Panidpition in 
Group Planning and Action." Educational Rescarth DulUlin, College 
el Education. Ohio State Univei«ty, Norember II, 1953. pp. 202-211. 
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that Staff meetings, by achies'ing purposes perceived to be 
important by teachers, not only help to develop a sound 
improvement program, but also des'clop good attitude a ut 
teaching and the profesion. Thus good staff meeting set 
conditions svhich are reinforcing. As progress is made, mcen 
live are provided to progres further. 

Special Problems Related to Sta0 Meetings 

Surely not all the faults that are identified svilh faculty 
meetings are attributable to supervison and principals- 
Teachen must bear some of the onus theraselve. There we 
some characterislia that teachers manifet which can be de- 
scribed charitably as infuriating. 

The first of these is the talkative teacher. No one really 
minds listening to others (unless he is pathologically ego* 
centric) if what is being said is interesting and pertinent 
However, there are staff members ivho by their incessant and 
irrelevant chatter bring to mind the old story of the caveman 
who said to his ivife, “Now that we have learned to communi- 
cate, shut up!" Even though it was pointed out earlier that 
teachers should not be inhibited from contributing to a ro«t' 
ing, there is a limit, and this limit is characterized by rele- 
vance. The supervisor who does not discourage such behavior 
contributes to factors that tend to dbenchanl the majority of 
teachers, svho justly feel that staff meetings are intended to 
solve problems and not sers'e as forums. 

"What can be done to discourage such conduct depends 
somewhat on the teacher. Usually, though not alleys, one 
svho talks at great length around a periphery does not delib- 
erately tend to obstruct and u often shocked ivhen told that 
he is being slightly offensive. Often all that is needed is to 
introduce a new structure into the meeting svhich svill permit 
the teacher to "sec" the effect of too much talk. This struc- 
ture is well knosvn to those who work with group processes. 
It consists of having one ox two observers who are asked to be 
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someivhat more concerned about the mechanics of the meet- 
ing than its content. Their task is to analyze the meeting 
from the standpoint of who contributes, how often each mem- 
ber contributes, and the relevance of the contribution. 
Torvard the end of the roeering^ this analysis is presented and, 
hopefully, will prove instructive. To be sure, such a restruc- 
turing of a staff meeting produces a certain amount of arti- 
ficiality, at least in its early stages. With time this tends to 
dissipate and also in time the need for such restructuring may 
become unnecessary. 

Should the use of observers bil and should the debilitat- 
ing effect of the random conversationalist continue, a more 
direct approach suggests itself. He who is in charge of a 
meeting can exert considerable control. One means of exert- 
ing such control is to ask directly for comments from others 
even though it is evident that the talkative teacher svishes to 
be heard. Thb is notan especially gentle procedure but it has 
its effect Should the teacher in question be an “interrupter” 
as well as a “talker” it b clearly up to the supervisor to insbt 
that all staff members be given a chance to contribute. Jf 
these procedures leave the talkative teacher unmoved, a con- 
ference may be in order. To permit such a condition to per- 
sbt b to do a disservice to all, but particularly to the teacher 
who is unknowingly offending fab o^Iieagues. 

A second problem b related to the teacher who b out of 
field. Thb refers to the teacher who engages in hb oira pri- 
vate conversation while the meeting b in progress or svbo 
makes side comments about the business of the meeting. These 
comments are usually in the form of wisecracks. Unlike the 
talkative teacher, the out-of-ficld teacher usually knoivs that 
hb conduct b dbciacting, but does not care. The use of ob- 
server analyses may be helpful here but they cannot be 
counted upon. Usually the direct approach b more helpful. 
Thb may take the form of holding up the meeting until the 
teacher realizes that he b the object of silent attention. Or it 
may take the form of a question which can be answered only 
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This problem usually resolves itself into a conflict in goals. 
This teacher's goals may or may not be in harmony iviih the 
goals presented during the meeting. U’hcn they are, all is 
well. ^\Tien they are not, they do not concern him. His be- 
havior is more likely to be characterized by indifference or 
quiet resistance rather than hostility. Of all the problem 
types this is the most difficult to deal with. A. search for causes 
may res-eal that this teacher's behavior stems from insecurity 
(“I must do well") or from a competitive spirit ("I must be 
better'') or it may stem from a lack of experience with a 
mutually helpful faculty. Whatever the reason, the attitude 
is not one to be encouraged. The solution lies in leading this 
teacher to accept the overarching goals of supervision to 
which his personal goals can contribute. This is not an easy 
task, but it may prove helpful in formulating goals that are 
pCTiinem not only to this teacher but to others as svell. It was 
pointed out earlier that many objectives of supervision arc 
stated in the form of good intentions which in fact may be 
unachles-able. If a teacher examines such goals in the harsh 
light of reality and finds them deficient, a dialectic may be 
introduced which may in turn lead to a useful sjuthesis. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Of all supervisory procedures the staff meeting is the most 
widely used. The evidence indicates that it is a technique not 
ahs-a)-s used w'cll. Since staff meetings have a direct effect on 
instruction in part because they have an effect on morale, it is 
of crucbl importance that time should be given to those 
maitcn svhich lead to positive attitudes about faculty meet- 
ings. It is witliin this context that items such as time and place 
of meetings, adequate notice of meetings, and proper super- 
visory conduct during the meeting assumes imporuncc. 

Howeser, the importance of purpose and content of staff 
meetings is of primary significance. The suff meeting pre- 
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sents an opportunity for all the professional members of a 
staff to come to grips with instruction. To fail to use this 
opportunity to the maximum is to fail svith one of tlic most 
effective supcrvbory aids at a school’s disposal. 
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CHAPTER 


7 


In-Service Education 

and Instructional Improvement 


One of the hallmarks of a true professional, svhatever h« 
profession, is a never-ceasing zeal to learn. Unfortunately, 
not all members of the various professions possess this zeal, 
*nd, regrctubly, this includes members of all branches of 
the leaching profession. Because it is easy to become ins-oh-ed 
With the obviously necessary duties of teaching, adminisira- 
tiotr, or supervision, keeping up v.iih neiv developments in 
the field of education is wistfully regarded by some as a 
luxury. These who maintain U\is concept soon find them- 
seh'cs holding firmly to the status quo for they have no basis 
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£or growth. Decisions are made in terms o£ 

is at best incomplete. Soon their schools lack the vital y 

drive that characterize good schools evcrysyhere. 

What is needed is tlie realization that keeping up 
is not a luxury at all but one of the most 
shies. Because of this realization programs of f . 

cation have become more and more common in sc oo 

United States. ..TTned 

Because of the variety of activities that may e 
in-service education, there are a number of ^ * 

Among the most useful is that offered by Haas, sv o sa 
“Broadly conceived, in-service education includes a ac 
ties engaged in by the professional personnel during t e 
service and designed to contribute to . 

job.”* Two items of significance are explicit in this de ni » • 
One is that in-service education never stops “during 
service.” The second is that these programs ' contri ute 
improvement on the job." Thus Haas asks nothing wss a 
constant improvement throughout the career of an ° ' 
It is a demanding but necessary definition and one with eno^ 
mous implications. 


RELATIONSHIP OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
TO THE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 

An in-service education program can be the supervisory 
program, but only if certain conditions are met. In an earlier 
section of this volume the characteristics of a good supervisory 
program were presented as follows: 

1. A careful examination of the instructional program to deier- 
mine areas most in need of improvement. 

1 C. Glenn Haas, "In-Senfice Education Today/' National SooM? 
for the Study of Education, 56tli Yearbook, Pan I, University of Cl«' 
cago Press, Chicago, 1957. p. tS. 
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2. A set of objectives to guide the supervisory program. 

3. Activities appropriate in terms of the objectives to improve 
the selected areas of instructiorL 

4. The formulation of evaluative criteria to determine the extent 
of improvement 

^Vhen these characteristics mark an in-service education pro- 
gram, a supervisory program emerges. \Vhile the supervisory 
program is an in-service program, not all in-service programs 
are supervisory. In-service education may be concerned tviih 
matten that are more administrative in nature, such as the 
use of cumulative folders, discipline or classroom manage- 
ment, or classification of pupils. Each of these matters bears 
upon instruction to be sure, but instruction is not the focus 
of attention in such in-service programs. 

An in-scrvice education program directed at improving 
instruction must provide activities and experiences that ate 
in harmony with the objectw'es of the program. In this sense 
in-service education must be regarded as a teaching situation 
and, because of those involved, a teaching situation of the 
very highest order. Because a supervisory program is, in fact, 
an in-service program, the planning, activities, and ev-alua- 
tion svill be generally the same for each. In this light the 
comments made about the supervisory program in Chapter 
III will also serve for the in-service education program. 

In most cases the objectives of an in-service program will 
reflect a given need. It is improbable that exactly the same 
needs svill be reflected by different schools. Even ivhen a 
general need is manifested by more than one school, such as 
reading improvement, this need is likely to differ sufficiently 
in detail horn school to school to s\'arrant differing ap- 
proaches. The differences can usually be attributed to varia- 
bility in teacher background and experience, in the quality 
of supervisory leadership, in community support and re- 
sources, in student population, and in incentives, motivations, 
Work habits, and industry. 

Because of these variabtltties it is not strange that the 
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program, itseU. Thus attendance at a professional meeting 
svhich has a theme different from the in-service program is 
not to be discouraged, but by the same token should not be 
confused with the program. 


EXAMPLES OF IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

There arc of coune excellent examples of in-service pro- 
grams. In those presented here to illustrate good practice, one 
notices diversity in intent but a similatity in that each is 
specific ivilh regard to its oivn purposes. 

The first of these illustrations describes a program de- 
signed to help teachers to deal with reading problems.* In 
1950 a reading center was established by the Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, public schools to furnish in-service education for ele- 
mentary school teachen who wished to gain additional insight 
and experience in the ptoblans of temedial reading. Train- 
ing was also offered in the techniques of preparing remedial 
reading instructional materials for use with disabled readen 
in their classrooms. The teachers who have rvorked in the 
reading center have returned to their classrooms where they 
were able to teach children by adapting reading center 
materials and methods to class use. The teachers’ experience 
in the center enabled diem to deal more effectively with the 
individual reading problems of children. 

Broadhead describes the operation of center as follows: 

Every six weeks five teachers from different elementary schoob 
come to the reading center for full time work while substitute 
leachers take over the work of their dassrooms. The teachers are 
selected on the basis of their interest in participating in the 
program, the need for trained teachers in a particular school, 
and the effort to serve both upper and lower grade teadiers 
equally. 

* Clare A. Broadhead. "The Beaffing Center. An In-Service Training 
Erogram," The Elementary School Jottmal, February, 1952, pp. 3 J5-339. 
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the teaching stafi appeared to need help with the use o£ visual 
aids, the in-service education program was built around the 
follotving objectives: 

1. To change the basic attitudes of most teachers that autho- 
visual aids are poor substitutes for teaching, to an attitude 
of appreciation of the prc^jam as an excellent and highly de- 
sirable type of teaching. 

2. To acquaint teachers with the operation of all equipment 
in the school and the possibility of acquiring new equipment. 

3. To acquaint teachers with the approaches and variety of uses 
of audiovisual aids. 

4. To create in the teachers a sincere desire for experimentation 
rrith other types of teaching. 

5. To exchange existing ideas about audio-visual aids and their 
uses within the school. 

6. To stabilize and unify general polides concerning the me of 
audiovisual aids within the school. 

This program utilized the talents of the teaching staS 
almost exdusively. It tvas found that each of the teachers had 
a particular fondness for a certain type of visual aid. In most 
cases this interest had been developed to a rather high degree 
but had resulted in neglect of other types of visual aids. 

"If each expert could give her experience and knowledge 
to othen,” reasoned the principal, *‘she would be doing some- 
thing worthwhile and getting recognition for it at the same 
time.”* Thus a series of meetings ivas arranged over a six- 
month period. At each of these meetings three teachers pre- 
sented their “specialities.” Each talk svas followed by a dis- 
cussion, questions, and suggestions. "While no quantitative 
evaluation of the program was made, the authors indicated 
certain changes were made by teachers in their use of audio- 
visual aids, A bulletin board and exhibits improved remark- 
ably, Films were no longer showi to latge groups of children 
in the auditorium. 

"Summed up the effects of the program can be stated as 
follows; (1) broader undentanding and greater use of audio- 

p. 148. 
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Children who are accepted for work at the 
intelligence quotients of 90 or over and are two y 
retarded in reading grade level. 

Each child comes to the center as long as ^ Ss 

fact that the pupils work »ith new tochers every 

not interfere seriously with the children s ^ j„, 

continuity is assured by the fact that, during th ,pa.yjers 

of each sis weeks period, the incoming group of hie 

works with the outgoing group. 

and discussing during the afternoons the children s p 

the techniques being used. TTiey then take over o" . 

of the six-week term with conBdence and undratand g. .. 

is reBected in the continuing progress which the children 

make. 


Approximately half the lime in the afternoon is ^ jj 

preparation of materials which the teachers take ba« to 
classrooms. It is not unusual for a teacher to yjjj 

many as a dozen books ranging from primer through ... 
grade level. Thus the teacher Is equipped to provide sui 
story and study skills materials for each pupil in his class 
nee^ specific help. 

In the pocess of developing these materials the teacher 
a variety of ways of preparing romprehension checks, wri 
and oral phonetic drills, and other practice materials-^w^^ 
in need for a particular purpose or to meet the needs of a p 
ticular child. 

To date there are no objective data with regard to the 
over to classroom teaching, but observation and conversauon 
■with teachers and principals indicate that the teachers who have 
had the reading center training have a better understanding o 
children in general and of what constitutes an individual reac^ 
ing problem in particular and that they have the materials an 
techniques they need in order to meet more adequately the indi- 
vidual needs of the children in their own classrooms.* 

Another in-service pogram svhich illustrates a more for- 
mal approach is described by Leone and Lapone.* Because 

8 Broadhead. op. cit., pp. SS5-S39. 

4 Olga C. Leone and O. J. Lapone. "An In-Sersice Project Develop! 
a Visual Aids Program," Elementary School Journal. November, 1951. 
pp. 145-152. 
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Staffs; organized the study groups in each school; and provided 
each staff with materials, bibliographies and suggested procedures. 
Participation in the program was put firmly on a voluntary basis 
Mlh none o£ the six. administrators taking any active part in 
organizing the staffs or in enlisting the cooperation of staff mem- 
bers. 

Leaders of the discussion groups in the schools using anecdotal 
records were selected by their fellow staff members. The group 
leaden met snth the ivritcr for two utended sessions des’oted 
to a thorough discussion of the content and procedure in the 
anecdotal program as outlined in the group leaders’ manual. 

Staffs of the schools, in which teachers read discussed textual 
materials, svere furnished with bibliographies and with nine 
suggested topics dealing with seseral areas of child gyoivth and 
dev elopment. The entire staff of each of this group of schools was 
to participate in the reading and discussion, and the leadership 
for the monthly meetings was arranged to rotate among the 
members of each staff according to the interest shown on par- 
ticular topics. 

After the organization by the wTiter at the beginning of the 
school year all these programs were self-directed. None received 
any consultant services, and all operated for only one school 
year.* 

In summarizing this study the results indicate that self- 
directed child study produced in the time allowed only a 
tew changes in teachers’ attitudes toward child behavior, and 
teachers’ understanding of the principles of child growth 
and development or in classroom procedures consistent with 
these principles. However, the importance of the study indi- 
cates or is indicated by the fact that a program of self -directed 
child study with the help of a manual for leaden can be ad- 
ministratively and financially practical and can indeed be 
self-direaedL Also the experiment indicates a number of 
areas for further research so that expanded programs of child 
study based on the anecdotal re<x>Td procedure can be made 
available to thousands of schools across the country which are 

pp. 155-154. 
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visual aids; (2) receptiveness to future in-setvice 

grams in other phases of teaching; i ,hout 

felations; (4) greater receptiveness usotherm—^^^^ 

the school; and (5) higher morale among the facul J 
as a result of the personal recognition they receiv 
tributions to teaching over and above the work generally 
expected of them."* . 

An in-service education program with an P ^ 
base is illustrated by Hendemon.' In an >«™P‘ j" 
effective procedures for child study eight rur „Qups 
schools in western New York were divided 
The teachers of three of the schools used „™ed 

method of child study. The teachers of three 
in an in-service program using faculty jn 

Sion of text materials on chUd growth and deve p 
two schools only the administrators read the materials 
by the second group of teachers. 

The hypotheses tested were: 

1. One-year programs of cliild study utiliiing the 

technique can be self-directed in rural twelve r^e s^w^_ 

2. Such programs will produce the following desir . 

(a) Teachers will improve in their ability to 
about the causes of behavior in children, (b) 
tudes toward child behavior will more closely apcc 
attitudes of clinicians, (c) Teachers will of 

understanding of the principles of growth and learoing 
accepted classroom procedures in accordance with thes p 

S. Desirable results in these three respects will be greater 
the teachers in the anecdotal record program than 
teachers in the reading discussion program.® 

Henderson goes on to describe the procedures as follows. 

The wTiter visited the six experimental schools in the 
groups and personally described the programs to the indiviou 

« Ibid., p. 152. . . 

^ Richard L. Henderson, “Do Teachers Profit from 
ChildSfudyP*. £lemenlaTy5cfc0o(/ottrTMi. December, 1955. pp- 152-15 

S/5«d., p. 15S. 
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ices which public school teachers can furnish more effectively 
than can the personnel of any other agency. 

The importance of this program to in-service training is 
pointed up by the following statements: “In-service training 
of teachers may be realized in several ways: (1) Activities 
within the school system, (2) attendance at summer school, 
and (3) through approved traveh Since staff members are 
paid for this activity (sic.) , definite improved learning ex- 
periences for students should result. Many types of profes- 
sional activities may be used at the local level: Workshops, 
curriculum workshops, seminars, local studies and research, 
individual assignments, and experimental classes for stu- 
dents.”** 

Participation in the Rochester summer program is limited 
to teachers with at least three years of teaching experience, 
one of which must be in the Rochester system. UTiLIe this 
tends to cut out those who are perhaps in most need of in- 
service work, it insures that the work done by the summer 
staff will be of significance to the school system as well as 
contributing to the professional growth of the staff. At this 
date over half the teachers of Rochester have an “extended 
contract.” 

These twelve-month plans and others like them have a 
great deal to commend themselves. First, the vexatious prob- 
lem of time is at least partially solved. Second, it enables a 
school faculty to devote their full energies and talents to the 
in-service program for at least part of the year. Freed from the 
pressures of teaching, staff members make improvement a 
full-time job during the summer months and not something 
done part time under pressure at strange times of the day or 
evening as is the case when all of the in-service training pro- 
gram b crammed into the academic year- Even with a sum- 
mer program there is enough to do during the school year 

**Rochc«eT. Minnnou. Pubik Schools. The Summer Progrem, 
General PoOetes and JlenUtianf, numeo. July 1. 1961, p. 3. 
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in need oE sound in-ser\-ice programs o£ education tor their 
teachers.*® , . 

A number of schools have approached the problem o 
service education by selling up tsvelve-month 
Among the best known of these plans are those deve ope 
the public schools of Glencoe, Illinois, and Rochester, mn 
sola. Collins describes the Glencoe plan as follows. 


Since the Glencoe Schools have adopted a twelve-month pr 
teachers have a choice during the summer of pursuing . 
education, of travelling to enrich their teaching, or o r _ 
ing in the community for an in-service program. Tea ers 
every fourth summer free. About one-third of the sta r 
to participate in workshops, committees, individual proj ’ 
field trips, lectures, demonstrations, discussions — and orien 
if they are new staff members. 


Summer activities are planned by a group of teachers a 
ministrators representative of the entire faculty. Comrm 
activities last summer included work on school prograros, ^^^ 
sources, audio-visual program, personnel policies, and cunieu ■ 
Individual projects were selected by each teacher accordm^o 
what he thought would make his teaching more effecuv^ i 
group in Individual field uips to places with scientific and so 
ological value were taken by teachers who svill repeat the trip 
with their own classes next year.'* 


The public school teachers of Rochester, Minnesota, enjoy 
a similar plan. In 1946 the teachers of Rochester, Minnesota, 
were given the choice of either a ten- or an eleven-month- 
contract. This was done to improve the status of salaries of 
the teaching staff. This plan has changed over the years and 
at present new teachers cannot avail themselves of the longer 
contract until they have satisfactorily completed a probation- 
ary period. The purposes of thk summer program are to 
give the staff an opportunity to engage in professional in- 
service activities and to offer the community educational serv- 


157. 

Gretchen Collins, 'Teadien Plan for a New Year," The National 
Elementary School Principal, October, 1957, pp. 21-22. 
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service education from the standpoint of both teachers and 
supervisors.** 

In this fashion, they suggest recurrent training needs as 
being: 

1. Group operation. 

2. Research and e\i(lenceget(ing. 

3. Miscellaneous including Htwlshops. conferences, and related 
aaivities.** 

Group operation, as the term suggests, is concerned with 
such matters as agenda building, goal setting, rotation of 
chairmanships, os'ercoming frnstraiion, reducing confusion, 
process analysis, handling conflict and disagreement, prob- 
lem-solving. decision-making, and esaluation. For research 
and inquiry. Miles and Passosv suggest thefolloseingactivities: 

1. aariGaiion of oseratiresearch process. 

2. Doing *libtary“ research. 

3. Problem identifiation. 

4. Creathe h)po(he3iting. 

5. Evidence getting techniques— 

a. Quaiionnairesandimeniories. 

b. ftujecthe techniques. 

c. Interviews and conferences. 

d. Behavior observation. 

6. Analysis of data. 

7. Interpretation of analyreddatx** 

Mila and Passow present other training needs which 
cannot be classified as either group or research. These are: 

1. PlanningwortihopsanJconfeTcnm. 

2. Consultation. 

3. Viihi, 

■4. Demonstrations of enchingmethods. 

5. Producrion of matniaL 

6. Improved communiatiotiiknis. 

3* Mitdiew B. MSd and A. Ilirry rat«iy*r’, •^rainin? and the SlRIt 
KfnJcd tot IH-Sentee fldurstion Frognta*,"' Nations! Soektj fat t!>e 
Study el Education. SCth VeubooE. Pan I. L'nnemty ot Chkaso Press, 
Cticayo. 19i7, Chapter M. 

••/fcii., pp-SitSSJ. 
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to challenge the most energetic staff. Without a summer pro- 
gram one can only hazard that some worthwhile goals are not 
met. 


In-Scrvice Education for Snpermsors and Administrators 

A great deal has been rvritlcn and said about “ “f"” 
training for teachers. However, lamentably little has e 
put fonvard about in-service education for those w o typ 
cally are given the responsibility for promoting in-service 
training of teachers. \Vhat has been svritten is largely 
tatory of the "onward and upward” approach. Because o c 
local nature of in-service needs this is perhaps understan 
able. Yet one could wish for more specific guides here. 

Some help is offered by Lewis** in a summary of ® 
the needs which provide a partial basis for the in-service n 
cation program of instructional leaders. He indicates that an 
administrator needs the following knosvledge: 

1. An understanding of the psychology of change. _ 

2. Knowledge of possible types of organiraiion for m*servi 
education. 

S. Knowledge of how to use available resources for in-service 
education. 

4. Understanding of the role of education in our society.** 

Letvis identified needed skills as (1) ability to tvork co- 
operatively with staff, (2) expertness in group process.* 
Altitudes felt to be important are: ** (1) faith in teachers, (2) 
respect for individual or human personality, (3) recognition 
of the importance of working widt groups, (4) faith that a 
group can find reasonably sound solutions to problems, (5) 
patience in working with groups.”** 

Miles and Passow treat the problem of training for in- 

i‘ Arthur J. Lewis, •‘The Role o£ the Administrator in In-Service 
Educauon." National Society for the Study o£ Education. 56th Year- 
book. I, Univenity of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1957, p. 172. 
p. 172. “ 

W/bfd.. p. 17S. 

IT Ibid., p. 173. 
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ences “on-the-job” training, and “on-the-job” training tends 
to make one revise his points o£ view gained in preservice 
work. Experience colors both. Operating all through the 
process are the penonality characteristics of the supervisor 
which enable him to accept certain approaches to in-service 
education and to reject others. 

Viewed in this light, there is very little to generalize 
about in-service education for supervisors, except to say that 
the in-service project itself dictates what must be done. We 
can only hope that the triad of formal training, experience, 
and personality rvUl indicate lacunae in the supervisor's skDls 
and knowledges with sufficient clarity so that he will fill them 
in. The discipline of an actual in-service project is the best 
and perhaps the only means to insure this. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

After supervisory needs are identified and a supervisory 
staif goes about die important work of organizing an in-serv- 
ice program, certain problems arise. Because of the variety 
of in-service needs from school to school, these problems will 
be treated diflerenlly. But since the organizational problems 
themselves will be present, and svill need to be treated, these 
questions arc raisei 

1. ir/iat arc the pinpoies of the in-service project? Is the 
purpose primarily to train teadirn in techniques of studying 
group process? Is the purpose to contribute a variety of 
opportunities for professional growth of teachers? Is the 
purpose to involve ^e professional staff in improving a single 
segment of an instructional area? Are the purposes of teachers 
dearly related to the problem at hand, or are they more 
closely telited to monetary tewatds and promotions? 

Because psirpose directs activity, it is crucial that these 
questions be raised. The nature of the purpose is closely re- 
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The classification of "training needs” into group and 
search categories is useful for purposes of identification an 
discussion. One might ask, however, about the usefu ess o 
training in group and research activities apart from an artiu 
in-service training program. For example, training mig l ® 
given in. say. •‘library” research or analysis of data in 
or hypothetical situations. Indeed, there are those who a vo- 
cate such an approach. While this is better than no training at 
all, it lacks a certain relevance svhtch can be provided best y 
an actual in-service setting. To pul it another svay, the ty^ 
of in-service program needed determines the nature of train 
ing demanded by supervisors, administrators, and teachers- t 
is no exaggeration to say that the experience of leadmg^ 
in-service project is the most instructive of all activities, 
is not meant to deny the importance of skills and knoivledges 
as outlined earlier, but rather to set them in a situation where 
the most appropriate knowledges and skills will be brought 
to bear on the problem at hand. 

In this sense an in-service training project for teachers 
becomes the training ground for supcrvbors and administra- 
tors. Because of differences in siaS, instructional problems, 
supervisory and adminbtraiive personnel, etc., in-service 
projects will also diSer. Therefore the demands placed upon 
instructional leaders will differ in each locale. It may be, 
therefore, that in-service training for supervisors and adminis- 
trators needs to be examined not so much from the standpoint 
of discrete or related activities, but rather from the stand- 
point of quality in preservice training and experience to- 
gether with desirable personality attributes. Much of what 
Miles and Passow and Lewis consider important for instruc- 
tional leaders can be presented in preservice training and 
through courses taken "on the job." However, unless these 
skills and knowledges are used ("experienced") , they are 
useless. Moreover, ways in whidi they are used depend pri- 
marily on personally factors inherent in the supervisor. 

Thus the in-service training program for supervisors must 
be vieived as an interrelated triad. Preservice education influ- 
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necessary to the evaluative procew? If so, ivhich can be used 
most effectively? How can observational techniques be used? 
Is training in precise observation necessary? Hotv can this 
be provided? What “expert” help is needed in evaluation? 
Are specially designed tests needed in the evaluation? How 
will they be designed and used? How can laymen be used in 
the evaluative scheme? Arc the data amenable to quantifica- 
tion? How will they be interpreted? 

As Rehage and Haywood point out, “evaluating an in- 
service program is a difficult job. There is no method that 
can be presented on a silver platter to sdiool systems.”®' 
Rehage and Haytvood present some useful guideposts how- 
ever: 

1. The only significant way to evaluate the effectiveness of an 
in-service training progr^ is to describe the changes that take 
place and the consequences of tt. both in the school program 
and in the ways in which the administrators and teachers 
implement that program. 

2. Such changes are complex phenomena. Therefore a variety of 
methods for ooUecting data must be used to get an adequate 
picture of them. 

3. In order to know what changes to observe, the objectives or 
goals to be achieved through an in-service program must be 
dearly defined. 

4. In evaluating an in.service education program, one must not 
only examine changes that have occurred in the individuals 
but also examine ways that have been used to achieve these 
ends.*® 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The purpose of in-service education is instructional im- 
provement, In this sense its purpose is identical to the purpose 

** Kenneth J. Rehage and Stanley J. Haywood. "Educational News 
and Editorial Comiaent," The Elementary School Journal, March, 1953, 
p. 572. 

s»ibid.,pp. 572-373. 
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lated to the success of the project, and, if the 
not well formulated, or if the purposes of those 
not similarly perceived, the program is off to a a s r 
other words, if the program is not organiii^ around we^ 
formulated and Tvell-understood purposes, it is not organu 


2. What types of programs are needed to 
purposes? IVhat should be the relevant emphases placed upon 
conferences, committee work, staff meetings, institutes, wor 
shops, and research activity? Which of these tj'pes of progtaim 
are clearly indicated? Which are inappropriate to 
lied purpose? How can the various appropriate activities D 
combined into a svell-balanced attack on the prob cm 

j 

These questions relate to "format” of the program 
are recorded because they face the problems of interest an 
competency. The program and its activities are what peop 
do, and, if they are not interested nor competent in what cy 
do, the program svill not be as good as it could be. 

3. What resources are necessary and available in order 0 
advance the program? Are necessary data at hand to fumis^ 
the bases for action? Are there provisions for collecting evi 
dcnce in an orderly fashion as the program develops? Arc 
there sufficient and pertinent library materials available, in- 
cluding the results of pertinent research? Is sufficient money 
available to support the project? Are appropriate 
identified for leadership roles? Can these people be "keyed 
in” at the time of maximum benefit? How and when can lay 
participation be used in the program? 

These questions relate to the mechanics of the project 
Unless these resources arc marshaled systematically and uti- 
lized as fully as possible, the program is likely to be just talk. 
The commitment to in-service must be sufficiently strong to 
guarantee that the equipment, people, and money are avail- 
able to move the program along. 

4. How will the in-service project be evaluated? Are tests 
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News and Editorial Comment.'’ The Elementary School 
Journal, March. 1953. pp. 372-373. 

ROCHESTER, NONNEsoTA, puBUC scHOou, The Summer Program, 
General Policies and Regulations, mimeo, July, 1961. 
SCHMINKE, CLARENCE w., “The Illustrative Lesson: A Technique 
for In-Service Education." The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, February, 1962, pp. 31-33. 
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of supervision. But it has an added dimension that is sadly 
lacking in typical supervisory techniques, and this dunemion 
includes a direct and deliberate concern with an oroery 
and systematic approach to supervision. At its best it 
purpose, experience, and evaluation in a balanced an 
ward-looking manner. By so doing, it possewes anodier shin- 
ing virtue. It adds to the knowledge o£ skill and msig t o 
those teachers fortunate enough to have had the pleasura 
experience of working with such a program. 
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The Curriculum, 
the Setting for 
Instructional Improvement 


Supervision and curriculum arc inseparable. I£ super- 
visory activities arc not reflected in curriculum practice, 
supervision does not exist. There is no other outlet for it 
except the curriculum, and, if this outlet is not utilized, 
supervisory programs, even the most elaborate and expensive, 
are wone than useless. 

This chapter svill focus upon problems that affect this 
relationship and will not attempt to discuss each of the sub- 
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tional and curricular practices by simply listening to them. 
Teachers are notorious for their penchant for "talking shop." 

Instruction is a teacher’s professional svay of life. It is 
Tvhat he docs every day of the academic year. If one wishes to 
strike a responsive chord svith teachers, one need only talk 
about better rvays of teaching. Thus, it would seem that if a 
supervisor is to survive at all tu <t supervisor in the minds of 
teachers, he must deal squarely with their instructional prob- 
lems. If he does not. he is, in the minds of teachers, a toler- 
able nuisance. 

Another important reason for supervisors to be aware of 
their responsibility for curriculum is the increasing interest 
that school patrons are taking in instructional matters. In- 
deed, in many quarten this interest has grosm into a demand 
for quality instruction. While it may be true that many par- 
ents are motivated piimarily by seU-inteiest (my child must 
go to an excellent university) , their concern exerts a happy 
influence on the tvork of supervisors and teachers. There are, 
of coune, wide variations in the interest that school patrons 
take in instructional programs, but, by and large, this interest 
is growing and will continue to grow. 

Perhaps the most important reason for concern with cur- 
riculum is related to the national interest. This should not be 
taken to mean a narrow, chauvinistic, "America Uber Alles" 
point of view. Of course education has become a focal point 
for those who wish our nation to maintain a position of 
leadership in world affairs. Certainly this is a laudable atm, 
and one which cannot be accomplished tvithout sound educa- 
tion. HoTvever, it is equally important to maintain the view 
that in a less dramatic sense the national interest can also be 
served by a system of education that encourages self-develop- 
ment in important areas of knowledge. This is necessary for 
the maintenance of a competent citizenry to carry on the work 
of the nation in tvays that arc perhaps colorless, drab, but 
nevertheless crucial. 

Unless there is a commitnient to teach and teach as well 
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iects ordinarily taught in the elementary sdiool 
The teaching and supervision oE each curriculum area 
been subjected to exhaustive examination and cermmly 
not be treated adequately within the scope o£ this chapter. 


THE RECIPROCAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 

Curriculum practices can exist without supervision, al 
though one would scarcely wish to vouch for their vita 
Hosvever, it is so blatantly obvious that supervision is 
dependent on concern for curriculum that one need bar y 
bring the matter up at all. That is, if the ncwer^conccpt o 
supervision is accepted. 0£ course supervisors can "do tbmg* 
that are not related to curriculum and instruction, just as 
they have in the past They can gather statistics and infonna- 
tion to no avail; Aey can observe teachers for no good reason, 
they can confer widi teachers about irielevancies; and they 
can conduct staff meetings that are unrelated to the impera- 
tives of teaching. Enough of this exists today to make one 
uneasy. The only comfort that one can draw is that these 
activities are not supervisory al all. They are called ‘ super- 
visory,” and this tends to give the whole concept of supervi- 
sion a bad name. Supervision must find its meaning m 
curriculum. If it does not. it has no meaning. 

This reciprocal relationship betsveen curriculum and true 
supervision is evidenced by Ac importance that classroom 
teachers attach to curriculum, and their desire to improve 
their own curriculum offerings. This is reflected by teachers’ 
increased participation in in-service education projects, their 
enrollments in colleges and university classes, and their in- 
creasing affiliations with professional organizations. Even if 
data were not at hand regarding these matters, one could 
assess teachers interests and improvement of their instruc- 
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been widely used, they have influenced and altered practice 
in the subject curriculum, and, indeed, largely influenced 
the widespread use of the broad-field curriculum. 

Because an understanding of curriculum design is impor- 
tant to the supervisory task, an analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each seems appropriate. 

Subject-centered Curriculum 

As the term implies, a subject<entered curriculum is 
largely concerned ivith the development of skills and knowl- 
edges deemed to be important both inside and outside of 
school. Criticism of the subject<entered curriculum has not 
inveighed against the aim in itself, but rather against (I) the 
means by which this aim is accomplished and (2) the rather 
Utnited view of a toul educational program that is implied. 

First, those who are unfavorably disposed to a subject- 
centered curriculum claim (hat its users overlook certain 
principles of learning, particularly those related to the value 
of reinforcement and motivation. They say that because 
teaching is compartmentalized under this type of organiza- 
tion, the values of correlation and integration are not brought 
into play to effect reinforcement Critics of the subject-cen- 
tered curriculum point up the fact that unless children see 
some purpose in what they do, they are disinclined to work 
aggressively, or as aggressively as they might under a different 
type of curriculum paltein. They feel that by using skills and 
competencies in other parts of the school day, the value of 
what they learn is demonstrated. 

Second, critics of the subject-centered curriculum feel 
that educational goals are limited to "mere" subject matter. 
Objectives that are designed to foster attitudes, appreciations, 
socialization, and personality development are, at best, only 
incidental, and at worst, ignored. This point of view in its 
extreme form is summed up in the absurd statement that "we 
teach children, not subjects." 
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as possible the skills and knowledge necessary tor partiejs- 
tion in our kind of society, the nation as a whole n the 0 ^. 
mue supervisors and teachers may not think in th 
as they go about their day-today work, it might e 
from time to time to bring this to mind. It is easier o 
in times of crisis, but it is important even m e 
tranquility. 


CURRICULUM DESIGN 

How should the elementary school 
ranged to insure that tvhat is most import: 
insure that what is taught is learned? Po 
the question is impossible, but it presents 

for discussion. There have been scores of i r-iinw. 

most o£ them can be classified into one or more of the 
ing categories: 

1. Separate subject curriculum. 

2. Broad field curriculum. 

3. Correlated curriculum. 

4. Integrated curriculum. 

5. Emergent curriculum. 

Each of these types of curriculum organization has been 
advanced by its proponents for real or imagined reasons. 
However, according to Herrick,' only rivo types of curriculum 
organization are used extensively in the elementary school. 
These are the subject curriculum and broad-field curriculum- 
Even though other types of curriculum patterns have not 

r Virgil Herrick. '‘Elemenury Education Programs," Encyclopedui of 
Educational Research, Chester Harris (Ed.) , The Macmillan Company* 
New York, 1960, pp. 495-456. Perhaps it should be pointed out that the 
studies from which Herrick generalizes range in age from nine to twenty- 
seren years. Because Herrick was unable to find a study relating to 
cuiriculum organizational praake done later than 1953 one can assume 
a rather large gap in knowledge about an important matter. 


urriculum he ar- 
It is taught and to 
jd in these terms, 
n interesting basis 
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resolutions, slogans, and statements of good intentions. More- 
over, if many of these objectii’es could be taken seriously, 
they could best be achieved through careful systematic pre- 
sentation of subjea matter. 

The points of view expressed above represent extremes, 
and actual practice falls somewhere in between. The pointing 
up of relationships is not precluded simply because instruc- 
tion falls into a subjecKentered curriculum. Nor does atten- 
tion to subject matter need to be underplayed because the 
organization of curriculum is not subject-centered. Hosvever, 
philosophical considerations svill dictate where the emphasis 
svill fall. A subject-matter orientation can and does recognize 
salucs in addition to subject matter mastery and those who 
are not oriented tosrard a subject curriculum recognize the 
importance of subject matter. 

Broad-Field Curriculum 

A broad field is commonly thought of as a fusion of re- 
lated subjects into one instructional area. This type of organ- 
ization is best illustrated by the social studies in which history, 
geography, and other appropriate social sciences arc brought 
together for instructional purposes. 

In this type of pattern, one is not really dealing with an 
entire curriculum, but rather an organization of subjects 
within a curriculum. Therefore it may be thought of as an 
extension and a refinement of the subject curriculum. The 
broad fields become subjects in the curriculum, just as social 
studies is recognized as an elementary school subject. 

The advantages of the broad-field approach to curriculum 
are these: (1) The relationships among the subjects fused 
into the broad field is pointed up; (2) the number of subjects 
in the curriculum is reduced; the material taught in a 
broad field is more likely to be problem-centered, farther 
tanging, and interest-based than the material offered in sepa- 
rate subjects. 
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Those who defend the subject-centered curriculum poim 
out that the organization of bodies of knowledge into su 
jects for teaching purposes represents an efficient approach to 
learning. They point out that it now takes little more than a 
decade of instruction (on a part-time basis) to teach w at 
the culture has amassed over the centuries- Defenders o e 
subject<entered curriculum also point out that the evi 
supposedly inherent in this curriculum pattern are not in 
herent at all, but rather are artifacts of method. That is, there 
is nothing in the organization of a curriculum around su 
jects which would, or indeed should, preclude pointing up 
important relationships. Thus it is possible to correlate an 
integrate knowledge that is learned systematically and in an 
orderly fashion. Indeed, they point out that it is impossib e 
to teach in such a fashion that one curriculum area can e 
taught rvithout reference to other subjects. Thus the fau i, 
according to this view, lies not in the organization, but rather 
in the teaching oSered within the framework of such organ- 
ization. According to this view, poor teaching will result m 
poor learning and it does not make any difference in which 
setting it is oSered. 

For the second critidsm. which is related to the narrow 
scope of the subject curriculum, proponents of this type of 
organization point out that little can be done with respect to 
attitudes, appreciations, socialization, and personality devel- 
opment unless the instruction of the subject matter is of high 
order. It has been pointed out that certain developmental 
characteibtics can be retarded unless skills such as reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic are carefully and systematically 
taught. 

In addition, there is no reason why the aims of the sub- 
ject curriculum need be narrow. Objectives for each ele- 
mentary school subject arc limitless if attention is paid to 
individual abilities, interests, and needs. Proponents of the 
subject curriculum say that many of the more ambitious ob- 
jectives common to other types of curriculums are merely 
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closer in design and intent to the broad-fields curriculum than 
any other. Indeed, some tstiters’ view this type of pattern as 
a broad field, but without fusion. WTiile the difference be- 
tsveen a true broad field, such as social studies, and a corre- 
lated curriculum may be only of degree, the degree of 
difference makes a clear distinction. In a correlated curricu- 
lum, the subjects are taught as such, while in a broad field, 
subjects lose their separate identities. 

Correlation in a curriculum practice should go beyond the 
kinds of almost incidental, yet important, kinds of reinforce- 
ment that good teachers commonly employ. To achies'e the 
maximum correlation, the curriculum itself must be planned 
sviih correlative aspects built in. For example, it is not uncom- 
mon for children to work in an area of social studies svhich 
demand specialized work in reading skills. In their reading 
classes, hotvever, they read selections from basic readers which 
bear no relationship to the reading jobs demanded elsewhere. 
In other instances, arithmetic programs are taught trithout 
reference to the mathematics demanded by science or social 
studies.^ A truly correlated curriculum is not characterized 
by only incidental correlation but rather by an aggressive 
seeking of those curriculum elements which, if taught con- 
tiguously, svil! result in reinforcement and a clearer percep- 
tion of relationships. 


The Child-CenteTed Curriculum 

Perhaps it should be said at the outset that the term 
"child<entered” is a bit mbieading when used to describe a 
curriculum design. By so labeling this plan there is a vague 
hint that other types of curriculum patterns are not child- 

* Edward Krug, Cunicutum Planning rev. ed.. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1957, pp. 105-104. 

♦James Curtio, “Arithmetic in the Total School Program," The 
Arilhmetic Teacher, Dece m ber, 1957. pp. 235-239. 
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Some oE the disadvantages ot a broad-field approach to 
curriculum tend to be practical, rather than theoretical, or 
example, an extensive command of the various subje^ use 
into a broad Held is demanded of teachers. In addition, text 
and supplementary instructional materials tend to be 
ized along lines not compatible with this kind of organization. 

Another problem regarding the broad-field approach les 
in the fact that some subjects are pulled into a field iv cn 
they really should not be. This is best illustrated by what is 
often called "language arts." The language arts are usua y 
considered to be reading, tvriting, speaking, and listening. 
The problem ot fusing these into a single field is indeed a 
formidable one. Most often the problem has not been solv 
A common practice is to teach reading as such, spelling « 
such, handwriting as such, children’s liieraiure as such, spea • 
ing as such (usually in that notorious time svaster, teuuig 
time") , and listening as such. All of these subjects, taught w 
a subject<entered fashion, are termed a "broad field. It u, 
of course, nothing of the sort. It is subject teaching 
another banner. There have been some attempts to ' fuse 
spelling and creative ivriting in a contextual method of teach- 
ing spelling, but the evidence is clear that the effect of this 
approach worsens the spelling program and may detract from 
the quality of ivriting. All considered, it is probably good 
that most teachers resist the idea of blurring the subject 
boundaries into an amorphous conglomeration of language 
activities. Each deserves special and separate attention. 


The Correlated Curriculum 

A correlated curriculuai recognizes and utilizes the na- 
tural relationships betivegn certain subjects ivithout destroy- 
ing their integrity. In g sense, a correlated curriculum is 

* probletn is bejig aOeviated somewhat in the fields of soaal 
studies and appearance of some texiboolts which 

attempt to relate histor) jj, geography and physics to chemistry. 
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abuses of an othenvise sound approach to learning. The as- 
sumption underlying the child<entcred curriculum is that if 
children can "feer’ important needs and have these needs 
fulfilled, they will, over an extended period of time, have 
received an extremely useful education. 

Critics of this type of curriculum point out that children 
frequently are not atvare of instructional needs, and, even if 
they were, a curriculum shaped in these terms svould not an- 
ticipate future needs. In other words, this approach to learn- 
ing rvould leave serious gaps in students* backgrounds. In 
addition, some critics feci that the child<entered curriculum 
deals primarily with the contemporaneous. Felt needs tend to 
be present needs. It is doubtful, for example, that children 
ever feel the need to multiply fractions without some skillful 
and subtle encouragement from the teacher. Of course, such 
encouragement is highly desirable, but it does do violence to 
the concept of felt needs. That Is, the desire to learn does not 
spring spontaneously from the pupil. Rather, such desire 
stems from motivational devices which also characterue a 
more direct and efficient approach to teaching. 

Another problem of formidable proportions is the gath- 
ering of appropriate instructional materials to cover the far- 
ranging interests that a group of children is likely to present. 
In a curriculum framework that is chiefiy characterized by 
on-the-spot planning, thb problem is not easily dealt with. 
Certainly the gathering and dbtribution of materiab indi- 
cates a high degree of preplanning which b somess’hat alien to 
the concept of the emerging curriculum. 

Of course, like most things, the emerging curriculum is 
not all bad. It presents some points of view that might well 
be emulated by more conservative educators. Tlie child<en- 
tered curriculum rccognbes the importance of icacher-pupil 
planning. It also recognizes important outcomes that go be- 
yond subject-matter learning, such as creativity, critical think- 
ing. and ■pixAAem-wVring. TVase mtmgAis. btfrttrtn, -ait 
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centered, iE not antichUd, and this, o£ course, is absurd, m 
core consideration of any curticulum is concern for the edu- 
cation of the children to whom it is offered. The differentia- 
tion between childcentered carriculum and other types lies 
in practice. . 

What is done in a "child-centered" curriculum that maKes 
it different? Perhaps its most noticeable characteristic is its 
emergent quality. Usually large goals are set forA and^ese 
goals tend to be philosophical rather than empirical. 
proponents of this type o£ curriculum are preoccupied wi 
the rapidly changing culture and the problems that this 
If children in today’s schools are to be confronted in a u t 
hood by situations yet undreamed of, it is not only wong, ^ ut 
sviched, to teach them in a "traditional” manner. This view 
places an undue emphasis on change and for this reason it is 
difficult to say svith any assurance what curriculum contcn 
marks a child<enteTed approach. Some generalizations are W 
be found for problem-solving, creativity, and critical thinX- 
ing. But the experiences through which these perfectly lau 
able generalizations are to be fostered must "emerge. 

This emergent point of view need not, but often does, ca 
to some dreadful teaching situations. For example, spelling 
words are draivn only from needs felt by children, a notori- 
ously unreliable source when one considers the evidence for 
spelling instruction. Social studies units are chosen by pupils 
because they reflect a felt need. Many of these tend to b® 
trivial, whimsical, or irrelevant lo well-accepted social studies 
aims. There are examples of second grade children “studying^^ 
international cartels, of seventh grade children "studying 
jayivalking, of sixth grade children "studying” the problem 
of selling atomic flssion plants to the United Nations, of pri* 
mary grade children chooung their basic reading materials 
on the basis of interest rather than on the basis of instruc- 
tional considerations. 

One can say iviih some legitimacy that such practices are 
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The Departmentalized Elementary School 

The departmentalized organization is favored by those 
ivho are primarily concerned with subject-matter attainment. 
By those rvho favor this type of organization, it has been said 
that departmentalization provides a broader offering for the 
children; that specialization by teachers results in higher 
pupil achievement; that it provides a definiteness to the 
period of the school day, thus apparently making better use 
of time; that it facilitates coordination between elementary 
and secondary schools; that it utilizes staff specialties; and 
that it equalizes teacher load.® 

Critics of departmentalization claim that in this t)pc of 
organization teachers must deal with too many children in 
the course of a day; teachen are encouraged to think in terms 
of subject matter rather than total development of children; 
teachers often lack knowledge about individual pupils, and 
lack of attention to their problems often leads to lowered 
educational standards: adjustments to several teachers in* 
stead of one imposes a difficulty on many children; scheduling 
time allotments places needless restriction on teaching and 
learning; compartmentalized education obstructs continuity 
in learning; unity in learning and interrelatedness of knowl- 
edge are left to chance.* 

The effect of departmentalization on curriculum design 
is quite clear. It imposes a rigidity upon the curriculum that 
is out of step svith modem thought. Teachers become slaves 
to the bell. Problems of relating subject-matter areas are in- 
soluble without a great deal of planning on the part of the 
teachen. No one teacher is responsible for the overall develop- 
ment of children except perhaps the "homeroom” teacher. 
Consequently while some important salues related to subject- 

* Rose Koury. "Zlemenfary School Organiniion — ^Vhat Direction 
Shall It Take?" Education Brief i. No. 37, U.S. Office of Eduation. Jan- 
uary, I960, p. 11. 

*lbid., p. 11. 
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sometimes teasted because the child-centered curriculum lacta 
efficiency and sequence. 


CURRICULUM DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION 
FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 

School organization should depend on the nature of the 
curriculum to be presented. That the converse is sometimes 
the case is quite true and quite deplorable. In the past, 
schools acquired a particular organization because of acton 
extraneous to curriculum considerations. A case in ** 

the platoon school, which was developed because 
age of classroom space. Another is the departroentalued e e- 
mentary school, which often was formed because Jt more 
closely resembled the organization of high schools. 'Whatever 
the organization of an elementary school and the reasons or 
such organization, curriculum practice and design are con 
ditioned by it. . . 

Because of the influence of organization on cum^iui”* 
one cannot talk about design apart from organization, 
supervisors and teachers are to understand curriculum issues, 
they must look to both of these facets. 

There are many types of school organization, but many 
of them are minor variations on a relatively few major 
themes. Only the major types of organization will be con 
sidered here. Some are of historical interest, others are o 
contemporary interest, and still others can only be termed 
experimental. They are: 

1. The deparunentalired sdiool. 

2. The sel(<ontained classroom. 

S. The modified self-concamed classroom organization. 

4. Ability grouping. 

5. The non-graded elementary sdiool. 

6. The dual progress plan. 

7 . The team teaching plan. 
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soon has a problem with all subjects in svhich reading is 
required. 

What is sometimes not understood are the more subtle re- 
lationships which exist among other subjects. For example, 
the mathematical understandings demanded by the social 
studies are enormous.^ Equally important are the language 
stills required by the subjects in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. IVhen these relationships go unnoticed or are only 
dimly realized, instruction suffers. It is no doubt accurate to 
say that many school programs do not perceive the important 
reciprocal relationships among elementary school subjects. 
Other school programs may have perceived the importance 
o£ these relationships, but have not acted upon them. There- 
fore one might legitimately advocate a plan of school oigan- 
ization which in itself would not guarantee the correlation 
and integration of learning, but which, if adopted would in- 
crease the probability of such correlation and integration. 
Such an organizational plan would have to provide for much 
of the Vfork to be taught by one teacher who ivould then be 
in a position to relate the tvork of the various parts of the 
curriculum when appropriate. 

Thus on the basis of the necessity fenr fusing knowledge 
with behavior and on the basis of the necessity for correlating 
and integrating appropriate subject matter, one might con- 
clude that the self-contained classroom organization is emi- 
nently sensible. 

There are some, however, who do not think the self-con- 
tained classroom is entirely sensible. Just as the proponents 
of the self-contained classroom argue from logic rather than 
research, so do the opponents of the self-contained classroom. 
Their logic stems from these assumptions: 

1. No individual teacher knows enough to teach all the common 

branches of learning. 

J National Sodety lor the Study of Education, The Teaching of 
■'trithmelic, 50th Yearbook, Part II. Univenity of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1951, Chapter 1. 
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matter teaching are realized, other values are lost. Because 
the curriculum design cannot utilize the natural rem orc^ 
ments possible under other forms of organization, one mignt 
defend the idea that a departmentalized or^ization, w ose 
avowed merit is subject-matter teaching, fails to achieve 
objective because of its built-in flaw. This flaw is the imposi- 
tion of a curriculum design which must be folloived it 
partmentalization is to be achieved, but which, if o ow 
precludes the utilization of important principles of leammg. 


The Self-contained Classroom 

The self<ontained classroom is designed so that a single 
teacher presents the entire curriculum for a given gra e to 
a group of students. There are good features and bad features 
to such an organization, but on balance, the advantages are 
preponderant. . . 

IE one uhes the view that curriculum should consist o 
subject matter plus behavioral learnings, certain assumpw^ 
can be made. Important among these is the assumption a 
the acquisition of knowledge and the development of certain 
types of behavior are closely related. For example, instruction 
in science without some attention to the development of sci 
entific modes of thought (which are behaviors) is incomplete. 
The same point may be made about instruction in the socia 
studies. If process u important, it follows that procedures as 
well as content must be taught. The procedures by which 
children solve their problems are the behaviors they mani- 
fest, and. because these behaviors are not peculiar to a single 
situation, they are best understood and developed by a single 
teacher in a variety of situations. 

A second assumption also may be drawn from the nature 
of subject matter itself. Every subject in the elementary school 
cuniculum is dependent on other subjects for even the most 
rudimentary understanding. A part of this interdependence 
is ivell recognized, as in reading and all other subjects. Al- 
most everyone realizes that a child with a reading problem 
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2. Specialization yields greater adiievcment for both the poor 
and good student. , . ... 

5. The work load of an elementary school teaclier js iropossiDie 
under the burdens imposed by the self-contained classroom 
oivanization. 

4. Because the work load of the teacher becomes so heavy, many 
of the claims made for the self-contained classroom are not 
realized in practice. 

There seems to be some merit in this lope. The content of 
subject matter areas has grown enormously in just the 
Efteen years. More, rather than fesver, demands are placed 
upon teachers year by year. The task of keeping up with any 
one field is difficult and to expect elementary ^ool teamen 
to stay abreast of significant developments in all firf * ** 
rather an ambitious expectation. This problem of keeping 
up is complicated by the $elf<ontained classroom organiza 
tion because the teaching load sharply curtails the lime an 
energies which can be devoted to professional reading and 
reflection. . 

It would appear then that the question is not whether 
there should be specialization in the elementary school, ut 
rather how much and in what subjects. The following section 
will sharpen the question further. 

The Modified Self-contained Classroom 

The intent of the modified self-contained classroom is 
to preserve the virtues of the completely self-contained 
classroom and to strengthen it by a moderate amount of 
specialization. The fully departmentalized elementary school 
represents one end of a continuum and the self-contained 
classroom the other. The plan under discussion here seeks a 
middle ground. There are certain subjects in the elementary 
school which demand a certain degree of talent as well as 
teaching skill. These subjects are usually thought of as art, 
music, and physical education. If these areas of instruction 
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can be turned over to specal teachers, two troublesome mat- 
ten be greatly ameliorated. First, the quality of instruc- 
tion in these subjects will be improved because they are 
offered by those particularly trained for them. Second, the 
elementary school teacher will have at her disposal time for 
planning, reading, observation, and reflection hitherto de- 
nied. Under this plan the classroom teacher Vidll keep almost 
all of the curriculum under her charge with all the ad\’an- 
lages that this offers. There svill be sufficiently long associa- 
tion with the class each day so that its needs may be assessed 
and met on a continuing basis. The moderate amount of 
specialization will not interfere and may enhance the quality 
of instruction in all of its aspects. 

Those who favor a completely self-contained cUssroom 
organization argue that music, art, and pb)'sical education are 
integral parts of the school program and therefore should be 
subject to the classroom teaser's control in the same fashion 
as are other curricular elements. They cite problems of inte- 
grating and correlating these subjects into and sdth social 
studies. They point out the \*a]ue of the teacher’s observation 
of her chfldren in these more informal situations. Finally, 
they raise the spectre of the “bad precedent’' which might be 
extended, 

'NTiile some of these arguments are scarcely t\-orth con- 
sidering, others made a although not insuperable, pouit. 

It is probably true that the problem of integration will be- 
come more difficult. However, careful planning can over- 
come much of this. In addition, it should be pointed out that 
much of the integration between these subjects and the rest 
of the curriculum is somewhat artiScial and perhaps best 
avoided anyrs'ay. If a sharp cutback in carving “ancient” 
temples from soap and murals of sleeping Mexicans should 
occur, it rvill be all to the good. %\Tiat is likely to occur is a 
of integration that makes a contribution to learning 
rather than activities that sers’e splendidly to kfll time but 
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2. Specialization yields greater achievement for both the poor 

and good student. , . ... 

3. The work load of an elementary school teacher is impossioie 
under the burdens imposed by the self-contained classroom 
organization. 

4. Because the work load of the teacher becomes so heavy, many 
of the claims made tor the self-contained classroom are not 
realized in practice. 

There seems to be some merit in thb logic. The content of 
subject matter areas has grown enormously in just the 
fifteen years. More, rather than fewer, demands are placed 
upon teachers year by year. The task of keeping up with 
one field is difficult and to expect elementary kHooI tea^eo 
to stay abreast of significant developments in all fid ^ ^ 
rather an ambitious expccution. This problem of keeping 
up is complicated by the seU-contained classroom organiza 
tion because the teaching load sharply cumils the time an 
energies which can be devoted to professional reading an 
reflection. 

It would appear then that the question is not wtietncr 
there should be specialization in the elementary sAool. but 
rather how much and in what subjects. The following section 
will sharpen the question further. 

The Modified Self-contained Classroom 

The intent of the modified self<ontained classroom b 
to preserve the virtues of the completely self<ontained 
classroom and to strengthen it by a moderate amount of 
specialization. The fully departmentalized elementary school 
represents one end of a continuum and die self<ontained 
classroom the other. The plan under discussion here seeks a 
middle ground. There ate certain subjects in the elementary 
school which demand a certain degree of talent as well ^ 
leaching skill. These subjects are usually thought of as art. 
music, and physical education. If these areas of instruction 
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substantial evidence that grouping in terms of ability does 
not achies’e its aims.® 

Superficially, ability groups appear to make sense. For 
decades schools in the United States have attempted to form 
homogeneous groups. The most striking example of this is 
the graded school. If some degree of homogeneity can be 
achieved by grouping children into grade groups, increased 
homogeneity can be achieved by refining grade groups into 
levels of ability, 'W'hat is often overlooked is the fact that 
grade groups are not very homogeneous to begin ivith and 
ability grouping does not make any appreciable inroads into 
the friability that exists in any classroom.* This is pointed 
out clearly by ^Vorkman*® who selected from a sample of 
children the one hundred highest and the one hundred losv- 
est scores on a test of paragraph reading. He then tested the 
achievement of these children in other curricular areas and 
found the overlap of scores to be quite extensive. Children 
who earned top scores in paragraph reading were surpassed 
in every area by some children svho earned the lowest scores 
on the same test In other words, if ability groups had been 
formed using the paragraph reading test as the criterion for 
grouping, some children in the losvest group would have 
achieved more than some children in the highest group in 
every skill except paragraph reading. 

It would appear then that ability groups really do very 
little to reduce variability in any comprehensive SN’ay. Con- 
sequently, an alternative to ability grouping is the formation 

*AVaItcr ^V. Cook, Grouping and Promotion in the Elemenlary 
Sehool, Unb-enity ot Minnesota Press. Minneapolis, 19-11. See also the 
review of research presented by John I. Coodlad in Enejelopedia of 
Educational Reteartk, op. cit., pp. 225-224. 

•Marvin Burr, "A Study o( Homogeneous Grouping in Terms of 
Individual \'ariations and the Teaching Problem,'’ Teachert College 
Contributions to Education, Teachers College. Columbia Univenity, 
New York. 1951. See also >Valtrr W. Cook. loc. cit. 

** John Wotkman, Study of Trait Di^ereners in High ond Lo» 
deftiering Pupils, unpublished master's pspw, Uniseistty of Minnesota. 
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^vhich add nothing to the understanding of either the social 
studies or art. , 

The argument about the necessity for teachers to tia 
the children in class all day for observation need not pose a 
problem at all. Indeed the advantages all run in the direction 
of having special instruction. There is no reason why ^ c 
room teacher cannot observe her class while it is being in 
structed by a special teacher. Actually such observation is 
likely to be more fruitful since the observation can be ma 
the focus of attention with the observer freed from the pres 
sures of teaching. 

The argument of beginning a "bad precedent is not ^ 
ticularly enlightening. First, there is no evidence to s m 
that such an organization is bad. Second, if it prove w e 
"bad,” only foolish people would preserve it as a prec en 
Third, the argument of the "bad precedent” is really o ten 

rationalization for preserving the status quo. ^ 

It may be that opposition to a modified self-contain 
classroom plan of organization stems not so much from 
theoretical considerations as it does from fiscal considerations. 
Certainly such a plan would raise the cost of educationa {wo- 
grams. This may be a compelling reason for not instituting 
such plans in some school districts, but generally it is a p an 
that is not out of reach of roost schools. Speaking of piece 
dents, one is in existence at the secondary sdiool level. 
a sufficient number of physical education teachers, art teac 
ers, and music teachers are hbed to cover the classes. There is 
no reason why the same practice cannot be followed at the 
elementary school level. 

Abilily Grouping 

There has been a renewed interest in ability grouping in 
the elementary school. When one considers the durability of 
these arguments in favor of ability grouping, the paucity of 
relevant research is astonishing. On the other hand, there is 
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of patterns, tviih some programs differing markedly from 
others,** 


The Dual Progress Plan 

An experimental program of considerable interest is the 
dual progress plan. This organization attempts to combine 
the self-contained classroom type of organization srith an un- 
graded program characterized by a high degree of specializa- 
tion.** It is assumed by the formulators of this plan that there 
exists a universal need of elementary school children for a 
basic knoivledge of language skUls and social studies instruc- 
tion, These subjects are offered to all children in a typical 
graded structure for one half-day. The other half of the school 
day is ungraded, but not in the fashion described by Goodlad 
and Anderson.** In addition to being ungraded, chDdren arc 
grouped for instruction on the basis of interest and achies’e* 
ment Thus a fourth grade child might be grouped srith fifth 
and sixth graders in arithmetic if be is sufficiently able. A 
slower learning sixth grader might be grouped srith younger 
children for science instruction. AVTiat results is a plan that 
resembles the old platoon system with one half-day spent on 
the core subjects and the other half-day spent on interage 
groups that are non-graded and departmentalized. The ad- 
S'antages of this plan are conceived to be the follos'dng: 

1. Each child receives a basic education in what can be termed 
the cultural imperames. 

2. Each child is encouraged to proceed as rapidly as possible 
through science, mathematics, art, music; and foreign lan- 
g*“ge$. 

3- The ungraded segment is taught by specialists who are alert 
to the instructional needs of the children in their field of 

** For example, the progiaia in West St. Paul, Minnesota, bean very 
little resembbnce to the pioneer program in MQwaolee. 

** George Stoddard. The Dual JVogreti Plan, Harper and Brothers. 
New York. 1961. 

** Coodlad and Anderson, toe.eiu 
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ot reasonably sized groups in srhich pupils can be grouped 
around the aiteria oE needs. 


The Non-graded Plan of Organizntion 

The non-graded plan of organization rests on the assum^ 
tion that graded schools, by their very nature, are beset tvitn 
evils which preclude continuous progress of children, ne 
the chief blocks to continuous progress is the practice of non- 
promotion still found in many elementary schools.” In oraer 
to remove the block to continuous progress, grades must D 
removed. In most instances the criterion for forming non 
graded groups is reading ability. In this sense the non-pa 
school is really organized in terms of ability groups tvith rca 
ing as the criterion for grouping.” Those svho adopt 
type of organization must realize that in every subject, excep 
reading, the full range of abilities is to be expected. 

The real virtue of the plan lies in the fact that retention 
are reduced although not eliminated, at least in some o e 
plans. Instead of repeating the first grade because of lac o 
reading ability, children move along in their groups for t ree 
years. Then if they are Judged not to be ready for the inter 
mediate grades, they may spend an additional year in t e 
primary unit. 

Although there appears to be considerable interest in 
plan, it must still be regarded as somewhat experimenta . 
The evidence regarding achievement in non-graded pimary 
units compared with achievement in graded schools is some 
what conflicting.** In addition there seems to be a variety 

11 John I. Goodlad and Robm H. Anderson. The Non-Craded Ele- 
mentary School, Harcourt, Brace fc World, Inc., New York, 1959. 

1* Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 

School Years, The Department, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 151-15 • 

1* Mary King Skapski, "Ungraded Primary Reading Program. 
Objective Evaluation/' Elementary School Journal, October, 1960. pp. 
41-45. Robert F. Carbone, "A Comparison of Graded and Non-Grad 
Elementary Schools,” Elementan School Journal, November, 1961, pp- 
82 88. 
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c\’er, that if cemin conditions are met even in the simplest 
type of organization, instruction will flourish. These txndi- 
dons are three in number: 

1. Reasonably sized classes. 

2. Wealth of instructional equipment. 

3. Teadicrs of high ability. 

These conditions are highly interdependent. That is, one 
cannot choose one over the others. Small classes in the hands 
of a poor teacher rvill probably result in a p r ogram not very 
different from large class instruction. Certainly the evidence 
on achies'ement in large and small classes may be so con- 
Strued.” Small classes tvith good teachers and limited ma- 
terials is a limited program. All three conditions must be 
met If each classroom has relatively ferv chDdren. a vride 
range of instructional equipment and a fine teacher, the need 
for elaborate administrative design srould probably vanish. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

SupcTSTSoty practices and curriculum coasidetadons are 
inseparable. If one I'Tshes to deal with improvement prac- 
dees, he must be familiar with the strengths and sveahnesses 
of the various types of curriculum and the influence of class- 
room organization. It appears that, although oiganizadonal 
plans have come and gone, the irreducible minimum for 
sound organizadoc is a good teacher srilh a small class, which 
bas at its disposal a mde-ianging supply of instructional 
equipment. Only when these condiuons are met in any kind 
of an organizational scheme, will there be a maximum of 
opportunity to Icam. If supervisors do no more than to bring 
this brave new scorld about, they will have accomplished an 
enormity. 

Iletbm F. Spiwer. “Cliai and Pup3 Aduerement in Ele- 
OWBUiy StboQli,” EUnenlgry Seho^A Jmrmal, October. I95t, pp. 8246. 
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sp»,liz«io„ and »ni 1>=reJot= «i«m .h. "SJ”? 
e»Uer and be able to stretch the talented child better ui 
non-spedalist teacher. 

This plan, while new in some respecu, brars a 
resemblance to older types ot otganiratioit. As “ a"b 
teachers are concerned, it is quite clearly a p a • jj,. 
It would appear that these teachers with one , 

morning and another in the afternoon have the 
that is quite onerous. It would also seem that certain sub «« 
outside the core areas can be related to the core on^ « ^ 
difficulty. Finally, this organization offers an admin 
design that is exceedingly complicated. 


Recommended Design 

The curriculum plan recommended here rests on these 
assumptions: 


1. Subject matter is important. ..v^s. nresum- 

2. Teachers must know the nature of the learner who u p 

8. Sowledge Sid behavior must be advanced 

4. The natural relationship of various subjects must be p 

out and utilized. „ _ 

5. Subject matter areas which demand talent w well as 
ability must not be taught by people devoid of the n 
talent. 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that these 
tions point clearly to a curriculum organized into su jec 
with ample opportunity for correlation and integratioi^i 
special teachers in the fields of music, art, and physical 
tion. Furthermore, if these assumptions are accepted, ^ 
elementary school will be organized on the basis of the m * 
Bed self<ontamed classroom. , 

In the face of a paudty of experimental evidence relat 
•to newer plans of organization, it is not possible really to 
compare the achievement and behavioral development o 
children in each type of organization. It would seem, how- 
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Arithmetic, 50th Yearbook, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, Chapter 1. 

SKAPSKi, MARY KING, “Ungraded Primary Reading Program: An 
Objective Evaluation," Elementary School Journal, October, 
1960, pp. 41-45. 

STODDARD, GEORGE D., The Dual Progress Plan. New York: Harper 
& Brothen. 1961. 
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The New Teacher 
and Supervision 


WTifle the need for soond saperrisory service Is always 
pieient, it is perhaps most oeeded fay those who are beginning 
their teaching careers. Because the shills and behaviors de- 
taanded by any professum are complex and slowly learned, 
ilmosi all be^nners are subjected to close scrutiny and 
Painstaking evaluatiari. ^V*x^ness the physician, who, after 
earning his degree, internes unds the svatchful eyes of a 
hospital stafL The young beginning attorney who invariably 
occupies the lowest status in a law firm, is carefully coached 
and trained in his profession by his superiors. 
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teacher faces problems that arc difficult to anticipate. Not 
all of these are instructional problems, although many are 
related to instruction. For example, classroom management 
is troublesome for many beginners. Routine matters such as 
attendance procedures, use of cumulative records, and draiv- 
ing supplies are added to the important work of instruction. 
At the risk of being utterly obvious, the inexperience of new 
teachers svill be reflected in: 

1. Instruction. 

2. Curriculum. 

3. Planning. 

4. Management 

5. Administration of classroom routine. 

Each of these areas contains overlapping problems, and 
generalization about their components is difficult That is, not 
all beginners are faced with the same problems. Even svhcn 
there is a similarity of problem areas, there tvDl be diferences 
in degree. 

Perhaps the emphasis should be placed on supervisory 
awareness of the problems that stem from inexperience. In 
order to develop such ats-areness, the technical skills of the 
supervisor must be brought into play together with appropri- 
ate supportive behavior. 

The Problem of Fear of Supervision 

There are a s-ariety of reasons for fear of supervision. Per- 
haps one of the reasons is the term itself, which implies a 
superior-inferior relationship which should not be empha- 
sized. Many beginners feel that a supervisor is authority in- 
carnate. "While some euphemistic titles have emerged in 
recent years, such as consultant, coordinator, and the like, a 
certain amount of insecurity tends to remain. 

"When fear or insecurity is present, the responsibility for 
Its amelioration clearly rests with those charged with super- 
vision. In an earlier section of this volume, mention svas made 
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The assumption seems to be that preservice professional 
education, no matter how excellent, is a prelude to J 
ther education that can only be offwed by working with oia 
hands” in a real occupational setting. 


PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION OF NEW TEACHERS 

There are a number of problems associated with begin 
ning teachers that make good supervisory practice crucia . 
These are: 

1. The problem o! inexperience. 

2. Fear of supervision. ^ , 

3. Conflict of preservice education with in-service work. 

4. The multiplicity of pressures on a new teacher. 

5. A zeal to attempt too much. 

The Problem of Inexperience 

While it may be an oversimplification to indicate that all 
problems that confront a beginning teacher are due to inex 
perience, it would not be much of one. The closest approx 
mation to “experience" that a new teacher has is slu cn 
teaching. Although student teaching is commonly . 

as the capstone of preservice training and is rightly he m 
high esteem by almost everyone, it anticipates only some o 
the on-the-job problems that a beginner faces. Since many 
school systems folloiv the rather odd practice of placing inex 
perienced teachers in difficult settings, the problem of mex 
perience and its meaning for supervision takes on enormous 
proportions.* 

Even under the most favorable conditions, the beginning 

'Waiiam Rabinowiu and Ida Williams, "Initial Report on the 
Teaching Careers of the 1953.1954 Class o£ Student Teachers Of me 
Municipal Colleges of the CUty of New York.,” Research Series 35, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education. Boaid of Higher Education of the City Ot 
New York. January, 1958. 
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The Problem of Pressures onNew Teachers 

Settling into a new teaching position creates a variety of 
demands. ^Vhen these demands fall upon one who has not ex- 
perienced them before, they sometimes assume an ovenvhelm- 
ing aspect. This is peculiarly true of the beginning teacher for 
whom things happen with a rush. The business of program 
planning. learning about a classroom full of pupils, getting 
the courses of study in hand, procuring materials, attend- 
ing meetings, and learning routines on top of the teaching 
itself tends to leave a new teacher a bit breathless. The super- 
visory task here is to know when intrusion means help or 
hindrance. There is much to be said for letting new person- 
nel vs'ork through problems themselves, but there is nothing 
to be said for a laissez-faire approach. The problem is to un- 
derstand what is best learned by the teacher without help and 
what cannot be learned without help. Compulsory meetings 
where already-dedicated teachers are exhorted to be more 
dedicated are not just harmless; they are a waste of lime for 
people who have little time to waste. Meetings at which cur- 
riculum bulletins are “explained" to new teachers are often 
bcivildering and self-defeating.* ^Vhat is needed is clear expo- 
sition of routines affairs such as attendance procedures, man- 
agement of supplies, and the like. These things, like Mr. 
Blanding's boiler, can be dealt with. Creative and insightful 
supervisory talents should be expended on proper supervisory 
tasks which, for the most part, will be teaching and learning. 
If demands are to be placed upon new teachers, they should 
be demands wih a high return. The supervisor who under- 
stands this is simply a better one than one who does not. 

* Geneva Corder, “An Evalaatkm of Supervisory Services for Newly 
Appointed Teachers," Elementaiy Scfcool /otrmaf. May, 1954, pp. SOSi- 
516. In her study Corder found that such meetings lanhed low as a 
supervisory aid. 
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of the importance of supervisory behavior. Its signiBcance 
with respect to teachers' feeling about supervision cannot be 
exaggerated. In every tvay possible, new teachers w o are 
tentative about their work and doubtful about the ° 
supervisors should be made to feel comfortable and easy. This 
was pointed up by Wiles, who. after surveying the research on 
the evaluation of supervisory procedures and practices, sates 
"the teacher’s perception of a particular supervisory activ^ 
is dependent upon the ways his supervisor has used iL - o 
put it another tvay, tivo supervisors using the same techniques^ 
in different fashions will achieve different results with the 
same teacher. 


The Problem of Conflict of Preservice Education with 
in-Service Work 

One of the tasks that a beginning teacher must accomplish 
within a fairly short time is to identify himself with Ae o 
jectives of school in which he works. Although the major o 
jectives of education are generally the same in most schools, 
the means of accomplishing them may be quite different. For ^ 
example, major objectives for reading instruction are quite ^ 
similar; i.e., to teach children to read fluently with compre- 
hension. Although there is total acceptance of this purpose, 
controversies have raged over the years svilh respect to phon- 
ics, word method, workbooks, drill, flash cards, and basic 
reading materials. It is entirely possible for a new teacher to 
have a preservice education markedly different in point of 
viesv and practice from his first teaching position. This need 
not be a serious problem, for most teachers are adaptable, but 
it is a problem that needs the attention of the supervisory 
staff. 

2 Kimball Wiles, "Supemsion," Encyclopedia of Educational Rf' 
search, Chester Harris (Ed.l , The Macmillan Company. New York, 
I960, p. 1«4. ' ' ^ ’ 
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SUPERVISION AND ORIENTATION OF 
NEW TEACHERS 

Perhaps the most time-honored method of helping new 
teachers is the "orientation” program. Of course, preschool 
meetings are not confined to elements of supervision. Indeed, 
in some, orientation to supervision b completely lacking. 

Supervision and the Orientation Meeting 

Instructional improvement is best achieved within the 
context of the ongoing program as it develops through the 
school year. It follows, then, that in the orientation meeting 
the stage must be lighted and the setting, if not the action, 
shown. In the orientation meeting, therefore, the following 
items appear to be logical: 

1. What are the purposes of supervision for this school this year? 

2. Who are the people responsible for helping the teachers help 
the children? 

3. What will the supervisory program deal with this year? 

4. What supervisory techniques are usually used in this school? 

5. What is the teacher’s part in the supervisory program? 

Each of these questions can and should be anssvered as 
specifically as possible. They are questions that new teachers 
need to have answered. Placing these items on the agenda of 
an orientation program will have the added virtue of driving 
supervisory personnel to consider matters that might other- 
wise be successfully avoided. 

Orientation to Supervision and the Handbook 

The handbook as an orientation device is tvell regarded. 
It deals with matters that can be clearly explicated svithout 
great regions of doubt. For this reison, handbooks tend to be 
"administrative” in character. However, there are supervisory 
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The Problem of the Overzealous Teacher 

\Vhile a ^vilUngness to work is commendable, an over- 
abundance o[ zeal can be a bit appalling, ^^osl supervisors 
have experienced the new teacher whose ambitions n ere ex 
ceeded only by his energy. Here the problem is not 
tion but restraint. And it is a most delicate problem, indeed. 
To preserve the freshness, the drive and the morning s at^ 
seven” attitude svhile firmly saying no to starry-eyed young 
people filled with essentially non-educative ideas is, in many 
cases, impossible. 

What is needed by the teacher is not restriction but ap- 
praisal. In this regard, the supervisor must be the key person. 
To cite an example: A beginning teacher has been thoroug y 
trained and perhaps indoctrinated in the virtues of a com- 
pletely individualized reading program. However, his prO" 
lessor’s eloquence has failed to teach the school district tvheTC 
he is presently employed. Consequently, the teacher wishes 
to proceed to set things right, oblivious to the extraordinary 
complexities involved. At this point he should be asked some 
rather searching questions rvith respect to instructional equip- 
ment, skills needed by his class, objectives he hopes to accom- 
plish, procedures he will use, instructional material he ^vill 



general management. He b not forbidden; he is made aware. 
With most intelligent people, awareness will create a more 
circumspect approach and perhaps a cautious eye to'vard 
avoiding disaster. 

Some people might term such an approach as “demo- 
cratic.” Perhaps so. But more importantly a supervisor who 
works in this fashion tends to preserve in the nesv teacher the 
unspoiled attitude that is so characteristic of beginners. 

Although the problem of the overzealous beginning 
teacher is exasperating and delicate, it is a rather nice prob- 
lem to have. 
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Perhaps the most time-honored method o£ helping new 
teachers is the "orientation” prt^am. Of course, preschool 
TDcelings arc not confined to elements oi supervision. Indeed, 
in some, orientation to supervision is completely lacking. 

Supervision and the Orientation Meeting 

Instructional improvement is best achieved within the 
context o£ the ongoing program as it develops through the 
school year. It follows, then, that in the orientation meeting 
the stage must be lighted and the setting, if not the action, 
shown. In the orientation meeting, therefore, the following 
items appear to be logical: 

1. IVhat are the purposes of supervision for this school this year? 

2. IVho are the people responsible for helping the teachers help 
the children? 

3. INTiat will the supersisory program deal with this year? 
^Vhat supervisory techniques are usually used in this school? 

5. IVhat is the teacher's part in the supervisory program? 

Each of these questions can and should be anssvered as 
specifically as possible. They arc questions that new teachers 
need to have answered. Placing these items on the agenda of 
an orientation program will have the added virtue of driving 
supervisory personnel to consider nutters that might other- 
wise be successfully avoided. 

Orientation to Supervision and the Handbook 

The handbook as an orientation des’ice is svell regarded. 
It deals with matters that can be dearly explicated without 
great regions of doubt For this reason, handbooVs tend to be 
“administrative” in character. Howes'er, there are supervisory 
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The Problem of the Overzealous Teacher 

mile a Avillingness to \vcftk is corntnendable, an over- 
abundance of zeal can be a bit appalling. Most supervisors 
have experienced the new teacher whose ambitions were ex- 
ceeded only by his energy. Here the problem is not 
lion but restraint. And it is a most delicate problem, indeed 
To preserve the freshness, the drive and the morning sa^ 
seven" attitude while firmly saying no to starry-eyed young 
people filled svith essentially non-educalive ideas is. m many 
cases, impossible. 

mat is needed by the teacher is not restriction but ap- 
praisal. In this regard, the supervisor must be the key person. 
To cite an example: A beginning teacher has been thoroughly 
trained and perhaps indoctrinated in the virtues of a com- 
pletely individualized reading program. However, hts pro* 
fessor’s eloquence has failed to reach the school district svhCTC 
he is presently employed. Consequently, Uie teacher wts es 
to proceed to set things right, oblivious to the extraordinary 
complexities involved. At this point he should be asked some 
rather searching questions with respect to instructional equip- 
ment, skills needed by his class, objectives he hopes to accom- 
plish, procedures he will use. instructional material he svill 
need to develop, reading skills demanded by other phases of 
the curriculum, evaluation of progress, and the problem of 
general management. He b not forbidden; he is made av.’are. 
With most intelligent people, awareness will create a more 
circumspect approach and perhaps a cautious eye toivard 
avoiding disaster. 

Some people might term such an approach as “demo- 
cratic." Perhaps so. But more importantly a supervisor who 
works in thb fashion tends to preserve in the new teacher the 
unspoiled attitude that is so characteristic of beginners. 

Although the problem of the overzealous beginning 
teacher is exasperating and delicate, it b a rather nice prob- 
lem to have. 



SUPERVISION AND ORIENTATION OF 
NEW TEACHERS 


Perhaps the most time-honored method o£ helping new 
teachers is the "orientation” program. Of course, preschool 
meetings are not confined to elements of supervision. Indeed, 
in some, orientation to supervision is completely lacking. 

Supervision and the Orientation Meeting 

Instructional improvement is best achieved within the 
context of the ongoing program as it develops through the 
school year. It follows, then, that in the orientation meeting 
the stage roust be lighted and the setting, if not the action, 
shown. In the orientation meeting, therefore, the follotving 
items appear to be logical: 

1. What are the purposes of supervision for this school this year? 

2. \Vho are the people roponslble for helping the teachers help 
the children? 

3. What will the supervisory program deal with this year? 
^Vhat supervisory techniques are usually used in this school? 

5. What is the tcadier's part in the supervisory program? 

Each of these questions can and should be answered as 
specifically as possible. They are questions that new teachers 
need to have answered. Placing these items on the agenda of 
an orientation program will have the added virtue of driving 
supervisory personnel to consider matters that might other- 
wise be successfully avoided. 

Orientation to Supervision and the Handbook 

The handbook as an orientation des’ice is svell regarded. 
It deals with matters that can be clearly explicated without 
great regions of doubt. For this reason, handbooks tend to be 
"administrative” in character. However, there are supervisory 
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items which are often included. For example, commumt^fr 
sources useful to the new teacher might be included. Ihc 
testing program together with its aims, instruments, and spe- 
cial personnel can be clearly explained. Perhaps as important 
as anything in the handbook is the statement of instructional 
objectives which, although often general, is useful in 
out to the neiv teacher the philosophical milieu in whi c 
finds himselL . 

The point to be emphasiied is that supervisory aspects ot 
the school program have a proper and. indeed, important 
place in the teacher's handbook. 

Often the handboot is used by teachers only for a short 
period of time, usually the fint few dajT. Usually handboo 
are wTitten on the assumption of more ambitious use an 
contain items of utility throughout the school year. There are 
some approaches that may insure a more thoroughgoing u« 
of a handbook. One is to refer to the book in lieu of deutlw 
explanation. 'Thus, instead of running over the details of t e 
testing program, the staff can be referred to the appropriate 
section of the manual. This may be risky, but it b likely to 
result in more, rather than less, use of the book. 

Another way of insuring continued use of the handbook is 
to keep it relevant There is no reason svhy anyone should use 
an outmoded document If each year the matter of revision of 
the book b made the center of faculty attention, it b more 
likely to have some pertinence to current issues. 

Orientation to Supervision and Correspondence 
with New Staff 

New teachers usually sign their contracts well before they 
begin their formal teaching duties. 'The opportunities pro- 
vided by this hiatus between signing and teaching are largely 
unexploited. In the most practical fashion, the transition 
from candidate to employee should impose certain obligations 
upon the hiring school system. A great many of these obliga- 
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tions can be dealt with in a most satisfactory fashion through 
coTTtspondence. 

^Vhat matters can be dealt with by correspondence? Since 
the new teacher is probably having some long thoughts about 
his new position, he may wish to know: 

1. IVhat kind of class will I have? (What is the range of abilities? 
Arc there any particularly able students I shall have to provide 
for in a special way? Is the class difficult to manage? Are there 
individu^ about whom I should know particularly? IVhat 
are they like as a group?) 

2. IVhat texts and instructional aids svill be at my disposal? 
(Are these books assailable locally for examination? Do I know 
how to run an overhead projector, and the type of film pro- 
jector in my new school?) 

3. IVhai is contained in the courses of study? (Am I familiar 
with the material to be covered? IVhich activities present 
special problems for me? Are the supplementary books locally 
available? Are there special problems of planning?) 

4. How do I set my daily program? (What time allounenis shall 
I follow? Are there special teachen? How much time do they 
use? Is there a best time to teach certain subjects?) 

5. What will my principal and/or supervisor be like? 

All of these questions, and questions like them — svith the ex- 
ception of the last one — can be anssvered rather clearly in 
letten and through other materials such as book lists, copies 
of daily programs used by previous teachers, brief courses of 
study, and the like. 

The intriguing question posed last is probably best an- 
stvcred for the teacher by the fact the other questions tvcre 
anticipated and help was offered. Surely attention such as this, 
not beyond the rea^ of most supervisors, will be most helpful 
in a tangible ssay and, furthermore, will make the teacher feel 
that he is indeed tvelcomc as an important member of the 
school’s faculty. 


Orientation to Supervision and Conferences 

Much of die gloomy evidence regarding supervisory con- 
ferences tias covered earlier. Perhaps one can hope that con- 
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ferenccs intended to help net. teachers ' 

more pointed and relevant than those descrihed earlie . 

Th^ purpose tor a conference during an ^ 

riod nta, noV^he as •■supervisor," as those Md la « t^f ' 
year. However, a conference before the “P'"™? leering 
perhapt «■= appropriate to, to d-l 

questions. Alter the orientation meeting, ^1'“ ^ 
the materials sent during the summer, ’"'='“'1™“ . j,. 

boot, the beginning teacher is about as read, “ ’ 

tions as his inexperience tvill permit; hence the , 
the conference. Answering questions, clearing p 
matters, and straightening ont misconceptions ar 

Yet there is another compelling reason 
ferences with new teachers. People beginning the P™''“ ° 
of teaching are apt to be tentative and insecure, n 
this perfectly health, insecurity is related to aK'Pl^ 
an anxiety to succeed (or at least not to do bad y) . 
ference provides an excellent setting to deal "".J 
hension. IVhile these apprehensive attitudes will not 
they may dwindle. If they do, the conference was eminent , 
meritorious. If they do not. nothing has been lost. 

In conferences for new teachers, practice vanes ^vi 
For example, conference time ranges from four to 
in Glencoe, Illinois; BatUe Creek. Michigan, schools devo 
two tvecks to this activity. Other school sj'Stems use on y on 
or two days for conferences for a new staff. Regrettab y sotne 
schools have no planned activity of this nature. 


CONTINUING SUPERVISION THROUGHOUT 

the first year 


■\Vhile supervisor^’ pr ograms should touch all teachers, 
they should touch beginning teachers in a special tvay. These 
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teachers should have every opportunity to participate in the 
programs undenvay in their buildings, but they should also 
be supplied with additional supervisory help simply because 
they are new. This additional help should be both individual 
and group. Individual help is difficult to organize and should 
be given when needed Supervisory help for groups of netv 
teachers can and should he organized to provide for continu- 
ing systematic supervision throughout the school year. 


Examples of Continuing Supervision 

Corder’s description and evaluation of a continuing super- 
visory plan for new teachers is most pertinent to this discus- 
sion.* This plan, used by the Austin Public Schools, utilizes 
seven activities. These are: 

1. Orientalion day. This was set up to acquaint new teachers with 
school polides and routine matten. 

2. Presesshn building meetings. These meetings were held to 
make plans (or the (onnal opening of school. 

3- Autumn curriculum day. This meeting was districtwide and 
topics for discussion ranged widely over a variety of subjects. 
This meeting was not designed exclusively for beginning 
teachers. 

4. Regional professional meetings, niese meetings were sessioiu 
in which the faculties of neighboring elementary schools met 
with the supervisory staff to consider instructional problems. 

5. Conferences with supervisors. This activity included all con- 
ferences which new teachers held with supervisors during the 
year. 

6. Faculty meetings in each school. These meetings included all 
regularly scheduled meetings and those called for spedal 
reasons. A majority of these meetings were devoted to in- 
service programs. 

7. Spring curriculum day. This meeting was identical in structure 
and purpose to autumn curriculum day. 

The significance of Corder's description lies in the fact 
that a program of continuous supervisory guidance was 
* Ibid., i>p. 509-516. 
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offered to all new teachers on a systematic basb. Perhaps it 
should be pointed out that Cordcr found that a very 
majority of the new teachers found each of these activities 
helpful. 

The public schools of Minneapolb offer another cxamp e 
of continuous supervision for netv teachers. Each teacher new 
to the system attends a series of meetings for a period of two 
years. These meetings are in-service in cliaracter and are 
divided into grade level groups. Each is under the direction 
of a "helping teacher,” who b an outstanding classrwni 
teacher freed from teaching to aid netv teachers. In addition 
to conducting in-service meetings, each helping teacher visits 
the classrooms of the new teachers assigned to him on a sys- 
tematic basis. This plan enables the helping teacher to help 
the beginner with specific problems peculiar to individuals 
as well as offering aid and insmiaion svith respect to instruc- 
tional problems common to all. 

Ebey and Hamilton describe a plan which also utilizes 
teacher-consultants.® The reasoning upon svhich the plan tvas 
based runs as follows: 

We have many new teachers who need assistance in achieving 
greater instructional competence. Our pre-school induction pro- 
gram, initiated in 19t8, Is functioning well in helping new 
teachers find housing and become acquainted with our dty and 
in familiarizing them with our school system, our policies and 
our instructional program. But the follow-up assistance in t^ 
classroom is not so effective as it should be. Some experienced 
teachers also feel the need for more help than principals can 
provide. 

Our staff of eleven supervisors, chiefly subject specialists working 
from the kindergarten through Grade XII, is able but too small, 
a ratio of one supervisor to two hundred teachers. . . . We need 
to augment our supervisory staff with a group of consultants who 
will work almost exclusively helping teachers in their classrooms 
become better teachers. 

B George W. Ebey and Norman K. HamUton, "An Effective Ap- 
Supervision," Elementary School Journal, September, 195S, 
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Why not select outstanding acperienced classroom teachers for 
this assignment? Let's ask them to serve as consultants for a year 
or, at most, two years,* 

Ebey and Hamilton indicate that the plan was eminently 
successful. Teachers who evaluated this program rvere almost 
unanimous in their enthusiasm. Only 4 of 395 teachers quer- 
ied found the plan "not helpful and pleasant.” Reasons given 
by teachers for liking the plan include: 

1. Consultants are willing to take classes when asked. 

2. Consultants arrange conferences at a time convenient to 
teachers. 

3. Consultants come on invitation and give advance notice of 
their visits. 

4. Consultants often bring materials. 

5. Consultants make no ivpoiu on leatheTS.' 

The Portland plan is interesting and. according to those 
associated with it, effective. Perhaps part of its effectiveness is 
due to the fact that the consultants all return to their own 
classrooms after one or two years. This aspect of the plan may 
have a tendency to keep the realities of classroom instruction 
in the forefront of their thinking. 

It is notable that most descriptions of continuous super- 
vision for teachers new to the profession come from urban 
areas. This can be explained, in part, by the fact that larger 
school sptems are most able to afford non-teaching principals 
in addition to other types of supervisory help. This is pointed 
up in a study by the National Education Association* which 
indicates that 30.3 percent of new teachers in the largest cities 
found their principals to be of little or no help, while 36.4 
per cent of new teachers in the smallest communities made 
the same comment. "When asked about help from supervisors 
and consultants, 32 per cent of the teachers from the largest 
disiricu indicated that they received little or no help from 

• Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

’ nid., p. 27. 

• National Education AHOcutioR. "Fim Year Teachers in 1954-55," 
Research DulUtitt, Vol. XXXIV. Na I. Febntarf. 1956, p. 33. 
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these sources. When teachers trom the smallest 
were asked about help received from supervnors and con 
sultants, 69.5 per cent repotted little or no help. 

That large school districts can and do provide more super 
visoty help than small districB is borne out by Dean s stu y 
of elementary school organization and admmistration. 


TAStE Z • SPECIAt SUBJECI ASSlSTAttCE IN 
WITH FOPUtATIONS ABOVE ZSOO, « ’ oJk" 

PERCENTAGES. AND fcV POPOIATION GROUPS 


Su5/eN 

VniUdSUIet 

Per Cent Total 

Population Croup 
I II 

PercenUtgts 

III ir 

Music 

Special Assistance 

No Assisunee 

89.3 

10.7 

3646 

461 

962 

5.8 

88 0 

12.0 

89.7 

10.3 

89.1 

109 

Phyileol M. ond Heolth 
Special Assisunee 

No Auistance 

52.4 

47.8 

2258 

2<M9 

95.4 

6.6 

68.0 

32.0 

50.8 

49.2 

495 

505 

Art 

Special Assisunee 

No Assistance 

51.5 

48.5 

2216 

2091 

86.8 

15.2 

77J 

22.7 

65.3 

84.7 

43.4 

56.6 

Speech 

Special Assistance 

No Assistance 

39.1 

60.9 

1684 

2695 

745 

25.5 

68.0 

52.0 

52.0 

48.0 

30.9 

69.1 

Ubrory 

Special Assistance 

No Assistance 

32.7 

67.3 

1909 

2898 

49.1 

50.9 

80.7 

69.3 

29.4 

70.6 

35.3 

66.7 

Reading 

Special Assistance 

No Assistance 

22.8 

77.2 

983 

3324 

48.1 

51.9 

54.7 

65.3 

25.4 
74 6 

19.8 

802 


Science 

Special Assistance 
No Assistance 


8.0 344 27.4 14.7 

92.0 3963 72.6 85.3 


6.3 6.9 

93.7 95.1 


* Stuart E. Dean. Elerntnlary School Orgsaizoti 


lin 1960, No. 11. U.S. Office of EducaUon. Washington, D.C., 1 


anii AdminiitTOtioft. BuUe- 


One can only agree with Dean when he says; Withm 
population groups, the largest cities provide most special su 
e Ibid., p. 35. 
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jjioupcd into the foUosving categories;” 

1. problems of discipline andmanagemeni. 

2. Lack of knowledge of pupils. 

3. Techniques of planning. 

4. Instruction. 

5. Understandingtheobjectivesoflheschool. 

6. Using special school services. 

7. Planning for and working with exceptional children. 

0£ course, research studies on the problems of beginning 
teachers reveal many more than those listed above. However, 
since many are related to supervision only peripherally, they 
are not included here. Those that arc listed deal directly and 
importantly with supervision. 

If each of these problems could be dealt with in a discrete 
fashion, they might be reduced to more manageabie propoF> 
tions. However, their interrelatedness introduces a complex* 
ity that is not easy to deal tvith. When a teacher reports a 
problem with discipline, for example, one might regard this 
as the visible symptom of a more subtle syndrome of prob* 
lems. Thus svhile the teacher reports a problem tvith class- 
room management, it is likely that he also has a problem 
svith instruction, a lack of knowledge of his pupils, and diffi- 
culty using special services of the school. 

The problem of the supervisor is to help teachers ferret 
out a multiple causation for each of these problems. In the 
general problem of classroom management, a list of dos and 
don’ts about punishment and reprisal may be interesting, but 
not very use^L Of course, a direct approach is often needed 
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The influence of all the classroom variables must be assessed 
and plans for improvement made in the light of a total 
evaluation. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the greatest help 
for new teachers comes from other teachers.** Generally, this 
help is of two kinds. The first is the type of help related to 
specific questions, such as how to check out supplies, report 
absences, tvrite up lesson plans, deal with certain children, 
and the like. The second type of help oSered to new teachers 
by other teachers is not quite so specific, but perhaps more 
important. A majority of new teachers feel that the greatest 
help they receive stems from a feeling of security and satisfac- 
tion in their work.** 

The fact that the most help for new teachers comes from 
other teachers in no tvay derogates the supervisory process as 
it is defined in this book. Indeed, good supervision demands 
a great deal of mutual support from staff members. Where it 
is present, it should be capitalized. Where it b absent, it 
should be developed. 

Some school people recognize the important influence of 
experienced teachers on those who are new and therefore 
assign veteran teachers to help beginners. This plan should 
be encouraged and instituted where it does not exist because 
it results in more help to new teachers than would otherwise 
be given or asked for. Although many supervisors pride them- 
selves on their availability, or “open-door" policy, they are 
probably mistaken if they assume that new teachers take ad- 
vantage of such help as often as they need to. New staff mem- 
bers seem to have a reluctance to “bother” the supervisor 
about a question that might be regarded as trivial. However, 
they appear to be more willing to seek help from other teach- 
ers. An added dividend results from the time saved by both 
teacher and supervisor. 

** NEA Reseaich Diviston, **Local Education Auodatioa at Wott," 
Iteseardi Bo^ietin. No. 26, 'VVasbington. P.C., 1M8, pp. 105-1S9. 

‘S/Wd.p. 121. 
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grouped into the following categories:^ 

1. Problems of discipline and management. 

2. Lack of knowledge of pupils. 

3. Techniques of planning. 

4. Instruction. 

5. Understanding the objectives of the school. 

6. Using special school services. _ 

7. Planning for and working with exceptional children. 

Of course, research studies on the problems of beginning 
teachers reveal many mote than those listed above. 
since many are related to supervision only peripherally, y 
are not included here. Those that ate listed deal directly and 
importantly with supervision. 

IE each of these problems could be dealt with m a disciete 
fashion, they might be reduced to more manageable 
tions. However, their interrelatedness introduces a comp 
ity that is not easy to deal with. IVhen a teaAer reports » 
problem with discipline, for example, one might regar 
as the visible symptom of a more subtle syndrome of pr ■ 
lems. Thus while the teacher teporu a problem with c a - 
room management, it is likely that he also has a pro 
with instruction, a lack of knowledge of his pupils, and Oim- 

culty using special services of the school. 

The problem of the supervisor is to help tcachen ferre 
out a multiple causation for each of these problems. In e 
general problem of classroom management, a list of os ^ 
don’ts about punishment and reprisal may be interesting, u 
not very useful. Of course, a direct approach is often needrf 
to deal with an unruly class, but this affords only symptomatic 
relieL "While it may remove a temporary irritation, it is not a 
prescription for long-term improvement. The same may be 
said for all of the important problems of beginning teachers. 

II CliSord P. Archer, ''In-Serrice Education,” Encyclopedia of 
cational Iteseanh, Chester W. Ilatru (Ed.) , The Macmillan Company. 
Hew York. I960, p. 704. 
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The influence of all the classroom variables must be assessed 
and plans for improvement made in the light of a total 
evaluation. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the greatest help 
for new teachers comes from other teachers.^* Generally, this 
help is of two kinds. The first is the type of help related to 
specific questions, such as how to check out supplies, report 
absences, tvrite up lesson plans, deal svith certain children, 
and the like. The second type of help offered to new teachers 
by other teachers is not quite so specific, but perhaps more 
important. A majority of new teachers feel that the greatest 
help they receive stems from a feeling of security and satisfac- 
tion in their work.’* 

The fact that the most help for new teachers comes from 
other teachers in no tvay derogates the supervisory process as 
it is defined in this book. Indeed, good supervision demands 
a great deal of mutual support from staff members. Where it 
is present, it should be capitalized. ^Vbere it is absent, it 
should be developed. 

Some school people recognize the important influence of 
experienced teachers on those who are new and therefore 
assign veteran teachers to help beginners. This plan should 
be encouraged and instituted where it does not exist because 
it results in more help to new teachers than would otherwise 
be given or asked for. Although many supervisors pride them- 
selves on their availability, or “open-door” policy, they are 
probably mistaken if they assume that new teachers take ad- 
vantage of such help as often as they need to. Netv staff mem- 
bers seem to have a reluctance to "bother” the supervisor 
about a question dtat might be regarded as trivial. However, 
they appear to be more willing to seek help from other teach- 
ers. An added dividend results from the time saved by both 
teacher and supervisor. 

r* NEA. Research DiTuion, "Local Education Assoctation at Work,” 
Research Bulletm, No. 26. Washington. D.C.. 1913. pp. 105-IS9. 

p. 121. 
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In regard there it a durable gh«t that should be latd 
to rest. There is a persistent utyth that new ^ 

treated by more experienced stag members. Thx , 
teachers are somehow suspect because they are <iedj««d m 
-new methods," and experienced teacheix are not to he reM 
upon because they are "tradidonab" It is feit that ese 
tudes pervade the stag and therefore split it mto two camps. 
The evidence is to the contrary. The data from one stuc^y 
reveal that almost nine in ten beginning teachers foun ^ 
teilow teachers to be friendly. One in ten found their col- 
leagues to be indigerent and fewer than one in a hund M 
characterized their colleagues as unfriendly. Most ot 
teachers who reported indigerent or unfriendly attitudes on 
the part ot fellow stag members were in secondary school . 
It would appear that the problem is insignificant, particularly 
for beginning elementary school teachers. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The importance of getting new teachers launched on a 
successful career is an inescapable responsibUity of “P'”'' 
Sion. Thus new stag members must be given help m addition 
to whatever supervisory or in-service program is un er 
way. The orientation of the nc^v staff must contribute to a 
successful beginning, but it is crucial that there be continuous 
supervisory help offered throughout the year. Here it is ii® 
portant that those charged with supervision be asvare of e 
problems commonly experienced by new staff members to- 
gether with their subtle, multiple antecedents. If this is done 
and appropriate help is offered by supervisors, principals, and 
fellow teachers, an enonnous amtribution tvill have been 
made to the teacher, the sdiool, and the profession. 

>* National Education Asodadoo, op. cit., p. 36. 
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In this regard there is a durable ghost that should be latd 
to rest. There is a persistent myth that new teactes are a y 
treated by more experienced staff members. That is, n 
teachers are somehow suspect because they are ^edi^ted w 
“new methods,” and experienced teachers are not to be reliw 
upon because they are "traditional.'' It is felt that these a i* 
tudes pervade the staff and therefore split it mto two camps. 
The evidence is to the contrary. The data from o"® J 
reveal that almost nine in ten beginning teachers foun e 
fellosY teachers to be friendly. One in ten found ‘heir col- 
leagues to be indifferent and fewer than one m a hundrea 
characterized their colleagues as unfriendly. Most of me 
teachers who reported indifferent or unfriendly attitu es on 
the part of fellow staff members were in secondary schools. 
It would appear that the problem fa insignificant, particular y 
for beginning elementary school teachers. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The importance of getting new teachers launched on a 
successful career is an inescapable responsibility of supers 
sion. Thus new staff members must be given help in addition 
to whatever supervisory or in-service program fa un er* 
^vay. The orientation of the new staff must contribute to a 
successful beginning, but it fa crucial that there be continuous 
supervisory help offered throughout the year. Here it is im 
portant that those charged with supervision be asvare of e 
problems commonly experienced by nesv staff members to- 
gether svith their subtle, multiple antecedents. If this is done 
and appropriate help fa offered by supervisors, principals, an 
fellosv teachers, an enormous contribution svill have been 
made to the teacher, the school, and the profession. 

National Education Assodaiion, op. «t., p. 36. 



CHAPTER 


The Elementary 
School Principal 
as an Instructional Leader 


Of all those who have responsibility for improvement of 
instruction, the elementary school principal holds a unique 
position. Ordinarily, be is assigned to a single school or. at 
the most, two schools. Perhaps more than any otlier supervi- 
sory personnel he is involved in the ongoing day-today ivork 
of the school. He is knowledgeable about Uie teadiers on the 
staff, the cliildrcn in the school, the community of whidi 
the school is a part, the relationship of tiie school to others 
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improvement in them. It i$ also important that he know how 
best to utilize such auxiliary services as those provided by cur- 
riculum workers, librarians, audio-visual speci^ists, health and 
guidance penonncl, and remedial specialists.^ 

In the vietv of Dean and McNally the central task of the ele- 
Tuentary school principal is the supervision and improvement 
of instruction. 

It would be beyond all reason to mtpcct that the array of 
skills and knowledges offered above might be developed solely 
through preservice education. Yet it is not too much to ask 
that preservice programs of preparation for elementary school 
principals be oriented in the direction of instructional im- 
provemenL The concept of instructional leadership, if placed 
at the heart of preservice education, tends to unify the maze 
of detail of the principatship and reduce it to sensible and 
manageable proportions. 

Many preparation programs for elementary school prin- 
cipals emphasize the importance of instruction. This concern 
for instructional skill is reflected in the certification standards 
developed by many states since 1946.* It b probably true that 
requirements imposed by instituuons preparing elementary 
school principab have run ahead of certification standards 
since state requirements for the principal's certificate tend to 
be minimal.* 

IVhen one turns to examination of training programs for 
elementary school principals and to the opinions and judg- 
ments of those who are committed to the education of prin- 
cipab, he finds the dearest indication of concern with 

* Smart E. Dean and Harold J. McNallj, “Learning* Particularly 
Important for Elementary School Prindpali,“ unpublished paper pre- 
pared for the Seventh U.C.EA. Career Development Seminar, Novem- 
ber. 1962. p. 9. 

* W. Earl Armstrong and T. bf. Stinnett. A Manual on Cfrlification 
RequhemenU for School Personnel in the Untied Stales, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington D.C.. 1957. 

•Department of Elementary School Prindpali, The Elementary 
School Prineipabkip^-A Research Study, Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Na- 
tional Eduation Association, Washington, D.C, 1958, p. 167. 
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in the system, and the desires and aspirations ot ^ 
patrons. He is therefore in an excellent position to help teach 
CIS with instructional problems. 

To be sure others %vho serve in supervisory to y 
know a great deal about the total school structure, persona 
and professional relationships, and student , 

is the elementary school principal who must deal with 
these variables in an interrelated fashion every ay 
same setting. Because of his view of the totality of his hm d- 
ing's enterprise, his work in supervision can be unusually 
effective. 


SUPERVISORY ELEMENTS OF THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 

By its nature the elemenury school principalship is con- 
cerned with instructional leadership. This concern is evi 
denced by (1) educational programs for the P’ 

(2) on-the-job analysis of the duties of the principal, and ^ ) 
reactions of principals themselves to their positions. 

Educational Programs for the Principalship 

The complexity of the task of educating elementary 
principals for effective instructional leadership is pointed up 
by Dean and McNally when they say: 

It is true that other administrators should be familiar with the 
general purposes and nature ot the elementary school program, 
but the elementary school principal needs to know that program 
as a physician knows anatomy: as an integral, pulsing system, an 
its complex detail. He should know its objectives; the content, 
the scope, organization and sequence of its learning program, 
and the rationales underlying these features. He should be ac- 
quainted with the strengths and weaknesses of various pro-ams 
and methods, with the characteristics of good instructional 
methods and material, and with effctaive ways of bringing about 
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■with supervision, but, in the opinion o£ the experts sampled, 
more time and effort are needed, particularly in the areas of 
teacher conferences, evaluation of the instructional program, 
and helping new teachers. While elementary school principals 
perceive these duties to be important, professors who train 
principals perceive them to be crucial to the principalship.* 
Schmaus examined the opinions of laymen, college pro- 
fessors, teachers, and superintendents of schools svith respect 
to training progiams for elementary school principals.® \VhiIe 
there were instances of disagreement with regard to some ele- 
ments of the principalship, there was close agreement among 
the professionals with regard to supervision. This is illustra- 
ted most clearly by the following data: 

TMtE 5 • JMfORTANCE OF PROS9ECTWE PWNaPAtS AWUTf 
TO RECOGNIZE EFFEaiVE TEACHING* 


CrovptSuTvrytd 

tmpoTUnet Prefets»n Loymen Teaehert Superinlendents 

95.4% e0.07a 94.1% 95.4% 

Avenge Imporunee 4.6 16.0 5.9 4.6 

No traponance 0 44 0 0 


* Sehmaui, op, tit,, p. 91. 

Professors and superintendents in Schmaus’s sample show 
perfect agreement in their concern for effective instruction. 
An almost similar percentage of teachers in this study reflect 
the same concern. Only the laymen express some doubt about 
this facet of the principars preparation, but almost all regard 
it as important, but perhaps less so than the professional 
educators. 

* Roger M. ZLmmennan, "A Survey ol ihe Puties of Elemenary 
School Prindpals in Minnesota," unpubluhed master'* paper. Univer- 
sity of Minnesou. 1959- 

* Roger G. Schmaus, “A Survey Study Examining the Opinions Held 
by Laymen, College Professors. Teachers, and Superintendents as to 
TVhat an Elementary School Princi^'a Preparatory Program Should 
Be." unpublished maitef* paper, Unsversity of Sflnnesou. 1959. 
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instruction. Although instirationnl training 

program at the University ot Minnesota “ ““ 

Lion. To be admitted to the program leadmg m 

principalship, the candidate must bring to 

major in elementary education. Thus ° „ter 

program, the candidate presents roughly 

hours ot elementary education credits from the ^ t ^ 

ods, educational psychology, curriculum, ^ 

ophy of education, and student teachmg. In 

background, candidates are urged to bring to * P ^ 

eapeSence as a classroom teacher. Alter these ' 

quLments are satisfied, together widi a P™f “ 

of suaess in graduate study, the student then 

gram ot study that must include at ® L 

Sost common pattern includes representation 

of curriculum and instruction, edumtional 

and educational psychology, in that order. Many . ,n 

this pattern are available to students "l* die 

backgrounds, and competence. In the mam. ho ' 

emphasis is placed upon broadening *e “"^.‘L,_ieulum, 

considerable background by advanced ^'^OIk m , . 

instruction, and supervision. The point of view un 

the Minnesota plan is that principals should have an 

riding commitment to the improvement of instruction. 

Patterns of other institutions may vary in content a 
credit hours, but rarely in intent. 


On-thg-Job Analysis of theVulies of the Principal 

When one turns to investigations which involve 
train and those who hire elementary school principa s, sa 
emphasis upon instruction is again found. Zimmerman stu 
ied the duties of elementary school principals in Minnesota 
and compared these job analyses with the expert judgment o 
well-recognized leaders in elementary school administration 
and supervision. Zimmerman found a heartening concern 
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those who work in this important field and by those who axe 
actively engaged in this work. 


Reactions of Principals to Their Positions 

There is additional evidence to support the viesv that 
principals themselves dearly perceive their supervisory roles. 
The 1958 study of the elementary school principalship of the 
National Department of Elementary School Prindpals fur- 
nishes some of this evidence. Supervising prindpals indicated 
that approximately one-third of their time tvas spent on super- 
vision and curriculum. Howes'cr. they tvould prefer to spend 
about half their time on instructional and curricular improve- 
ment. Teaching principals would prefer to treble the meager 
time at their disposal for supervision and curriculum.^ 

Despite the desire of elementary school prindpals to de- 
^'ote more time to supervision, it appean that this desire has 
not been suffident to accomplish its goal Comparative data 
point up the melancholy &ct that no gains have been made 
at all in recent decades in freeing additional supervisory time. 


TABLE 7 • PER CENT OF TUAE THAT SUPERVISING PWNCIPAIS 
DEVOTED TO MAJOR FUNCTIONS* 


Fufittion 

S939 

I94S 

I93S 

AdminbtratioQ 

30% 

23% 

50% 

Superrision 

» 

39 

35 

Clerical TVort 

18 

15 

14 

Teaching 

4 

2 

3 

Other FuncUona 

14 

15 

18 


* Depanmeet of Elemenuiy S<J>oot Prindpals. op. dc. p. lOQ. 


Undoubtedly reasons can be adv’anced for this singular lack 
of progress. Increased enrollments, increased administrative 
work, and the general increased complexity of the educational 
^ Depanmesc of Elemenoiy Sdiool Prindpals, op. eit., p. 98. 
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I„ anoAer study. Duneer and Stov compared .hejnj- 

tudes ot school rf elementary 

with respect to Ae selection and ele- 

TaooI principals,. ^Vhen ashed A r^h Ae rm^rmn. el 

„-sir;s;.s."s;'ssKS=.- 


Rank Assigjted by 


ProfestoTSofEdueation 

Supervision ^ 

Curriculum ^ 

Administration ^ 

School Interpretation 
Working with 

Parent Groups ’ 

Working with 

Non-Certified Personnel *» 


• Duneer and Skov. op. eitv p- 58. 

Ninety-three per cent ot the professors and 
of the superintendents indicated rSaced on 

training programs for the principalship shou P 

supervision and curriculum development. .c--,.;«n 

1. appears to be clear Aat, on Ae basis o£ cert.Hcat.OT 
Standards, colleges and university training programs, 
pert judgment of professors, superintendent, teac w, 
principals themselves, supervision and curriculum eve o^ 
ment are most highly regarded as important elements o 
principalship. Since the business of the school t instructio 
with all that this implies, it is gratifying to witness a eep 
interest in its improvement by those who educate and emp oy 

• Virgil Duneer and Kenneth Skov. "A Questionnaire Study Coc^ 
paring the Attitudes ot School Superintendents with those of Professo 
of Education in the Selection and Preparation of Elementary S^W 
Principals,” unpublished xnaster'i paper. University of Minnesota, 195». 
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When one combines those acdvities that beat on instructional 
improvement, such as curriculum work, testing, teacher evalu- 
ation, gifted chUdren, and, perhaps, grading systems, he can 
see that over 75 per cent of the areas of interest cited are 
supervisory in the broad sense of the term. 

While there appears to be a general concern svith curricu- 
lum and instruction on the part of elementary principals, 
Zimmerman* found differences among groups of principals 
Tvith respect to how they perceive their functions. Principals 
in metropolitan areas regard supervision and improvement 
programs more highly than do principals from suburban 
areas. Principals from rural and small communities feel super- 
vision to be less important than do suburban principals. One 
might conjecture about reasons for such differences, but it is 
certainly clear that the principals in the metropolitan areas 
used in this study had more time, more secretarial help, and 
more supervisory aids than did the principals from the other 
two areas. There seems to be a relationship between the 
amount of education and concern with the supervisory ele- 
ments of the principalship. The metropolitan principals at- 
tached more importance to supervision than did the other 
two groups. Of the metropolitan group, 80 per cent held the 
master’s degree. Fifty-eight per cent of the suburban group 
held the master’s degree, and only 26 per cent of the out-state 
group had atuined the roaster’s degree. 

Zimmerman’s study, while giving evidence of a generally 
satisfactory nature, points up that not all elementary school 
principals are committed to vigorous programs of instruc- 
tional improvement Reasons for this lack of commitment to 
supervision may lie within the individual principal, within 
the job setting, or it may stem from lack of training. Dean and 
McNally put it this way: ”TTic central task of the elementary 
school principal is the supervision and improvement of in- 
struction. In addition to the principal's intimate knowledge 
of the program of the elementary school, therefore, he needs 

• Zimmerman, loc. eit. 
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enterprise have all exerted strongcounter pressures in opposi- 
tion to increased supervisory time. None of these reasons is as 
compelling, however, as those that might be advanced for 
greater effort in the direction of providing substantially more 
time for instructional improvement on the part of elementary 
school principals. 

Evidence of another nature provides some insights into 
the perceptions held by elementary school principals svith 
respect to their worlo This evidence stems chiefly from the 
work of the principals’ professional organizations. One need 
only consult the programs of the national meetings of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals and the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development to recog- 
nize a keen awareness of the importance of instructional 
improvement. In addition to national meetings, state and 
local professional organizations address themselves to cur- 
riculum and instruction with gratifying frequency. Table 
VIII illustrates this pointnicely. 


TA81E 8 « SUBJECTS OF MAJOR INTEREST TO 
LOCAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS* 


Subject 

Salaries and Salary Scheduling 
Curriculum 

Improvement of Instruction 
Principal's Status 
Teacher Rating or Evaluatton 


Principal's Handbook 
Testing Programs 
Secretarial and Other Help 
for Principal 
Discipline Problems 


• Department of Elementary School Rindpal,. op. at., p. 177. 
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are able to provide a tvealth of supervisory services must be 
particularly concerned about the problem o£ coordination of 
effort. In large school districts the problem is usually met on 
each of two levels: the district level and the building level. 
There is usually a provision for central office personnel to 
coordinate the work of the various schools of the district tvith 
the help and cooperation of the elementary school principal. 
The work of intraschool coordination of instructional plan- 
ning and execution is largely the principal's responsibility. 

In school districts of insufficient size and/or wealth, the 
position of coordinator of instruction may be somewhere in 
the future. The entire task of coordination then falls upon 
the elemcntarj’ school principals. Some effort may be ex- 
pended at the district level through meetings and discussions, 
under some designated part-time leadcnhip. The task of 
intraschool coordination remains, however, as a significant 
phase of the principal's work. 

If the principal’s rote is, at least in part, to be a coordi- 
nator of supervisory services, at least four problems are raued: 

1. The problem of cooperative supervision. 

2. The problem of authority in decision-maling. 

3. The problem of conBia in roles- 

4. The problem amalgamating supervisory services. 

Cooperative Supervision 

Obviously when more than one person becomes respon- 
sible for the improvement of instruction, the issue of coopera- 
tion among the various supervisory personnel emerges. The 
degree of cooperation afforded to members of the supervisory 
personnel by the principal and by each other determines in 
large part the effeaivencss of supervisory services. The ele- 
mentary school principal, from his unique vantage point, is 
perhaps in the best position to facilitate cooperative effort 
among the various people charged with supervision. This is 
particularly true when dealing with supervision within the 
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to leam well the knoAvledges and techniques necessary to 
effective classroom supervision, and to the broader task o£ 
instructional improvement This is one of the greatest sveak- 
nesses in the elementary school principalship today, largely 
because preparation programs have been desultory and in- 
effective in preparing for the facet of the principal’s role.”* 

Otto attributes a lack of commitment to supervision to 
forces within the position itself as it exists in many areas: 
“ — it was not until relatively recent years that the elementary 
school principalship has been recognized as a key position m 
the administration of the schools and has been assigned the 
major administrative and supervisory functions for svhich it 
is so strategically situated. The slowness with which this de- 
velopment of the elementary principalship has taken place is 
indicated fay the fact that even today, in many communities, 
those acting as elementary principals spend more of their time 
in classroom teaching and administrative and clerical de> 
tail.”w 

Whatever the reasons for lack of attention to supervision 
on the part of elementary school principals, one must con- 
clude that the majority realize the importance of instructional 
improvement as central to their jobs and most svish to free 
more time for supervision.** 


RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL TO OTHER SUPERVISORY 
PERSONNEL 


\Vhen considering the relationship of the elementary 
school principal to other supervisory personnel, the aspect of 
coordination comes quickly to the fore. Those districts svhich 


* Dean and McNally, op. eit^ p. 9 . 

10 He^ J. Oito. OrganiiaUon and Administration of Elemenlarf 
SehooU. New York: Appelton-OnmryCiinfts. Inc., 1954. p. 654. 

11 Department o£ Elementary Sdiool Piindpils. op. cit., p. 78. 
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teachers to accept since they see the importance of all the 
elements of the curriculum as they work together for the 
overall development of the chdd. 

In addition, elementary school principals sometimes be- 
come concerned over a high degree of specialiration on the 
part of a super\'isoT. The principal regards all elements of the 
curriculum as being important while individual supervisors 
who work in his school may not have so broad a view. ^Vhen 
a situation of this kind occurs, it immediately becomes the 
task of the elementary school principal to guard against ex- 
ploitation of members of his staff by overzealous supervisors 
who do not see be^-ond the bounds of their own subjects. An 
extreme example of preoccupation with a spiecialized concern 
n’as present in our elementary schools not too many decades 
ago when penmaruhip supervisors were urging inordinate 
amounts of time to develop handuTiting skills. There is no 
doubt that other aspects of the curriculum probably received 
inadequate attention in schools that spent hours of instruc- 
tion on developing, or trying to develop, copperplate hand- 
writing. The possibility of the development of this type of 
situation is always present- Of course no one can take sides 
against maximum instructional effectiveness in any subject- 
matter area, but, when a supervisor svith a special interest in 
a special skill demands an inordinate amount of time for Its 
development, the problem of maintaming proper balance 
becomes sharply focused. 

The principal can do a great deal to maintain a balance 
of supervisory activity. WTiile it is probably true that some 
supervisors expect preferential treatment with regard to lime 
and effort, it is probably more often true that supervisors are 
notau-are that they are in effect demanding preferential treat- 
ment. The principal can expedite the entire supervisory pro- 
gram by pointing out to special supervisors instances of 
imbalance. By bringing these imbalances into a better rela- 
tionship. the entire supers-isory program will be advanced. 
One tray of assuring a better balance would be to have the 
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they feel it is militaristic if not militant. The term makes 
implicit the concept of authority by those who hold line posi- 
tions and removes authority from those who hold staff posi- 
tions- At least this was thought to be the concept. It is 
doubtful that teachers ever kept such a fine distinction in 
mind. 

To identify line personnel as superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, secondary, junior high school, and elemen- 
tary school principals is to give persons in these positions 
authority that was not held by personnel ivho were designated 
as staff. In the category of staff are commonly counted super- 
visory personnel, coordinators of instruction, and the like. 
IMiile such a distinction might have been borne in mind by 
those who draw schemeta for line and staff, it is probably true 
that teachers do not make so fine a disiinaion. ITiu is particu- 
larly true in situations where supervisors arrogate to them- 
selves authority which ivas never intended for them. Here 
the very term supervisor implies authority. However, if one 
takes the point of view that supervision is designed to help 
the teacher help the children, then supetvison ought to be 
service-oriented without regard to the extent of their author- 
ity. It is for this reason that one might urge that the distinc- 
tion between staff positions, on the one hand, and positions 
svhich connote authority, on the other hand, be emphasized. 
One might say parenthetically that the effectiveness of the 
helping teacher plan for supervuion probably is due in large 
part to the fact that the helping teachers are not considered 
to be figures of authority. 

Because the prindpal's role is one of supervision (staff) 
and one of administration (line) , his position is doubly diffi- 
cuIl He considers himself as an instructional leader and 
therefore one svho guides rather than drives. He expends his 
efforts in drawing from a staff of teachers their best efforts. He 
realizes that this cannot be done by edict or by command bu> 
rather by displaying characteristks of leadership. On the 
other hand, the principal is responsible for what happens in 
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elementary school principal set up meetings with those supCT- 
visoTS svho ordinarily wori. in his sriiool so that th^ cm e 
apprised of the entire picture. One can assume good uill on 
the part of supervisors and therefore one can also a^me ttat 
they t\'ill not make extraordinary demands on the time of me 
teacher or the children to develop their fields to the exclusmn 
of others. It can be said srilhout much fear of contradiction 
that if the principal does not exert some leadership m this 
direction, no one else will. If a careful balance is not inam- 
fain.»H , the alternative might well be anarchy and exp oita 
tion, however well intended. 

The Problem of Authority and Decision-Making 

■When one discusses the problem of coordinating programs 
of instructional improvement, one immediately enc»ontw 
the problem of authority. Certainly decisions must be made 
within the context of any supervisory program and the ques- 
tion becomes one of responsibility for sudi decision-^wng* 
Of course the process of decision-making is not as simple a 
situation as assigning responsibility to someone to make deci- 
sions. Actually there arc decisions made on two levels. One o 
these is on the policy Ie\'el and here it is hoped that funda- 
mental decisions which will affect purposes and directions of 
programs would be made cooperatively by all those svho have 
an interest in the program. 'Therefore, decisions with regard 
to policy will be made not only by supervisory personnel, but 
by teachers and administrators as well. It would be naive to 
assume however that, once policy has been set, all decisions 
will have been made. Decisions must be made almost daily m 
order to implement the policy that has been cooperatively 
established. It is ivithin the context of these decisions that 
problems arise. "These problems usually involve overlapping 
authority either real or imagined. 

In the past a good deal of attention has been paid to the 
concept of line and staff. Many people object to the term since 
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inadequate orientation to the task to be pursued, misunder- 
standing of the task itself, or misunderstanding or ignorance 
about the role to be assumed by individuals who are involved 
in dealing with the task. The obvious remedies for these 
problems lie in a clear delineation of goals so that everjone 
understands them as clearly as possible. 

In addition to the establishment of clearly stated goals it 
is important than the nanire of the task is understood at the 
outset This is not alnays possible, but certainly the elemen- 
tary school principal is in a position to correct misconceptions 
which emerge as the task is pursued. This ongoing clarifica- 
tion of goals is an important part of Tesoh-ing conflicts in role. 
Not only is it important to establish goals and the nature of 
the task as clearly as possible, but it is also important that 
supervison imdentand their roles clearly, as well as their 
relationships to othen. Here again the elementary school 
principal is in a unique position to perceive these relation- 
ships and to be aivare of imbalances as the program develops. 

^VTien a conflict in role stems from inadequate under- 
standing of the goals and the ensuing task which is based on 
these goals, one is correct in assuming good will at the outset 
on the parts of those svho are involved in the task. Operating 
from this premise, problems in role conflict are easily dealt 
srith. Howes'cr, if these conflicts are not perceived for long 
periods of time, good s^ill is likely to dissipate, only to be 
supplanted by strong personal feelings by those who feel their 
roles infringed upon. Thus to separate personality problems 
from disagreement about goals may be an os’cniroplification. 

Another conflict in roles of enormous importance is that 
which may arise between teachers and supervisory personneL 
It is lamentably true that some teachers are neser made fully 
aware of the altruistic nature of supervision. Because of pre- 
vious experience of an unfortunate nature with regard to 
supervision, some teachers may categorize supervisors as im- 
pediments rather than facilitators. The elementary school 
principal b in a unique position to determine these kinds of 
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changes. 'Within the context oC a supervisory program it is 
crucial that everyone rvho is concerned rvith the prognm 
clearly understands the role he is to play. "Whete such under- 
standing is lacking, confusion about responsibility is likely to 
result. , 

Most conflicts in role among supervisory personnel prol^ 
ably stem from two main sources: (1) personality clashes an 
(2) disagreement about goats. 

Conflict Due to Personality Clashes 

Among the most difficult personnel problems to solve are 
those which have their roots in personality clashes. It must be 
said at the outset that sometimes these difficulties arc impos- 
sible to resolve. It is true that personal relationships can get 
off to a bad start and degenerate into situations that can only 
be described as intolerable. Often an elementary school prin- 
cipal is a helpless bystander and his most earnest pleas may 
fall on deaf ears. The problem of coordinating supervisory 
services in the fetid miasma of professional jealousies arid 
haired can be a traumatic experience for the most skilled m 
human relationships. Of aiunc one does what he can. How- 
ever if nothing can be done, the obvious recoune is a shift in 
respomibililies for those who arc unsvilling or unable to 
resolve their differences. This shift in responsibilities should 
not be regarded as retribution but rather recognition of a fact 
that a bad situation exists and must be changed. Of course 
the change should be made as skillfully and as painlessly as 
possible. 

Conflicts in Role That Stem from Disagreement 
about Goals 

Conflicts in role that stem from a disagreement about 
goals arc easier to resolve than those which stem from per- 
sonality clashes. A disagreement about goals may stem from 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

In the foregoing sections it w'as pointed out that the prin- 
cipal's major responsibility for effecting instruaional im- 
provement is through coordinating supers’isory services so 
that they will exert maximum effect on school programs. This 
is not an easy task. Among the problems that beset super- 
vising principals are the folimving: (1) Administration Venus 
supervision, (2) staff perception of authority, (3) leadership 
and instruction venus maintenance of instruction. 

Administration Versiu Supervision 

'VV'hen elementary school principals begin to talk about 
themselves in relation to their work, it is not uncommon to 
hear a wish expressed in this fashion: “1 wish I could spend 
mote time in supervision but administration takes most of my 
time.” It is strange that these two tasks should be dichoto- 
mized since they are not really mutually exclusive. Often the 
line beisveen adminbtracive practice and supervisory practice 
Is thin, indeed. It might be said that no supervisory program 
of any merit can be deseloped in the absence of sound ad- 
ministrame procedures. The formulation of a supervisory 
program is in fact an adminbtrative task involving the help of 
teachers, suf>ervbors, adminbtrators, and interested, compe- 
tent memben of the public. ^Miat many elementary Khool 
principals do not realize b that adminbtrative tasks which are 
designed to upgrade instruction art indeed supervisory tasks 
as svell. • 

It one takes a broad view of adminbtration and supers'i- 
sion, one secs no conflict between them. Howes’cr, it would 
be fatuous to imply that all adminbtrative procedures really 
fmd their fulfillment in the improsement of instruction. 
There are tasks that must be performed by elementary school 
principals in parts o! the nation which are really not adminis- 
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attitude, and to tvork potitivdy for 
course the major respomibiUt, for ehmmat.ng 
ceptiom rests with the supervisors themse vcs who, m the 
coLcu with teachers, can portray themselves as 
helpful people. Although one may talk at F'f ''"P ^ 

what supervisors should he, it must he recognued *at m th 
minds of many teachers supervisors are reprded as dete 
and obstacles that must be circumvented. Such attitudM 
parts of teachers are, of course, unfortunate hut they o , 
and the elementary school principal should realize when ey 
are present and attempt to work tou'ard improving a a 
relationship that might exist between teacher and supervisor. 


The Problem of Amalgamating Supervisory Services 

In order for supervisory services to exert their maximum 
impact upon programs of instructional improvement, 
one must be designated as an instructional leader to sec a 
these services are utilized in ways that are balanced an > 
reeled. The view here expressed is that the elementary schoo 
principal is uniquely suited for this task- Because of his p«i* 
lion, which carries with it responsibility and authority for c 
ongoing program of his building, the principal is most stra 
tegically located to bring into focus the elements of super- 
vision so that maximum axiperation is developed among 
those who are charged with supervisory duties. In addition, 
the principal, because of the auAority vested in him by virtue 
of his responsibility for the building, is the logical person to 
make those day-to-day decisions that implement the policy ^ 
cisions which are arrived at cooperatively by those concerned 
in improvement programs. Again, because of the principal s 
unique position it is he who must assume major responsi- 
bility in clarifying roles and tasks so that the supervisory 
program may move ahead with the least amount of friction. 
All of these tasks are involved in amalgamating supervisory 
services to the end and that improvement of instruction can 
be carried forward smoothly and effortlessly. 
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Therefore anyone who finds himself tvorking at administra- 
tive tasks svhich are irrelevant to the instructional phases of 
the school program is probably dealing svith administrative 
tasks that do not need to be done at all. If these tasks are self- 
initiated by the principal, he had better look to himself. If, on 
the other hand, they are initiated from the superintendent of 
the board of education, he and his colleagues had better work 
with these other echelons to impart greater understanding of 
the task of the elementary school. 

Of course there can be a problem of administrative detail 
which may sharply reduce the amount of lime at one’s dis- 
posal for improvement programs. Where this condition ex- 
ists, an attitude of acceptance is perhaps the worst attitude 
that can be envisioned. Administration and supervision, at 
least at the elementary school level, are parts of the same 
whole and should be so regarded. At certain times of a school 
year administrative details will certainly entail the major part 
of a principal's time, notably at the beginning of the school 
year and at the close of the school year. But there are also 
rather long stretches of time which can be set aside for a 
major effort in the direction of supervisory activity. Vietced 
in this fashion there is nothing ^vrong with administrative 
detail as a part of the elementary school principahhip, be- 
cause svhat is done administratively will sharply influence 
what is done with regard to supervision. An aimless adminis- 
trator svill probably be an aimless supervisor. 

Staff Perception of A uthority 

Earlier it 'K’as pointed out that there can be conflicts in 
roles among those who arc charged with effecting instruc- 
tional improvement in s-arious branches of the airriculum. 
There is one fundamental conflict of roles that sometimes 
works in a powerfully negative way to impede the work of the 
elementary school principal. *rhat is the conflict or confusion 
of roles in which the principal b held in the minds of teachers. 
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trative, but for want of another category are commonly ctesi- 
fied as administration. Thus the elementary school principal 
who spends a great deal of his time with paper work may in- 
deed appreciate the difficulties imposed upon him by pse^o- 
adminUtrative tasks as they detract from supervision. The 
problem is most acute in those situations ivhcre the 
tary school principal is not given sufficient help of all kmds 
which enables him to carry out the supervisory aspect of his 
job which is central. For example, it is common to find m 
many districts the elementary school principal typing his oivn 
correspondence, counting money, supervising the lunAroom, 
ordering films, and performing a variety of tasks which m i- 
cate a total lack of perception with regard to the fundamenta 
function of this position. Certainly no elementary sc oo 
principal ivishes conditions of this sort, but they are impos 
upon him by communities which have not been made 
of the function of the elementary school principalship. Where 
shortsightedness is the root cause for a problem of this sort, 
the only answer lies in Increasing the breadth and vbion o 
those who occupy positions on boards of education. 

However, the problem has another dimension and that 
has to do with elementary school principals who seek tvays to 
avoid supervision and who use the press of administrative 
detail for an excuse. While such behavior may characteriie 
‘ only a minority of elementary school principals, even a small 
number is too large. Elementary school principals of this sort 
are somewhat analogous to the men on the board of educa- 
tion who always talked about the boiler in the school rather 
than the curriculum. They felt they could do something 
about the boiler. For an elementary school principal to con- 
ceive of administration as distinct from supervision is to miss 
the point of the elementary school principalship. Administra- 
tion and supervision at the elementary school level are com- 
plementary, and the most competent elementary school 
principals are those ivho subordinate administrative detail to 
' the fundamental task of the school, which is instruction. 
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by all the appropriate members of the school staff. Ho^vevcr, 
it should be pointed out that it b the elementary school prin- 
cipal who rvith hb staff b in a unique position to detect slip- 
page in those areas not under direct study. As he works 
through the complexities of hb job, he must alert himself to 
problems outside the supervisory program. 

In this sense then it b not correct to consider the mainte- 
nance function as contrary to leadership. The elementary 
school principal svho, by coordinating tlie efforts of others and 
by his os\Ti eHorts, maintains a high level of instruction is one 
who exerts leadership in a very telling s\-ay. 

The concept of leadership in maintaining excellent pro- 
grams of instruction may be obvious to some, but it is under- 
scored here because of the emphasis that is usually placed 
upon a change without due emphasb upon stabilizing those 
elements of the instructional program svhich are not under 
direct scrutiny. 
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It was pointed out earlier that the elementary school principl 
has a dual role to play and in practice it is difficult to separate 
out the interrelated elements of these roles. ^ 

The significance of an elementary school 
staS steins from the perceptions about him tvhich are e 
the minds of the teachers. Put in its simplest terms the qu«- 
tion becomes, is the elementary school principal in 
of the teachers a boss or a helper? Actually he is 
is one or the other or both at Ae appropriate time. T e pro 
lem assumes importance when the role of the authoritarim 
figure is generalized in the minds of the staff to the pomt 
the principal's role as a helper is eclipsed. 


Instructional Maintenance as an Aspect of Leadership 
Leadership implies those qualities which enable an indi 
vidual or individuals carefully to assess and .. * 

dynamics of a given situation. It implies a constant, de i er 
ate, fonvard move. However, instructional improvemen 
cannot be advanced on all fronts simultaneously. The effort re- 
quired to advance instructional improvement in all curriOT ar 
areas is so enormous that it would tax even the most ela o- 
rately staffed school systems. Therefore while the supervisory 
program moves ahead with regard to one or more segments o 
the curriculum, some attention must be given to those aspects 
of instruction which are not under direct study. This is ® 
maintenance aspect of supervision and is often overlooked m 
the literature because of the more appealing and challenging 
work of finding new and better means of instniction. 

Yet once a satisfactory program in a given curricular field 
is worked out, it must ^ mainuined at a high level while 
improvement is sought in other curricular fields. Therefore 
the maintenance of quality instruction is in itself a responsi- 
bility of leadership. 

Tlie assumption of leadership with respect to maintaining 
a high-level program of instruction can and should be shared 
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CHAPTER 


The Evaluation 
of Teaching 


It is difficult to separate leaching from learning. Conse- 
quently, a consideration of the evaluation of teaching apart 
from its important results is a bit artificial. Yet such a separa- 
tion of teaching and learning will be made here to identify 
some problem areas. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHER EVALUATION 

The problems of teacher evaluation to be considered here 
are concerned svith teacher rating, evaluation of teaching 




The evaluefwn of the total supervisoey effort rrtnst mclade 
a determination of the quality of teaching and learn, ng and 
the quality of mperuisiou itself. These three aspects of evalu- 
ation are highly interrelated and, taken together, null pve a 
rather comprehensive picture of the quality of .nstructum 
with respect to strengths and weaknesses. Growing out of t e 
evaluation will be the provision for needed changes to cope 
with the problems revealed by the evaluative procedures. 

Problems of evaluation are sometimes difficult to ea 
with because there is a variety of terminology used, and some 
of this terminology is inaccurate. For example, there are tho^ 
who speak of carrying on evaluation, but what they really o 
it rate. Others WfA about evaluation, but v/hat they really ^ o 
is measure or appraise. Measurement, appraisal, and rating 
are not evaluations. They furnish the data from which evalu- 
ations can be made. Unfortunately rating, measurement, and 
appraisal often become ends in themselves with result that 
evaluative procedures are necessarily incomplete. 

Evaluation in the true sense of the word is at the very least 
a two-step process. The first of these steps involves the collec- 
tion and collation of information and data about attributes 
which are relevant and important to teaching. The second 
step involves value ;udgmentj based squarely on the informa- 
tion gathered. Consequently, the quality of evaluation is 
heavily influenced by the appropriateness of the data collected 
and by the perceptions, experiences, and skill of those who 
read meaning into these data. Irrelevant information can 
yield only irrelewnt evaluation. Appropriate information 
furnishes the raw material for good evaluation, but does not 
guaratitee it. 
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The Identification of Important Teaching Attributes 

Almost no one has difficulty tn identifying very good 
teachers and very bad teachers. And almost no one needs a 
rating scale to make such distinctions. llTiilc important attri- 
butes of good teaching are commonly agreed upon, such 
agreement is not ahmjs reflected in rating scales. Knudsen 
and Stephens studied 57 rating scales and found 199 different 
traits with frequencies ranging from 1 to 43.* A more recent 
study by Scully points out that the rating scales she studied are 
in agreement on major traits, but there is considerable dis- 
agreement on subpoints that are designed to define these 
traits.* From studies such as these it might be concluded that 
there is some disagreement among raters with respect to what 
constitutes important teaching attributes. 

The authors of many rating scales take the %-icw that their 
scales possess a remarkable adaptability, since the same scale 
is used for all elementary school teachers, regardless of grade 
level, and sometimes the same scale is used for elementary and 
secondary school teacben. When this is done, one can be sure 
that important characteristics peculiar to certain levels of 
teaching arc not presented, or presented so generally that 
their specific character does not emerge. Engleman points out 
the problem when he says: “Ifranking (nro fifth grade teach- 
ers) against each other seems difficult, how much more frus- 
trating would it be to try to rank them over against two 
kindergarten teachers, ttvo eighth grade teachers, nvo physical 
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competence, and the problem of total “'‘“S 

These aspecu of teacher evaluation may be r^rf .cflost 
along a continuum from the narrowest (rating) o 
adaptable and diversified approach (toul evaluation) . 


Teacher Rating 

Rating methods and scales are devised to gather 
tion quicUy about traits presumed to be 
performance. Formal rating procedures appear to ha 
following purposes: 


1. To determine the prt^ress of probationary teachers. 

2. To select personnel for promotion. 

3. To furnish the basis for transfers. 

4. To gather information relative to dismissal. 

5. To award "roefii” pay. 

6. To improve instruction. 


■Whether formal rating methods achieve any of these p * 
poses is speculative. Cetiainly the problems posed by the 
purposes listed above demand the collection of evidence an 
data. The question is whether formal rating methods com 
prise the best means of gathering such information. 


Underlying Assumptions 

If one were to set about devising a rating scale, he would 
have to assume that: 

1. He can identify the important attributes of teaching to be 

described. _ 

2. He can, in fact, desaibe these attributes, usually m a senten 

or two. , . , . 

3. He can determine levels of quality, acceptability, ana/or 
suitability. 

4. The scale can be used uniformly by different raters. 

This is a large order indeed, and in the minds of many, 
these assumptions have never been fulfilled.^ 

1 Hirel Davis, “Facts and Issues in Merit Salary Schedules," Joumat 
of Teacher Education, June. 1957. p. 133. Finis E. Engleman. "Difficul- 
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“all” media? 'When does a teacher reach the point when he 
“understands" child development? To ask a rater to under- 
stand the meaning of these terms, much less to use them in a 
standard fashion. Is to assume the wisdom of Solomon. 

Some school systems have attempted to solve the semantic 
problem by offering definitions of the terms used. This can 
be a great help, to be sure, but these definitions sometimes 
create more problems than they solve. A school sj'stem in 
Utah presents the following “help” to its raters: “Drive — 
enthusiasm for teaching that rubs off on students and creates 
a desire for learning, is alert, is energetic. Self-assurance — 
confident, free from anxiety, sense of humor, sympathetic, 
optimistic, loyal, sincere, not easily agitated." These defini- 
tions are fine, maybe even laudable. Hotvever, there is still a 
question of meaning. How does a rater tell when “teaclring 
rubs off on students”? Surely this b a term than can be termed 
only as imprecise. How does a rater, a Ia>'man in this sense, 
son out the natural anxieties any teacher has bom those that 
are more serious? Can anyone be really "free from anxiety”? 

After examining literally hundreds o! rating scales, it 
appears in our judgment that the more important the trait, 
the more it is likely to need qualification which space docs 
not permic 

To be sure, raters are often given in-service svork so that 
the difficulty of meaning is minimized. While such activities 
are to be encouraged, it is doubtful that the semantic prob- 
lem of rating scales will be overcome. The problem lies not 
with the language but srith the tedmique, which does not 
permit the fullness of language required for the purpose. 

Levels of Quality, Acceptability, and/or SuUahilUy 
Can Be Determined 

One of the purposes of rating scales is to discriminate 
sitUCactaty pcrionaancc (tom pctfatroance that U unsatUfic- 
tory. At what point does performance reach an imsatisfanory 
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riucatlon ..achm, two high school science 
Utin teachers, and/or trvo commercial teachers? UniK 
treme care is exercised, the raters rvill find Itemscl™ " * 
ancient dilemma o£ rating sheep with horses 'hiclOT 
with ducks, simply because they are found in the sa.« 
environmenL"* If waiters of rating scales attempt “ ™ 
pass the sweep of the educational enterprise on a single mstm 
mTnt, the problem of selecting the important traits to be rateo 
becomes almost impossible. 


Important Trails Can Be Described Briefly 

The choice of language used on rating scales is 
importance. Unless the rater knows the meaning of ® * 
ffuage used, errors in judgment are ceruin to resu t. 
reliability and validity of the scale is affected, and the w 
enterprise becomes a kind of guessing game. 

It is difficult to explain rated traits with the economy 
manded by a scale. For example, a scale used by a *5^ 

tern in the state of Oregon lists, among others, the following 
items: 


1. Motivates sufficiently. 

2. Evaluates pupil growth broadly. 

3. Uses all media. 

4. Analyzes pupil needs. 

5. Cultural background. 

6. Genuine interest in youth organizations. 

7. Sufficient professional training. 

8. Understands child development. 

9. Likes children. 

This is not a bad example deliberately chosen. It tvas drat'm 
from a scale widely used only a tew years ago and perhaps still 
is. The problem is one of meaning. %Vhat, for example, is suffi- 
cient professional training? At svhat point is one motivating 
"sufficiently”? Do authors of the scale really mean the use of 
* Engleman, foe. cit. 
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well-modulated voice to score h^her, earn more money, and 
get faster promotions than an intelligent, creative, insightful 
teacher who is not possessed of many of the external attri- 
butes. The equating of important characteristics tvith trivia is 
not uncommon. %Vhen it occuts, some injustice is likely to 
ensue. 

The problem of determining the level of quality, accepta- 
bility, and/or suitability is a formidable one and has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves by those who campaign 
actively for formal rating. 

The Scale Can Be Used Uniformly by Different Raters 

This assumption must hold true if those who are being 
rated ate to receive equal treatment. It appears that the per- 
son most responsible for rating teachers is the building princi- 
pal.* Thus one group of teadiers is rated by someone who 
may be quite different from the rater of another staff. 

This “differential'* rating poses some interesting prob- 
lems. One of these is the problem of reliability. Unless a 
rating scale in combination with its user yields consistent re- 
sults, its value is questionable. There is some evidence that 
the reliability of rating scales b not high. In commenting on 
this evidence, Ryan points out that “The direct study of the 
repeated ratings of supervisors shows that they often have 
poor consistency, and the correlations between successive 
ratings by the same rater are moderate at best."’ 

IV’rightstone mentions four tjpes of errors which limit the 
reliability of rating scales. These arc the error of lenience or 
severity; the error of central tendency; the halo effect; and the 
“logical” error.* The error of lenience or severity stems from 
personal bias. The error of central tendency characterizes 

« ScuUjr, op. cit., p. 61. 

’Thomas A. Ryan, “Aferii Criticued," Pertonne! Joumsl, 

« J. ^Vay^e ^Vrighutooe. "Obsenratianal Techniques." Encyclopedia 
cf £dueaiiona{ Research, Cheuet A. Kami (Ed.) , The htacmiUsa Coe> 
pany. New York, 1960, p. 9SL 
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level? Or. to refine the problem ev'cn further, when does aver- 
age performance become above average? The implications 
made by many raters is that there are some absolute svhich 
can be identified. For example, many forms are scaled numer- 
ically. with 1 denoting “poor” performance and 5 «notmg 
“superior” performance. The value assigned to 
rated traits is averaged to yield a “composite score, n 
fashion a teacher with a score of, say. 86 is superior to one 
with a score of 80. Of course, this U nonsense. If the pomi 
value of the scale breaks at 85, the first tcache is “superior 
while the second may be only “good.” Typical rating cs 

simply cannot be this preebe. \Vhat does "86” ™can? a 

does “80” mean? Arc these scores in fact comparable? 
illustrate, let us suppose the follosving hypothetical sea e o 
which are rated teacher A and teacher B:* 


Tfcit TMcherA 

Voice 

Genenl Scholanhlp ^ 

Knowing and undemanding ihe pupil 5 

Appearance 

Social Adjustment 

Clauroom Environment 1® 

Total Poinu 50 


TfoeherB 

5 

10 

10 

5 

e 

6 
46 


^Vho is the better teacher? According to the demands of c 
scale from which items are dravrn, teacher A ranks ahea o 
teacher B and rvould thcTcfore get preferential treatment 
But b teacher A in fact better than teacher B? There b rea y 
no way of knoiving. However, one might judge from the item 
scores that teacher B “rates” better than teacher A in matters 
crucial to good instruction and may in fact be the better man. 
But the svhole matter b conjectural except to the rater an 
the teachers rated. 

What is now the problem b one of weighting. In the 
rating scale mentioned above, there b no provbion for load- 
ing more value into important items. Thus it may be possible 
for a pleasant, personable, well-dressed scatterbrain with a 


scale used in a large dry system- 


’ The traits given are taken from a 
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bUity that validity o£ rating scales suffers when the traits they 
seek to measure are so cardessly identified. If a scale is to be 
valid, it must measure what it says it measures with respect to 
the population to which it is applied. Consequently, the traits 
must be precisely identified and adequately defined. Most 
tcales do not possess such precision. One can only assume 
that different raters are measuring different things even 
when they use the same scale. 

The question of validity is interesting from another 
standpoint. The problem of selecting outside criteria to 
establish validity for a rating scale has not as yet been solved. 
Consequently, any validity that rating scales have is face 
validity. That is, the validity is built in from logical consider- 
ations. Hotvever, to construct validity into rating scales is a 
risky business and can probably be accomplished only tvhen 
the traits to be measured are objeaified as clearly as possible. 
There appears to be vast room for improvement on this score. 

To assume, then, that different raten will use an identical 
scale in a similar fashion is starty-eyed optimism. Unless rat- 
ing scales yield consistent (reliable) results and unless they 
measure what they purport to measure (validly) , we hav’e no 
assurance that such scales are measuring with precision. ^N'hat 
undoubtedly happens in practice is that raters check their 
ratings against what they already know about a teacher. Thus 
a rating is usually in the mind of a rater before he rates. He 
might just as well fill out the forms at his desk and use his 
observation time for more significant purposes. 

Other Problgms Related to Formal Rating 

Thus far, the difiiculcy of composing and using rating 
scales has been discussed. There are, horvever, other problems 
that arise from the use of formal ratings. These problems in- 
clude (1) morale factors, (2) time factors, and (S) relation- 
ship to the improvement of instruction. 
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those raters who hesitate to rate at the extremes o£ a scale and 
consequently have a disproportionate number o£ teachers who 
appear to be average. The halo effect results from a general 
mental attitude or mind set svith regard to certain people. 
The strength of this mind set exerts a strong influence on the 
ratings given to certain people. The “logical" error is a mam 
festation of presuppositions svhich the rater holds. For exam 
pie, if the rater's training and experience have taught him 
that a textbook method of instruction in social studies is tM 
"right” method, a teacher using a unit method may be rated 
doim. 

It is not difficult to see how these four types of errow wui 
affect the consistency of results of rating, particularly if ® 
rater in one building is subject to one type and other raters 
fall victim to the other types. Tivo teachers of identica 
abilities would appear to be quite different if rated by two 
different judges. 

A number of studies indicate that reliability of ratings 
can be enhanced by pooling the number of judgments ^ * 
by different raters. Depending on the trait to be rated, me 
number of independent judges needed to insure respectab e 
reliability ranges from three to twenty-two.* Many schoo s 
would find it dilficult to arrange for the minimum number 
suggested, and it is beyond reason to expect any school to 
furnish twenty-two independent judges for each teacher. 
The problem of reliability of teacher rating scales has not 
been solved. Indeed, it u rare to see a rating scale for which 
reliability is reported. Most svriters of such scales simply do 
not bother svith the concept at all. Yet it is fair to say a scale 
without reliability furnishes very poor evidence upon ivhich 
important decisions are made. 

The problem of validity is also a matter of some concern. 
Do raters actually measure what the scale indicates? Refer- 
ence has been made earlier to the tricky problem of language 
and semantics as it relates to rating. There is a strong possi- 

* Ibid., p. 9S1. 
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bilfty that ralidity of rating scales suffcn when the traits they 
seek to measure are so carelessly identified. If a scale is to be 
salid, it must measure tvhat it says it measures svith respect to 
the population to which it is applied. Consequently, the traits 
must be precisely identified and adequately defined. Most 
scales do not possess such precision. One can only assume 
that different raters are measuring different things even 
svhen they use the same scale. 

The question of \'alidity is interesting from another 
standpoinL The problem of selecting outside criteria to 
establish s-alidity for a rating scale has not as yet been solved. 
Consequently, any s-alidity that rating scales have is face 
validity. That is, the salidity is built in from logical consider- 
ations. However, to construct validity into rating scales is a 
risky business and can probably be accomplished only when 
the traits to be measured are objectified as clearly as possible. 
There appears to be vast room for improvement on this score. 

To assume, then, that different raters will use an identical 
scale in a similar fashion is starry-eyed optimism. Unless rat- 
ing scales yield consistent (reliable) results and unless they 
measure what they purport to measure (validly) , we have no 
assurance that such scales are measuring with precision. \Vhat 
undoubtedly luippens in practice is that raters check, their 
ratings against what they already know about a teacher. Thus 
a rating is usually in the mind of a rater before he rates. He 
might just as well fill out the forms at his desk and use his 
observation time for more significant purposes. 

Other Problems Related to Formal Rating 

Thus far, the difficulty of composing and using rating 
scales has been discussed. There are, however, other problems 
that arise from the use of formal ratings. These problems in- 
clude (1) morale factors, time factors, and (S) relation- 
ship to the improvement of instruction. 
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Rating and Morale 

It seems that most teachers are opposed to rating, particu- 
larly for salary purposes. The opposition of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA is on record. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers is equally opposed to merit ratmg. 
Of course, opposition to rating is not sufficient reason to pre- 
clude its use. Many innovations in almost every field are op- 
posed because of special interest, lack of precedent, or a 
general reluctance to "rock a stable boat" If teachers opposi 
tion to merit rating were based on such regressive reasons, 
one ivould find it difficult to find much s'ympathy. 

However, the reasons for opposing formal rating appear 
to tun deeper than an affection for the status quo. One team 
of writers phrases it this way: 

It is true that many of the means employed in evaluation haw 
proved to be unsatisfactory. The reasons are not difficult to fin . 
Some of the means have been borrowed from civil service an 
business administration and have not been adapted to the 
ation of teaching. These means of evalution— usually some Juna 
of rating scale — have been arbitrarily adopted in some cases by 
boards of education and imposed upon unwilling subjects who 
have had no voice in the preparation of the instruments and in 
the methods of their use. As a result an antipathy toward the 
evaluation of merit has been developed on part of 
teachers. Furthermore the type of rating fr^uently employed 
has been so unscientifically done and so unwisely used by some 
school officials that the teadiers in these school systems have come 
to regard rating as a policy to be opposed or an evil to be en- 
dured. The mental attitude of teachers toward the evaluation of 
merit under such conditions u naturally hostile.*** 

Formal ratings affect morale because they often inject an 
element of competition into a school setting. It can be argued 
with some justice that a staff of teachers ivho compete among 

Paul B. Jacobsen, William C. Reavis, and James D. IX)gsdon, The 
Effective School Principal, Praiiice-Hall, Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 1934. p. 590. 
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themselves for salary, promotion, or favor wDl probably not 
have morale of a high order. Morale is dependent in part 
upon identification with the goals of the enterprise. When 
personal goals overshadow group goals, the stage is set for the 
entrance of prima donnas, all anxious for the accolades of 
the dancing master. 

Time Problems and Rating 

Time taken tor rating must be taken from other, perhaps 
more significant, activities. If reliable ratings can be made 
only by a group of competent judges over a period of time, 
the nature of the problem begins to emerge. It would be too 
much to say that time devoted to rating is a complete waste of 
time, but it b legitimate to ask if this u the best use of time. 
If a rater is to rate some of the impossible items on the typical 
rating scale, he will need to spend more time on rating than 
he can on offering the type of help that svould lead to a good 
rating. 

Rating and the Improvement of Instruction 

Many proponents of formal rating stress the relationships 
between rating and good instruction. That is, ratings will be 
instructive to teachers because they will reveal weaknesses 
and serve as incentives to do better. If instructional improve- 
ment is being accomplished in dutricts tvith formal rating, it 
b probably not due to the rating. The weaknesses of rating 
scales in terms of reliability and validity are so glaring that 
one cannot place much confidence in their results. 

In addition, rating scales usually are not specific enough 
to furnish the concrete guidelines necessary to deal svith in- 
structional problems. For example, if a teacher experiences 
difficulty with, say, arithmetic instruction, a typical rating 
scale will do little to give direction to improvement. 

In thb vein, the judgmental aspect of rating assumes 
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significance. WUl teachers actfvely and honestly reveal their 
problems to a rater? Some probably will, but others wi ^ n 
Even if only a tew teachers are reluctant to discuss their in- 
structional problems with supervisors who are their raters, it 

is still too many. , 

The problems posed by the judgmental aspect of tormai 
rating tipple beyond the rater and the teachers he rates, itie 
concept oE formal rating may indeed poison the clear atmos 
phete in which teachers and nomrating supervisors must func- 
tion. Teachers may feel that ancillary supervisory personnel 
represent an echelon which holds some secret powCT. To e 
frank and open about instructional problems with these 
supervisors, in the minds of some teachers, is to attract t e 
attention of a rater. The whole scheme, therefore, has Jess 
than an exhilarating effect upon all phases of instruction. 


TOTAL EVALUATION OF TEACHING 

It is probably clear at this point that we lack a certain 
enthusiasm for formal rating. However, this should not be 
taken to mean that teaching should not be evaluated. It 
should be evaluated constantly and comprehensively, and 
these evaluations should have as their purposes the improve- 
ment of teaching and learning. Such evaluations imply a 
great deal more than the unreliable, invalid generalizations 
that most formal scales possess. 

The evaluation of teaching ought to possess certain char- 
acteristics that Tvill aid in the important business of instruc- 
tional improvement. These evaluations should be: 

1. Comprehensive. 

2. Specific 

3. Variable. 

4. Based on evidence. 

5. Planned and discussed with teachers. 
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Comprehensive emluations imply a look at the totality of 
teacher behavior as it influences instruction. Among these 
behaviors, personality factors loom large. \Vhen an evaluator 
sa^ that a teacher is "sensitive to the needs of his pupils,” or 
that he is “pleasing in voice and manner,” he is really talking 
about aspects of personality. There is evidence svhich indi- 
cates that personality factors arc more closely linked svith 
teaching success than possession of techniques. 

The assessment of personality is not an easy matter. Even 
the most sophisticated scales constructed for this very purpose 
are essentially short cuts to the more laborious ivork of ob- 
serving overt behavior. Direct observation svill reveal how 
teachers react to pressures, how they deal svith frustrations, 
how they deal with people, and hoxv they handle hostility. 
Since one cannot predict the various pressures that impinge 
upon teachen, he can only observe and evaluate reactions to 
these pressures as they develop. If such observations are fre- 
quent enough, evaluations can be made with accuracy. Of 
course, it svould be dilhcuU to quantify difierences among 
teachers on this basis, but comparing one teacher with an- 
other is not really necessary if the aim is instructional im- 
provement. 

Of coune, if evaluation b truly comprehensive, it will 
not be limited to personality considerations. Attention will 
be given to such matters as efficiency, capacity for work, ex- 
cellence of planning, skill in the use of materials, knosviedge, 
and the ability to use knowledge to influence behavior. 

The intcTTclatedness of these matters mentioned above 
is of paramount significance. Because each influences the 
others, the constellation of a personality, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge together with teaching skill must be cs-aluated, not in 
discrete entities, but as parts of a large canvas, eadr of which 
contributes to a balanced and pleasing aspect. One is tempted 
to remark that formal rating scales fail utterly to present 
such a picture. It is probably true that good supervisors evalu- 
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ate in the manner suggested above anyivay, and rating with 
scales becomes a pointless exercise. ^ 

Specificity of evaluation means that evaluations wi 
made within the context o£ clearly identified purposM. Is 
the instructional program in arithmetic drifting? Let tt e 
examined, then, with respect to improvement, and furthw, 
let this examination be germane to the problem. 
fiuences which affect tlic program should be considered, wi 
a view to changing those which do not contribute to e 
program in a positive fashion. 

Variability of evaluation is inevitable if evaluative p^ 
cedures transcend limited purposes. ^Vhile the object of the 
evaluation, such as the spelling program, may remain faurly 
constant, it tvill be evaluated best if the evaluative prc^cdurcs 
are diversified. Because problems of spelling instruction may 
vary from classroom to classroom, the means of appraisal and 
the meanings of these appraisals may vary also. 

The problem of variability assumes even more impot^ 
tance when different curricular areas are considerei How 
one evaluates social studies instruction should be different 
from evaluations made of. say, arithmetic. Since the goals of 
instruction differ, the evaluative techniques should also differ. 

Evaluations based on evidence arc obviously better than 
those which are not. Evidence is used here in its broadest 
sense. Evaluations ought to be based on svhat is evident. This 
use of the term includes teacher behavior, activities which 
are a part of the teaching act, manifestations of important 
teaching traits, as well as the material afforded by more ob- 
jective sources, such as test scores, inventories, and the tangi- 
ble results of teaching. 

Evaluations should be planned and discussed with teach- 
ers. Evaluative procedures should lead to improved practice. 
Evaluations which arc used only to describe the status are use- 
ful, but not as useful as evaluations which point up next 
steps. Because teachers will need to carry out these next steps, 
it is not unwise for them to know the basis for their future 
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action. This is a gcx)d reason, but another reason o£ greater 
importance lies in the fact that cooperative evaluation is 
likely to result in better evaluation. It embodi« sel£-evalua- 
tion on the part of the teacher, ivhich is enhanced by an 
"outside” look. The %*alues that a teacher perceives in a given 
activity may not be seen by a supervisor. Since the converse is 
true, it would appear that a broader base of insight and 
knowledge tvill be brought to bear. 


CAUTIONS TO OBSERVE WITH RESPECT TO 
EVALUATION OF TEACHING 

Because evaluation probes into the values tliat teachers 
hold with regard to teaching, the procedures and results of 
evaluative techniques are not usually regarded lightly. For 
this reason, some precautions seem to be indicated tvhich, if 
observed, may save both the teacher and supervbor a great 
deal of unhappiness. 

Beware of secondhand information. Certainly supervisors 
are made privy to a great deal of interesting information 
about teachers and classroom procedures through sources that 
can scarcely be termed authoritative. Some of this informa- 
tion may be quite accurate, but much of it is wide of the 
mark. For example, parents who ate credulous enough to 
believe all that they are told by their children sometimes stir 
up some confusions. The child’s recollection of a negative 
classroom incident often makes up in sincerity for what is 
lost in accuracy. It is common for parents to lodge complaints 
without hesitation. 'The supervisor who accepts such testi- 
mony in the spirit with which it is offered will soon have a 
problem. The rule to follow in such circumstances is to main- 
tain a pleasant air of detachment until firsthand esidence is 
at hand. 

Evaluate with respect to teaching and not the teacher. 
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Some might say that it is not possible to remove the teacher 
from an evaluation ot teaching. Those svho hold this view are 
quite correct The precaution is still in order, however, be- 
cause it will tend to keep the attention ot the evaluator away 
from the teacher per se and on the learning situation. Ot 
course, the teacher as pan of the setting will be ctaluatcd, 
but not to the exclusion ot other important classroom activi- 
ties. It teaching, and presumably learning, is evaluated, e 
teacher will be eraluated with respect to appropriate matten 
as his behavior influences the learning. Thu precaution is 
probably most useful to those who consider teacher rating 
and teaser evaluation as synonomous terms. 


Evaluations Ari Confidential 

Perhaps this precaution is gratuitous. Yet there are in- 
stances when the results of evaluation are knotm to more than 
the teacher and the evaluator, htost often the teacher is re- 
sponsible for telling others. There are times, however, svhen 
the evaluator tells others about his evaluations. Of course, 
most supervisors do not prattle about a teacher to other 
teachers. However, he may discuss evaluations svith othw 
supervisors, the principal, and central office peiwnnel. Thu 
can and often does become the source of a considerable leak 
which may come back to the teacher, soractiiues in a surpris- 
ingly altered form. 

There are times when evaluations svill need to be du- 
cussed iviih other supervisory personnel. Hosvever, the pur- 
pose should be constructive: to confirm impressions, to 
discuss tentative plans, or to seek additional supervisory help. 
■\Vhat is to be avoided u the informal, “funny thing happened 
to me in Mr. Kirk’s classroom” sort of thing. Conversations 
of this sort serve no useful purpose, and are the type that are 
passed along to no one's benefit. 

There is one kind of evaluation that can be discussed in 
every possible setting itna^nable. That is the evaluation 
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which is Strongly positive. Passing comments ssrith enthusiasm 
has as its result an uplifting of the teacher’s satisfaction with 
hk rvork. The rule to be followed with no exception k to dis- 
cuss no evaluation ivith anyone but the teacher unless further 
help k sought to aid the teacher or unless the comments are 
favorable. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

It k perhaps evident at thk point that evaluation of teach- 
ing is Wtal if instructional improvement k to occur. It k 
preckely for thk reason that evaluation through formal rat- 
ing is not highly regarded here. In our judgment, it is not 
sufficient, and it has a s^'ay of defeating its oivn purpose. 
^Vhat k favored here k a diversified approach that can come 
only through frequent and supportive contacts with teachers: 
contacts which actively encourage teachers to seek supervi- 
sory help and ivhich work to\\*aTd a solution of instructional 
problems. M'hen such evaluations are made part of the 
process of supervuiotx and not judgmental documents, evalu- 
ations will be more comprehensive, more positive, and more 
directional than other narrower approaches. 
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CHAPTER 


The Evaluation 
of Learning 


The evaluation o( learning b an indispensable step in 
the supervisory process. 1£ the objective of supervision is the 
improvement of instruction, the appraisal and evaluation of 
learning is not a matter of option. 

Efforts to evaluate learning fall into nvo general cate- 
gories. The first of these is represented by formal approaches, 
such as standardized achievement tests, teacher-made achio'e- 
ment tests, diagnostic tests, both standard and teacher-made, 
personality tests, and sociomctric techniques. The second 
category ©{evaluative proceduresis informal. Included within 
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this classification are teacher observation, supervisor observa- 
tion, and the informal evaluation of conditions which have an 
influence on learning. 


FORMAL EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 

Testing Program 

One of the important aspects of formal evaluation of 
learning is the testing program. At least two problems arise 
with respect to this phase of evaluation: 

1. What are the characteristics of a basic testing program? 

2. 'What characterizes a good test? 

Characteristics of a Basie Testing Program 

A basic testing program includes those tests tvhich repre- 
sent an absolute minimum amount, below tvhich adequate 
information is not attainable. 

The following types of tests and their distribution are 
commonly used: 

Late kindergarten or early first grade — reading readiness. 

Grade 1, spring — ^reading achiev'ement test — group intelligence 
test. 

Grade 2, fall and spring — reading achievement test. 

Grade 3, midyear — achievement test battery — group intelligence 
test. 

Grade 4, midyear — achievement test battery. 

Grade 5, midyear — achievement lest battery — group intelligence 
test. 

Grade 6, midyear — achievement test battery. 

There are a tew things about this suggested basic testing 
program that bear mention. One is the number of intelligence 
tests given to each child. Three seems to be a reasonable num- 
ber to administer in the elementary grades, especially since 
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most schools must rely on group tests. Group intelligence tests 
present some problems of reliability, particularly at early 
grade levels, and problems of validity at all grade levels. In 
order to gain the best estimate of a child's mental capacity, the 
mean of three scores is better than a single score and should 
yield a satisfactory indication of intelligence for most pupils. 
Because intelligence changes slowly, if at all (unless some 
unusual circumstances occur) , it is not necessary to test for 
mental capacity every year. 

Some testing programs test for intelligence at grades two, 
four, and six, rather than at grades one, three, and five. The 
assumption underlying this practice seems to be that a read- 
ing readiness test in the first grade makes an assessment of 
intelligence unnecessary at this level. Hotvever, the relation- 
ship between intelligence tests and reading readiness tesu is 
moderate rather than high, and, if heavy reliance is placed 
upon readiness tests to indicate intelligence, errors of classifi- 
cation are likely to result. Even so, the practice of testing fox 
intelligence at even numbered grade levels is strongly pre- 
ferred over “programs" which rely on a single group test 
for estimates of l.Q.’s. 

Another feature of the suggested basic testing program 
mentioned above deserves mention. It is recommended that 
only reading achievement tests be given in grades one and 
ttt’o. This suggestion is at variance with rvide practice, but, 
in our judgment, it has merit, particularly for a basic testing 
program. One reason is related to the crucial importance of 
reading at these levels. Achievement in the phase of instruc- 
tion must be measured as accurately and as comprehensively 
as possible. An achievement test designed specifically for this 
purpose is preferable to primary grade reading tests found 
in many achievement test batteries which ordinarily test only 
a few skills. 

Another reason for delaying the use of a battery of tests 
until the third grade stems the nature of primary grade 
test batteries. They are typically normed to measure children 
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in the first three grades. This means that items must be in- 
cluded to take care of bright third graders. Thus most first 
and second graders are asked to respond to items well beyond 
their understanding. The effect of this is not likely to be 
favorable. Any test of inordinate difficulty has a depressing 
effect on those tested. To be sure, teachers usually tell the 
children that they are not expected to knosv the answers to 
all the questions. However, the usefulness of this encourage- 
ment has a way of dissipating when the youngest children 
can answer only a few of the questions. The teacher may know 
that the norms “will take care of them," but the children 
do not. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEST 

Because there are so many achievement tests it is inevi- 
table that some will be better than others. Consequently, 
when a choice must be made among a number of tests, it is 
well to know in general those features which characterize a 
good test. A good test is (1) reliable, (2) valid, (3) in line 
with purposes of instruction, (4) characterized by well-writ- 
ten items, (5) easily administered, (6) easily scored, and (7) 
amenable to clear interpretation. 

Reliability and Validity 

Without reliability and validity, the results of a test are 
meaningless. Any accurate interpretation of a test assumes 
that the test gives consistent results and that it measures con- 
sistently what it claims to measure. It is difficult for school 
staffs to run the statistics necessary to arrive at reliability and 
validity coefficients, and fortunately it is unnecessary for 
them to do so. The test publishers have checked these matters 
very carefully, with the result that tests from reputable pub- 
lishers offer a minimum of problems in this respect. 
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However, for ^-alidity, it would be ivell for a staff to con- 
sider local variations in curricular offerings. For example, a 
standardized arithmetic test will not be valid for classes who 
have been taught under the newer mathematics programs. 
Another illustration points up the need for care. If a physi- 
cal science test is administered to a class which studied nat- 
ural science, the problem of \alidity is a real one. These 
differences between curriculura offerings and test content can 
be controlled, of course, and, in most instances, they probably 
arc. However, since validity is peculbr to a specific situation, 
it would be well to loot to the matter of the telatiotiship 
between test content and what is taughL 

A Good Test Is in Line with Instructional Purposes 

This characteristic, alluded to in the previous section, 
implies that objectives of instruction are clearly stated and 
apprehended by the school staff. Tliese objectives determine 
the nature of the measuring insmiment. For example, if one 
of the purposes of arithmetic instruction is to enable children 
to understand the social uses of arithmetic, a test which meas- 
ures computational ability misses an important instructional 
objccuve. If a school s^'stcm is committed to a “functional” 
spelling program in st'hich words are selected from the child’s 
written rvork. a standardized spelling test may not deal svith 
svhat the children have teamed. The invalidity thus intro- 
duced malies it dfficult to attach any meaning to the results 
of such tests. 

A Good T est Is Characterued by Well-v/ritten Items 

The importance of thb characteristic is birly obvious. 
Items couched in language that is unclear obscure the intent 
of the question. If the item is ambiguous, it is likely to be 
unreliable. 

A well-written item is contemporary, or at least within 
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the child’s field oE experience. Some well-known tests are 
badly in need oE revision and contain items which may be 
unfamiliar to today’s urban or suburban children. In addi- 
tion to clarity o£ language, well-written items are concise and 
pointed. Good items are direct and devoid of verbiage, 
high coefficient o£ reliability for a given test is a good indica- 
tion that it does, indeed, possess tvell-svritten items, but if 
a choice must be made between two tests with good relia- 
bility, the choice should be in the direction of the test with 
the clearer and more precise language. 

The Items of a Good Test Discriminate 

A good test has items that discriminate those who know 
from those who do not. If test items do not have discriminat- 
ing power, they reveal very little. Thus, any item which all 
children pass does not discriminate and may be regarded as 
worthless, at least for purposes of ranking. TTie same may be 
said of an item so difficult that no child passes it. 

Ideally, the ideal item is one which half the class misses. 
Thb yields the greatest number of discriminations. However, 
such precision is rarely found, and an item is thought to 
have good discriminating power if 20 to 70 per cent of a 
group passes it successfully. 

A Good Test is Easily Administered 

A great deal of frustration can be avoided if ease of ad- 
ministration is a criterion for the selection of a test. The best 
test situations are those which are handled expeditiously. 
Directions which are brief, clear, and leave no room for doubt 
create an efficient testing situation. These must be clearly 
spelled out by the manual and must not be subject to indi- 
vidual interpretation. An objective test b not the proper 
setting for originality, either on the part of the teacher who 
gives the directions or pupils who receive them. 
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Howo'cr, ease of administration must be balanced against 
other considerations. It should not be regarded as the most 
important criterion of a good test. In no case should a staS 
sacrifice reliability, s-alidity, and clearnit items for the sake 
of ease of administration. Only vrhen all else is equal should 
this characteristic be given sveighL 

A Good Test Is Easily Scored 

Ease of scoring a standardited test is important for at 
least two reasons. One reason is related to time. WTiilc this 
may be a matter of convenience, it is nonetheless important. 
Scoring tests for hours on end comes under the heading of 
drudgery, and teachen should be spared this if at all possible. 
With the inaeasing use of machine-scored tests, this problem 
is diminishing in importance, but. svhen mechanical aids 
are not available, the task of hand-scoring complicated tests 
is svearisome. 

Another impottant reason (or a high regard for ease of 
scoring stems from concern with accurac)’. If a test presents 
difficulties in scoring, inaccuracies tend to result Obviously 
tests which can be scored quickly and efiiciently are less sub- 
ject to error. If odicr things are equal (and, regrettably, they 
rarely arc) the test which is scored more easily is to be pre- 
ferred. 

A Good Test Is Amendable to Clear inf er^ef of ion 

Test scores by ihemsehes are useless unless meanings can 
be attached to them. Standardized tests yield scores in a num- 
ber of svajs: grade equivalents, percentile ranks, and age 
scores are most common. It must be emphasized that these 
scores interpret only svhat has been tested. Consequently, the 
areas of the test’s coverage must be dearly understood. To say 
that a child has a reading score of 5.4 does not mean much 
unless one knoss's w'hat test was taken. In addition, some 
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therefore, a decision often forced by the at’ailability of trained 
personnel; where such personnel is lacking, group tests must 
serse. To be sure, an individual child can be given a test de- 
signed for groups, and the information gained is quite useful. 
However, it is generally agreed that individual tests of per- 
sonality, diagnosis, and social maturity administered by 
specialbts are more precise and therefore more useful than 
group tests. 

A Word of Caution 

just as testing pre^rams can be too meager, so too can 
they be too elaborate. While it might be said that it i* impos- 
sible to amass too much information about a child, it is possi- 
ble to amass information that is never used. ^Vhen this 
happens, the testing program is overly ambitious. A great deal 
of time and money can be saved if clear decisions are made 
about what types of information are needed to help children 
in school. The testing program ought to be formulated in 
terms of these demands. From time to time it may be neces- 
sary to gain information about individual children. This is 
a legitimate demand tvhich ought to be satisfied by individual 
testing. Thu is far more satisfactory than testing an entire 
class to gain information about only a few. The best rule to 
follow is to decide what tests are needed to gain the informa- 
tion that is necessary and then to test in the most appropriate 
manner. 

Selected Standardized Tests 

Among the best and most widely used standardized tests 
are those described below. The reader who rvishes more de- 
tailed information about these and other standardized tests 
can do no better than to consult The Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook.^ 

* Oscar K. Buros (Ed),TheFouTth]UentalMe<uuTements Tearbooi, 
Gryphon Press, Highland Park. New Jersey, 1953. 
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STANDARDIZED BAHERIES— ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


California Achievement Test (California Test Bureau) 
1957 edition, grades 1-2. iAS, 4^, 7-9, 9-14. 

Elesen scores — ^reading vocabulary', reading comprehen- 
sion, reading total, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic funda- 
inentals, arithmetic total, mechanics of English, spelling, 
language total, handwriting. 

Co-ordinated Scales of Attainment (Educational Test 
Bureau) 

194&-50, Batteries for e\ery grade. 1-8- 
Elesen scores in punctuation, usage, capitalization, read- 
ing, history, geography, science, literature, cxMnpuiatton, 
problem reasoning, spelling. 

Iowa Tests of Basie SkUts—'Sew Edition (Science Research 
Associates and Houghton MiSin) 

1955-56, grades S-9. 

Fifteen scores in reading. language skills, v»*orl.-study skill*, 
and arithmetic 

MetrapoUlan Achievement Test {\Vorld Book) 
193I-50,gradc5 l,2.M.5-7.5.7-95. 

Ten scores for inicnnediate grades including reading, 
s'ocabulary, arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic problems, 
English, literature geography, history, science, spelling- 

Modem School Achievement Test (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Unis ersity) 

193M9, grades 2-8, 

Six scores. 

Stanford Achievement Test (World Book) 

1953 rerision, grades 1.9-3.5. S-4, 6^, 7-9. 

Tests in paragraph meaning, word meaning, spelling, 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computation, language, 
social studies, sdcnce, study skills. 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Gales Reading Survey (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
lersily) 

1939-58, grades S*10, three forms. 

Tests in s-ocabulary, power of comprehension, speed, ac- 
curacy, and total. 

Gates Primary Reading Tests (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University) 

192&-58, grades 1-2.5, three forms. 

Three scores In word recognition, sentence reading, and 
paragraph reading. 

Iowa Every Pupil Silent Reading Test (Houghton Mifflin) 
1910-47. 

Three scores in reading comprehension, vocabulary, and 
total. 

SRA Achievement Series: Reading (Sdence Research 
Associates) 

1954-57, grades 2-4, 4-6, 6-9, two forms. 

Two scores in comprehension and vocabulary. 

Plus the followng reading batteries of previously listed 
achievement tests: 

California Achievement Test — reading vocabulary, read- 
ing comprehension, total. 

Co-ordinated Scales of Attainment — one reading score. 
Metropolitan Achievement Test — reading, vocabulary. 
Modem School dchieuement Test. 

Stanford Achievement Test — paragraph meaning, word 
meaning. 
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ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Following tests previously listed under Standardized Bat- 
teries — ^Achievement Tests: 

California Achievement Tests 
Problems and processes, grades 3-9. 

Co-ordinated Sealesof Attainment 
Computational skills and problem-solving, grades 3-8. 

Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
Information, problems, and computational skills, grades 
3-9. Also revised edition, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (195>- 
56) . Same areas and grades. 

Stanford Achievement Test 
Problems and processes, grades 3-12. 


SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Spelling tests are included in the batteries of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test, the Co-ordinated Scales of At- 
tainment Test, the Iowa Etfery Pupil Test of Basic Skills, 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, and the Stanford Achievement Test. 

The above batteries provide only for a level of ability in 
spelling age or years. 


HANDWRITING TESTS 

Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg Edition (Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service) 

1912-40, one form. 
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Series o! eight specimens in order oi their legibility. Speci- 
mens are of upper grades. 

Evaluation Scales for Guiding Growth in Handwriting 
(Frank Freeman. Zaner-Bloser Company) 

1958. forms for grades 1, 2. $.4, 5, 6, 7, 8-9. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS— READING 


Durell Analysis of Reading Difficvlty (World Book) 
1937-55, grades 1-6, one form. 

A series of individual tests in oral and silent reading, word 
perception, systematic observations, word analysis, and 
phonetic pronunciation. 

Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests (Teachers College. Coluin- 
bU University) 

1926-53, grades 1-8, two forms. 

A systematic and most complete approach to reading diag- 
nosis. It includes oral reading, vocabulary, reversal test, 
phase perception, word perception and an^ysis. spelling, 
visual percepUon techniques, and auditory techniques. 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Tests (Stoeliing Company) 
A series of individual tests that include Cray’s Oral Read- 
ing Examination. Monroe’s Iota Word Test, and Monroe’s 
'Word Discrimination Test. It gives an index of reading 
retardation and a classification of oral errors- 
The Silent Reading Diagnostic Test by Bond, Qymer, 
Hoyt, (Lyons and Camaban) 1955 

Can be med either as a group or an individual test. Meas- 
ures characteristia in silent rather than oral reading which 
are arranged in a profile chan, 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR HANDWRITING 


Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
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Nystrom Self-Corrective Handwriting Charts (Minneap- 
olis Public Spools) 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR SPELLING 

Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnostic Tests (Teachers College, 
Columbia University) 

19S7, grades 2-6, one form. 

Includes oral spelling, word pronunciation, giving letters 
for sounds, spelling two syllables (oral) , word reverses, 
spelling attack, auditory discrimination, and visual, audi- 
tory, kinesthetic, and combined study methods. 


ARITHMETIC DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 

Brueckner Diagonstic Tests in Whole Numbers, Fractions, 
and Decimals (Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota) 

Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Processes in Arithmelte 
(Buswell and John) 

1925, grades 2-8, one form. 

Used for the four processes of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. 

Diagnostic Tests and Self-Helps in Arithmetic (L. J. 
Brueckner, California Test Bureau) 

1955, grades 3-12, one form. 

Includes four screening tests and twenty-three diagnostic 
tests in number facts, whole number operations, fraction 
operations, decimal fractions, per cent, and measures. 


PERSONALITY TESTS 

CttUfomia Test of Personality (California Test Bureau) 
1953, revised, grades kgiu-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-16, adult, two 
forms. 
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Fifteen scores in many areas. 

Detroit Adjustment Inventory (Public School Publishing 
Company) 

1W2.54, ages 5-8, grades 7-12. 

"Telling ^V’hat I Do" sections as child answers long ques- 
tionnaire. 

The PcTsonfll and Social Deucfopmcnt Program (Science 
Research Associates) 

1956, grades kgn.-9, one form. 

Individual form for recording "critical incidents'’ in eight 
areas: personal adjustment, responsibility and effort, cre- 
ativity and initiative, integrity, social adjustment, sensi- 
tivity to others, group orientation, adaptability to rules 
and convcniions. Demands a great deal of recording on the 
part of the teacher. 

SRA Junior Inventory (Science Research Associates) 
1951.57, grades 4-8, two forms, one an extension of the first. 
Uses a problem checklist that includes five scores in school, 
borne, myself, people, health. 


MULTIAPTITUDE BAHERIES 


Jaslak Test of Potential Ability and Behavior Stability 
(Educational Test Bureau) 

1958, grades 7-9, one (ontt. 

Ten scores in coding, picture reasoning, arithmetic, socab- 
ulary, space series, social concepts, verbal reasoning, num- 
ber series, space completion, and spelling. Six derised 
scores in language, realty, motivation, psychomotor, in- 
telligence. and capacity. 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities (Sdcnce Research Associ- 
ates) L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Thurstone 
1946-58, grades kgn.-2, 3-6, 7-12. 

Each level has five or six scores (verbal, space, reasoning, 
perception, number) , 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS— GROUP 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Sixth Edition 
(Personnel Press, Inc.) 

1927-52, nine levels at grades kgn., 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7-8, 

One form. An older test but still recommended. 
Kuhlmann-Finch Tests (American Guidance Service, Inc.) 
1951-57, eight levels at grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7*9, 10-12. 
One fonn. 

Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Tests (Houghton Mifilin 
Company) 

1954-57, five levels at grades kgn.-l, 2-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10*12. 
Two forms. 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, New Edition, 
1936-M. (World Book Company) 

Three levels at grades IA4 (Alpha, one form) , 4-9 (Beta, 
two forms) , 9-16 (Gamma, two forms) . 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series (World Book 
Company) 

192346. Four levcU at grades kgn.-2. 24. 4-9. 9-12. Two 
forms for all levels except the first. 

SJ?4 Tests of Educational Ability (Science Research As- 
sociates) L. L. Thurstone and Thelma G. Thurstone. 
1957-58, three levels at grades 4-6, 6-9, 9-12. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS— INDIVIDUAL 

Revised Stanford Binet (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
1937 has two forms. Revised I960 has one form. Ages 2 
and over. 1960 edition uses standard score. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (Psychological 
Corporation) 

1949, ages 5-15, one form. 

Gives fifteen scores. 
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Teacher-Made Tests 

■\Vhile standardized tests are enormously helpful in pro- 
viding sound bases for instructional decisions, they are not 
enough. To point out that evaluation is a continuous process 
is to point out an axiom. Therefore standardized tests svhich 
are usually given at periods separated by months must be 
supplemented by other means of evaluation. Important 
among these other approaches is the teacher-made test 

The teacher-constructed test is a most useful evaluative 
technique for a number of reasons. It is versatile; it can be 
tailored to precise elements of instruction; it can be designed 
to shorv mastery of skills; its results are easily understood by 
children: its frequency can portray step-by-step progress; and 
it has some diagnostic value. 

Versatility 

Teacher<onstru«ed tests can be designed to cover every 
phase of the curriculum. Because standardized tests are most 
useful for testing skill development, teacher-made tests can 
fill some rather important gaps, notably in the content areas. 

Not only are they versatile as to coverage they can afford, 
but tests composed by teachers can offer a variety of item 
types which enhance the interest of the test. A variety of test 
types may have an additional value, although this value is 
not well documented. It may lie in the fact that some children 
feel that they do better with some item types than with others. 
Whether thb is true or not is open to conjecture, but the fact 
remains that children do have attitudes toward tests, and 
teachers can avoid the negative results of such attitudes by 
altering item types. 

Precision 

Teacher-made tests can focus down on small but impor- 
tant aspects of instruction. For example, a first grade teacher 
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can learn a great deal from a short but comprehensive test 
on initial consonant blends. The test can be svritten quickly 
and interpreted almost by inspection. 

Another factor which makes for precision is related to the 
ease of construction. A number of different tests can be ad- 
ministered to different children at the same time, each test 
assessing a particular skill. 

The factor of precision is extremely important from the 
standpoint of furnishing quick, pointed evaluations which 
can be quickly intergrated into future instructional plans. 

Mastery of Skills 

IE children attain perfect scores on a standardized test, 
there is something wrong with the test. Because standard tests 
are designed to disaiminate, one seldom attains a perfect 
score. However, there are situations in which mastery is im- 
portant, such as the addition facts, spelling words, and certain 
elements of language usage. Teachers need to know whether 
or not children have a complete command of these and other 
skills. There are otlier means of assessing the degree of mas- 
tery for given skills, but the teacher-made test is among the 
most efficient of these means. 

Results Are Easily Understood by the Children 

Teacher-made tests are graded in a number of different 
svays, but whatever from the grade takes, is it usually based on 
the number of items missed. There is no problem of percen- 
tile scores, grade-level scores, and age scores ivhich may ob- 
scure the meaning of the child’s accomplishment. In a 
teacher-made test, the raw score is the only consideration. It 
can be compared directly to the scores of other children in the 
class and thus the "norm” group is the classroom group. 

Step-by-step Progress Can Be Shown 

By definition a developmental program moves to succes- 
sive levels of complexity and sophistication. To be sure that 
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a program is, in iact, dn'eloping, appraisals ol progress ought 
to be made frequently. Teacher-constructed tests are emi- 
nently helpful to portray this progress. As the teacher is as- 
sured of satisfactory progress, the program can be moved 
ahead. 

The portrayal of steady progress is important for another 
reason. Knoivledge of instructional progress is important for 
teacher planning, but is equally important for the mainte- 
nance of pupil interest Solid accomplishment is good moti- 
vation in itself, but even where such accomplishment is 
lacking, the very lack can be turned to good use by an alert 
and sensitive teacher. 

Diagnostic Value 

One might hesitate to say that teacher-made tests furnish 
the information for a complete diagnosis of instructional 
problems. However, such tests can aid powerfully in this 
respect This diagnostic value is tivo sorts. One is concerned 
widi the problems of individual children. Types of errors 
can be noted and individual remediation can be offered. 

The other t^qw of diagnostic value b concerned with the 
teacher's interest in the effect of hb teaching on the class 
group. Teacher-made tests make it possible to recognize 
problems peculiar to all or most members of his class. When 
tests reveal a problem shared by many children, such revela- 
tion ivill undoubtedly cause a teacher to revbe hb estimate 
of the teaching that led to the problem. 

Thus teacher-made tests have a diagnostic value with 
respect to the children’s learning and tvith respect to the 
teacher’s teaching. 

Relationship of Teacher-Made Tests to 
Standardized Tests 

^Vhile there are ivide differences betiveen standardized 
tests and tests constructed by teachers, they are both com- 
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ponents o£ a comprehensive evaluative procedure. There is 
sometimes a regrettable attitude that teacher-made tests are 
intimately bound up with the ongoing instructional program 
but standardized tests are “extra.” Thb attinide comes dan- 
gerously close to the mistaken notion that “testing is not 
teaching" where standard tests arc concerned. 

Wherever this attitude toward standardized testing is 
evident, it should be stamped out vigorously. When one con- 
siders the uses svhich can be made of the results of standard 
tests, it should be clear that these uses ought to be enormously 
helpful in the improvement of instruction. 

Viewed in ihu fashion, teacher-made tests and standard- 
ized tests are complementary. Each type sers’cs in its own 
way to furnish the dau necessary to move ahead with instruc- 
tional improvemenL 


TEACHER OBSERVATION AS AN 
EVALUATION OF LEARNING 


Formal approaches to evaluation such as tests make it 
possible to gather information to svhidi meanings must be 
attached. When this b done svcll, a partial evaluation has 
been made. It is a partial evaluation because other sources 
of information must be assessed. These other sources, svhich 
stem from teacher observation, arc informal in nature and 
usually rather subjective. 

When one recognizes the inevitability of teacher observa- 
tion, he at once recognizes its importance. Teachers cannot 
refrain from making judgments about children any more 
than children can refrain from making judgments about their 
teachers. Such teacher judgments are a necessary consequence 
of the nature of teaching. The problem then is not svhether 
judgments will be made but rather what kinds of judgments. 
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Another related problem is that of the judgmental ability of 
teachers. 

It may be said with some logic that the judgments teachers 
make about children furnish the basb for observational 
ev’aluation. Thus the quality of judgments influences the 
quality of evaluation. Because judgments based on teacher 
observation are largely behavioral, the whole matter is a bit 
tricky. There is some evidence to indicate that even svhen 
judgments are based on teacher observation of the more clear- 
cut matten of intelligence and achievement, they can be 
somcTvhat wide of the mark. Alexander found that teachers 
in his sample were correct in selecting the most and least in- 
telligent children about 58 per cent of the time. The lack of 
ability of these teachers to identify the highest and lowest 
achievers ts*as even more startling.* 

Apparently there are important trait differences between 
those who can judge people and those who cannot Taft’s* 
helpful survey of the literature in this respect indicates that 
there are itvo characterbtics of espetaally poor judges; poor 
social adjustment and either good or poor (but not average) 
ability to make self-judgment. Taft indicates that good judges 
of people seem to be those who have among other things 
appropriate judgmental nonns and motivation, with motiva- 
tion being the most important. “If the judge b motivated to 
make accurate judgments about hb subject and if he feeb 
himself free to be objective, then he has a good chance of 
achieving hb aim. . . 

There b reason to believe that the ability of teachers to 
make sound judgments can be improved. If teachers can be 
motivated to make conscious rather than casual judgments 

*A. M. Alexander. 'Teacher Judgment of PupQ Intelligence and 
Adiievement Is Not Enou|^'’ EUmtntawj School Journal, March, 1953, 
pp. S9&401. 

* Ronald Taft, “The Ability to Judge People," Pcycholo^al Bulle- 
tin, January, 1955, pp. 1-23. 

* ibid., p. 21. 
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and if judgmental norms can be provided, this implication is 
clear. 

Teacher observation as an important method of evalua- 
tion fulfills a need that is met in no other way. For thk reason, 
observational skills must be brought to a high order. There 
is little evidence which indicates that teachers or supervisors 
deal directly with this skill. Since it is a skill amenable to 
instruction, one can only hope that it become the focus of 
more direct attention. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Programs of instructional improvement are not likely to 
develop along desirable lines unless there is a sound program 
of evaluation which indicates pupil progress in all phases of 
the curriculum. The quality of the evaluation of learning is 
dependent on the quality and extent of the information to 
which meaning is attach^. 

This information is best gathered by means of standard- 
ized tests of achievement and intelligence, diagnostic tests, 
tests of social acceptance and social maturity; teacher-made 
tests of various types; and teacher observation. All these data 
must then be amalgamated into a comprehensive picture 
which, in its entirety, will present a revealing picture of the 
quality of instruction. 
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CHAPTER 


The Evaluation 
of Supervision 


The concept of evaluating supervision is widely accepted 
as an important aspect of instructional improvement. Such 
acceptance is merely recognition of the fact that the quality 
of supervision must be assessed if its impact on instruction is 
to continue along positive lines. 

All of the characteristics of good evaluative procedures 
mentioned in the previous chapter should apply, of course, 
but when attention is given to supervision, three emphases 
must be made: 
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1. Evaluation of supervision must be concerned with procedures 
as well as outcomes. Evaluative techniques that are concerned 
only with results o£ supervision may give the evaluator only 
partial vision. Unless it is known which elements of supw* 
vision are responsible for desirable outcomes, some activities 
which lead to nothing may persist. 

2. Evaluation of supervision must be a part of the total process 
of instructional improvement. It was pointed out in an earliCT 
chapter that a supervisory program, in its simplest form, is 
charaacrizcd by purpose, activity, and evaluation. It follows 
that tlie evaluation of the supervisory program ought to in- 
clude an evaluation of the quality of supervision through 
which the program is advanc^. This emphasis adds an im- 
portant dimension to the evaluation process, for direct atten- 
tion is given to the question of how supervisory practice aided 
or hindered a given program. On the basis of the information 
yielded by such evaluation, direction Is furnished for future 
supenisory work. 

3. Evaluation of supervision must be made in view of purposes. 
^Vhile it may be commonplace to observe that purposes furnish 
the backdrop against which evaluations are made, this func- 
tion of purpose is important enough to emphasite. Evaluation 
made apart from purpose simply is not esaluatlon. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE 
EVAIUATION OF SUPERVISION 

One sometimes gains the impression that the only pre- 
requisite for evaluation of supervision is a good intention. 
Hosvevcr, certain basic conditions must be met if supervision 
is to be evaluated at all, and pious talk about the “worth of 
emluation” is no substitute for a stem examination of these 
conditions. 

Before evaluation of supervisory services can even begin, 
the following conditions must be met: 

1. Acccwibilityofdata, 

2- An “evaluation" attitude. 

S. Uninhibited communication between supervisors and teachers. 
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4. Freedom from threat. 

5. Adequate lime. 


Accessibility of Data 

If supervision is to be evaluated with respect to purposes, 
data pertinent to the accompluhment of these purposes must 
be at hand. This much is obvious. ^Vhat is not so obvious, 
however, is that information relative to the quality of super- 
vision must be systematically gathered. The sj'Stematic collec- 
tion of data implies a design or plan that recognizes the 
sources of information and how such information tvill be 
used. Thus, if an improvement program in any curricular 
area is planned, the means of evaluating the supervisory 
activities should abo be planned. For example, if supervisory 
conferences are to be used in the improvement program, 
methods of assessing the impact of the conferences ought to 
be devbed. 

Further attention will be devoted to the matter of data 
collection svhen we discuss the problem of evaluating in 
terms of purpose in later sections of thb chapter. Perhaps it 
b enough to state here that the matter of collecting appropri- 
ate data according to a plan is a consideration of first impor- 
tance. 

An '"Evaluative” Attitude 

An evaluative attitude may be more easily described than 
developed. It b present when stafi members, supervisors, and 
adminbtrators have the happy habit of continually testing 
the effect of their activities. When thb habit b extended to 
include supervisory activities as well as instruction, a condi- 
tion is present which svill facUitate evaluation of supervbion. 
Obviously evaluations arc not likely to be made aggressively 
or wholeheartedly tvhere there b dblnterest or indifference 
to the assessment of supervistay services. 
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Free Communication between Supervisors and Sta0 

If evaluation is a cooperative matter, those who arc ex- 
pected to cooperate should be able to talk to each other svith- 
out restraint. Since it is not possible to evaluate supervision 
without reference to the teaching staff, inhibitions on the 
part of teachers must be discouraged. Indeed, the active par- 
ticipation of teachers in the evaluation of supervision is so 
crucial to its success that no evaluation can be made properly 
without it. It is perfectly clear that situations in which teadi* 
ers feel their ideas are not given a hearing, in svhich there 
are inordinate amount of supervisory status preservation, and 
in which supervisors are simply inaccessible, the vital com- 
munication link is missing. Reactions to supervision which 
are not made cannot be assessed. Thus in those situations 
cited above, supervisors may be living in a fool's paradise in 
which everything is pleasing to the eye, but in which carefully 
concealed discontent is communicated to all but the super- 
visors. 

Open lines of communication are important for other 
reasons, of course, but the deleterious effect of their lack with 
respect to evaluation of supervision can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. By inhibiting free expression, one of the most fruitful 
sources of supervisory improvement is sharply reduced. 

Freedom from Threat 

An atmosphere of threat b a repressive atmosphere. ^VhiIe 
almost no one would acknowledge that he consciously threat- 
ens people, the threat may be implicit in his behavior. 

This problem b not confin^ to supervisors. Indeed, it 
may be that supervisors arc the least guilty of all. Some teach- 
ers are more threatened by other teachers than they are by 
those from whom they expea instructional help. Again, the 
threat b rarely overt. It may take the form of a subtle psycho- 
logical svarfare characterized by the nasty hint or the snide 
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remark given in such appropriate settings as the staff meet- 
ing. This condition may result from an overblown attitude of 
competition which causes some teachers to feel that they must 
be “better” than others. It may also stem from resentment 
when a teacher knotvs that another is more effective. 

■Whatever the reason, the threatened teacher and the 
teacher who threatens are often unreliable sources for accur- 
ate evaluation. The distortions that arc likely to result from 
such a deplorable situation are impossible to gauge. 'WTiere 
such conditions exist, they should be changed. Unfortunately, 
this is more easily said than done, for some teachers make a 
career of contributing to the uneasiness of others. A teacher 
who is made insecure about his work is apt to defend himself 
by being less than frank about the supersisory services which 
might save him from a great deal of discomfort If someone 
has passed the word that he is not a '’good" teacher, why 
should he complicate hts problem by criticizing his super* 
visor? In his mind it might just be the con&nnation the 
supervisor needs with respect to his inability. 

Time for the Evaluation of Supervbion 

The time factor is one that must be dealt with carefully 
with regard to the evaluation of supervision. Participation 
in this activity is only one of many tasks rvhich confront 
teachers and supervisors alike. However, the problem of time 
ought not discourage a suff from proper evaluation, but 
rather it should serve as an incentive to devising efficient 
means of evaluating its methods of improving instruction. 
If efSciency were to become an important consideration, tivo 
salutary effects might occur. Those ivho "have no time" for 
evaluation of supervision will probably find that such evalu- 
ation is not beyond their reach and those who waste a good 
deal of time through unneccessary probing tvould save time 
which might be put to better use. 
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S. Is the room designed so that ioterest centers may be set up 
and used? 

4. Is the room comfortable from the standpoint of light, heat, 
rentDation, and cleanliness? 

5. Is the classroom Urge cnov^ to pcttait appropriate unit 
activities with ease? 

6. Is there suSdent storage space to allow for an abundance of 
instructional etjuipment in the dassroom? 

A great deal more might be said about the ideal classroom 
from other standpoints, such as safety, color, and the like. 
Hosvever, since the focus of attention here is upon those fac- 
tors which affect instruction, answers to the six questions 
above will probably gise adequate information- 

To Provide Methods end Materials to Inrure 
Each Child’s Progress 

There ts no point in elaborating cm the importance of 
this purpose. It is tridely accepted in theory, if not in practice; 

£tefuefion of the Effect of Method, In order to gather 
evidence with regard to the effect of supervisory service on 
methods, evidence must be gathered with respect to: 

1. The extent of grouping and isdividualizatloQ. 

2. The degree of pupU progress. 

3. The d^^re of pupil interest. 

4. The atdtade of children toward schex^L 

1. Theextentofgrouptngandindlvtdualimtion — 

a. Is the class sire of tnan^^eable proportions? 

b. Axe childroi grouped in toms of instrucdosial needs? 

c. Is there prosision for di&erential alig nments to take 
care of each end of the distribution? 

d. Is there an ongoing analysis of instructional needs and 
strengths on whidi to base educational planning? 

e. Is there an oegiog program of child snxiy to funusb 
bases for grouping and individualization? 

Perhaps the most useful source of information with regard 
to grouping and indlvidoalizatioa is the teadier. If teachers 
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are asked to focus their attention on these matters in a syste- 
matic fashion, a great deal Tvill be learned about this impor- 
tant matter. 

2. The degree of pupil progress — 

a. Is there a sequential testing program s^hich res'eab prog- 
ress in terms of pupil abilit)’? 

b. Are there as-ailable supplementary tests to aid in diag- 
nosis of instructional difficulty? 

c. Is teacher observation as a means of assessment used 
judiciously? 

d. Are there frequent pupO-teacher conferences related to 
problems of progress? 

e. Is there an effiort to amalgamate all sources of infonna- 
tion about pupil progre ss into a comprehensive picture? 

3. The degree of pupil interest — 

a- How do teachen assess the moUraiional aspects of their 
teadiing? 

b. Are inventories administered to children to leam of 
latent interesu? 

c informal means are employed to leam of children’s 
interest in school and school work? 

d. What means are used to leam of children’s interests firom 
parents? 

4- The attitude of children toward school— 

a. How do teachers assess the effects of their behavior on 
children? 

b. Are inventories adminisiered to children to leam about 
the nature of the altitudes they possess? 

c ^Vhat means arc used to leam of children’s attitudes 
from parents? 

It should be noted that the effect of method on pupil progress 
must be evaluated both as to changes in pupil achievement 
and behavior. The tivo tend to go together and therefore 
must be viewed as an entity. This explains the concern with 
pupil interests and attitudes on pupil progress. 

Evaluation of Supervision and Materials of Instruction. 
Became the quality of teaching is sharply influenced by the 
quality of instructional materials, it is difficult to view one 
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apart from the other. However, such a distinction is valid 

for the purpose of evaluation. 

In order to es’aluale the effect of supervisory services on 

instructional materials, evidence should be gathered about: 

1. The extent and variety of instructional materials at each grade 

level. 

2. The quality of instructional materials at each grade les'cl. 

3. Theuse of instructional materialsat each grade les'cL 

4. Theper-pupilcostofinstnictionalmateriis. 

1. The extent and variety of instructional materials at each 

grade les-el — 

a. Are teachers consulted svith respect to acquisition of 
instructional materials? 

b. Does text materia] in each classroom cover a range of 
grade le\-el difficulty? 

c Is there a s'aricty of text material provided rather than a 
single text for each subjea at each level? 

d. Kowextensive are supplementary materials such as audio- 
visual material, reference books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and manipulative materiak? 

e. Is there a complete record of instructional equipment 
which might indicate areas of need? 

2 The quality of instructional equipment at each grade Ie\’el-~- 

a. Are text materials recent and up to date? 

b. Are text and supplementary materials authoritative? 

c Is there a planned program of textbook adoption which 
will insure the orderly retirement of text material? 

d. Are there controb which insure quality of free and inex- 
pensive materiak? 

e. Is the instructional material durable enough to with- 
stand hard tisage? 

3. The use of instructional equipment at each grade lesel — 

a. Are there ways of determining whether quality instruc- 
tional equipment is being negleaed? 

b. Is the use of instructional material adjusted to instruc- 
tional problems? 

c Is there evidence that a variety of types of materials are 
used rather than a sole reliance on textbook instruction? 

4. Per pupil costs of instructional materials — 

a. \Miat is the amotmt allocated to instructional equip- 
ment? 
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b. ■\Vhat is the average amount per pupil? 

c. Is there an imbalance in expenditures for instructional 
equipment; that is, are there some classrooms which re- 
ceive a disproportionate amount of these funds? 

d. How does the expenditure for instructional material 
compare with other, pahaps less important, expenditures? 

The questions with regard to instructional materials are de- 
signed to give answers upon which evaluations can be made. 
If information about the extent, the variety, the quality, the 
use of such materials is not gathered, together svith cost fig- 
ures, it is doubtful that any precise evaluation can be made. 

Evaluation of Supervision’s Effect on Instructional Goals. 
The relevance of supervision to the establishment of clear 
and attainable goals is clear. However, the way to an evalua- 
tion of the effect of supervision on instructional goals is less 
clear. Because instructional goals tend to be peculiar to indi- 
vidual schools and school systems, their evaluation does not 
furnish an easy basis for generalization. 

In view of the particular nature of instructional goals, 
perhaps all that can be said is that evidence with respect to 
the following items ought to be gathered by whatever means 
are appropriate for a given situation: 

1. Evidence of the importance of instructional goals. 

2. Evidence of the relevance of instructional goals. 

3. Evidence of the variability of instructional goals. 

4. Evidence of behavioral goals which have importance to in- 
struction. 

5. Evidence of ongoing work to refine and develop instructional 
goals. 


T 0 Provide a Supervisory Program to A ttain 
Instructional Goals 

The evidence needed to evaluate the effect of supervisory 
activity on this purpose falls into three categories: 

1. Evidence of analysis of the program of instruction. 
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2. Evidence that wrk is being directed toward the improvement 

of a significant part of the school program. 

3. Evidence that the work being done is developmental. 

1. Evidence of analysis of the program of instruction — 

a. Are data collected and collated which will aid in imtruC' 
tional analysis? 

b. Are teachers actively encouraged to analyze instruction 
through careful observation? 

c. Are parents consulted to aid in analyzing individual 
problems? 

d. Are special service personnd used to gather information 
which must be gained through spedalized means? 

e. Are the observations of special service personnel used to 
help analpe inscruaiona! problems? 

2. Evidence that work is being directed toward the improve- 
ment of a significant pan of the school program— 

a. Arc attainable objectives for improvement formulated? 

b. Are these objectives used as guidelines for activities 
which are designed to improve insmicdon? 

& Are data and informatioo collected by which to appraise 
these activities? 

d. Are meetings and conferences centered around problems 
raised by the improvement program? 

3. Evidence that the work done on instructional improvement 

is developmental — 

a. Do the activities which are designed to improve instruc- 
tion move on to successive levels of sophistication? 

b. As staff members gain experience and knowledge about 
supervisory activities, are these experiences and knowl- 
edge used to greater effect? 

To Develop the Attitude in theSta^ that Supervbion 
Must Be Cooperative 

Because it is essential for teachers and supervisors to have 
an abiding concern tvith the improvement of the school pro- 
gram, it becomes essential for them to augment any rugged 
individualism they may have with an attitude of cooperation. 
This attitude ought to be actively encouraged through the 
right sort of supervision. To assess the effect of supervisory 
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practice with respect to the active encouragement of coopera- 
tive work, evidence whidi bears on these factors should be 
gathered: 

1. Evidence of morale. 

2. Evidence of cooperative work. 

S. Evidence of idea sharing. 

4. Evidence of mutual support. 

The information needed to assess each of these four fac- 
tors is largely subjective and for the most part will be gathered 
through direct observation. For this reason it is difficult to 
suggest procedures to follow in gathering such information. 
Situations in which high morale is present, in which teachers 
are interested in each other's work, and in which teacher be- 
havior is mutually supportive are visible without the need of 
instruments. Situations in which these characteristics are 
absent are equally apparent. 

ToDevelop the Attitude That Instructional 
Improvement Is Directly Related to Self-Improvement 

Evidence of the effect of supervision on self-improvement 
can be gathered by considering the following factors: 

1. Evidence of continued formal training. 

2. Evidence of attendance at conventions, workshops, and pro- 
fessional meetings. 

3. Evidence of professional reading. 

4. Evidence of self-appraisal, 

1. Evidence of continued formal training — 

a. Do staff members enroll in systematic professional courses 
in order to keep up with their fields of instruction? 

b. Are staff members apparently content with minimum 
lesels of training? 

c. Are staff members continuing formal training for reasons 
of self-improvement or for salary considerations? 

2. Evidence of attendance at conventions, workshops, and pro- 
fessional meetings — 
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a. Do stall memb«n a\‘ail themselves o( such opportunities 
vrhen they are available? 

b. Do staff members appear to use what they have gained 
from such meetings? 

c Do staff members plan professional meetings through 
local associations on their oHm initiative? 

3. Evidence of professional reading — 

a. Do staff members ulilire the professional library for self- 
improvement? 

b. Do staff members give evidence of professional reading 
through their work? 

c Do staff members appear to be aware of recent events 
and des'elopmenis in their field? 

4. Evidence of self-appraisal — 

a. Do staff members question their procedures? 

b. Do staff members ask (or help in analyzing their work? 
c Do staff members assess the reacu'on of children to their 

procedures? 

d. Do staff memben gather data and information about 
their teaching upon which judgments may be based? 

T 0 Provide Specific Help to Teachers with 
Day-to-day Problems 

To evaluate this purpose o£ supervision, the supervisor 
must be introspective tvith respect to his own tvork. As he 
looks to himself with respect to his day-to^lay work with 
teachers, he ought to seek information about the following: 

1. Evidence that he is trying to anticipate problems. 

2. Evidence that he is actively seeking wajs to help individual 
teachers with individual problems. 

3. Evidence that bis help is practical and utile. 

In order to gather information about his effectiveness in 
all three of these areas, the supervisor ought to raise a series 
of questions tvhich might include the folloiving: 

1. Do I put myself in a position to see the school program as it 
develops? 

2. Do I see the staff memben with sufficient frequency that 1 can 
become aware of probI«mis? 
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practice ^vith respect to the active encouragement of coopera- 
tive Avork, evidence which bean on these factors should be 
gathered: 

1. Evidence of morale. 

2. Evidence of cooperative work- 

3. Evidence of idea sharing. 

4. Evidenceof mutual support. 

The information needed to assess each of these four fac- 
tors is largely subjective and for the most part svill be gathered 
through direct observation. For this reason it is difficult to 
suggest procedures to follow in gathering such information. 
Situations in which high morale is present, in which teachers 
are interested in each other’s svotk, and in svhich teacher be- 
havior is mutually supportive arc visible without the need of 
instruments. Situations in which these characteristics arc 
absent are equally apparent. 

To Develop the Attitude That Instructional 
Improvement Is Directly Related to Self 'Improvement 

Evidence of the effect of supervision on self-improvement 
can be gathered by considering the following factors: 

1. Evidence of continued formal training. 

2. Evidence of attendance at conventions, workshops, and pro- 
fessional meetings. 

3. Evidence of professional reading. 

4. Evidence of self-appraisal. 

1. Evidence of continued formal training — 

a. Do staB members enroll in systematic professional courses 
in order to keep up with their fields of instruction? 

b. Are staff members apparently content with minimum 
lesels of training? 

c. Are staff members continuing formal training for reasons 
of self-improvement or for salary considerations? 

2. Evidence of attendance at conventions, workshops, and pro- 
fessional meetings — 
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Others, he does so in a rvay that is probably unique to him so 
that he uses outside evaluations in a rvay that can be described 
as self-evaluation. 

A number of self-evaluation instruments have been de- 
vised to aid the supervisor in perceiving himself as clearly as 
possible.* The usefulness of such instruments depends heavily 
on the susceptibility of the supervisor to self-evaluation. It 
is not a question of one’s being honest svith one’s self, al- 
though this is a factor not to be discounted. For the most 
part, hoivcver, errors in self-evaluation are likely to occur 
from rationalizations. (“How can I visit classrooms svhen all 
my time is spent in administration?’’) or from unreliable 
informaiioTi (‘”n\e program must be all right because every- 
one seems to like it") or from simply asking the wrong ques- 
tions (“Do all of you like our staff meetings?") . 

^Vhatever the reason for error, the supervisor who is in- 
tent upon examining himself should realize that he is dealing 
^vith a matter of inordinate difficulty. One of the most com- 
plex of human activities svas summed up by the Greeks in two 
words: know thyself. The complexity of self-analysis should 
not discourage a supervisor from self-evaluation, but he 
should know that the process involves a great deal more than 
easy anssvers to obvious questions. Because the task of self- 
analysis is troublesome, we are somewhat averse to the notion 
of developing lists of questions or checklists that are assumed 
to result in self-evaluation. 

How then should a supervisor evaluate himself and bis 
%vork? One way that suggests itself is to ask othen. IVhen the 
problem of teacher rating was discussed earlier, it tvas pointed 
out that these ratings lacked reliability because seldom are 
sufficient judges as-ailable to rate the complex traits involved 
in teaching. It %vas also pointed out that the problem of time 
tended to prohibit frequent observations. However, with re- 
gard to teacher ratings of supervisors, these conditions are 

* Among the widely died of these •eif.eTstluation instnuaents is that 
of Harold P. Adams and Frank C. Dkker, Basic Principles o{ 
non, American Book Company. New Yod:. 1953, pp. 259-2S0. 
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3. Do I know the children o{ the school as well as I can? 

4. Do I keep informed about important matters of pupil progre«? 

5. Arc my suggestions svorkable; that is, arc they followed with 
some degree of success? 

6. Do I keep a "Jog" of my supervisory activities to insure that no 
one is being overlooked? 

To Develop a Security and Confidence m Sfa0 Members 

Much of the evaluation of this purpose svill have to be 
based upon the observations of the interaction of staff mem- 
bers with each other and with supervisors and administrators. 
Evidence for evaluating this supervbory purpose will stem 
from information relative to: 

1. Behavior of the supervisor. 

2. Behavior of other staff members. 

3. Theklndsofquestionsraisedbystaff members. 

4. The kinds of help sought by staff toemben. 

5. Willingness to try out suggetions. 

6. Willingness to rejea suggestions. 

If there appears to be an easy free atmosphere among suff 
members and supervbors evidenced by confidence and se- 
curity, frank questioning, and a willingness to accept or 
reject suggestions on the basb of professional considerations, 
the purpose has probably been met. If these conditions are 
not apparent, everyone has hb work cut out for him. 


SUPERVISORY SELF-EVALUATION AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

Self-evaluation as a means of affecting improvement b 
widely accepted. Indeed, one might say with a good deal of 
logic that unless one evaluates himself honestly and realisti- 
cally, all other evaluations are meaningless. Unless one 
accepts the evaluations of others (outsiders) , improvement 
b not likely to result. If one does accept the evaluations of 
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Others, he does so in a tvay that is probably unique to him so 
that he uses outside evaluations in a svay that can be described 
as self-evaluation. 

A number of self-evaluation instruments have been de- 
vised to aid the supervisor in perceiving himself as clearly as 
possible.* The useMness of such instruments depends heavily 
on the susceptibility of the supervisor to self-evaluation. It 
is not a question of one's being honest with one’s self, al- 
though this is a factor not to be discounted. For the most 
part, however, errors in selfevaluation are liiely to occur 
from rationalizations. (“How I visit classrooms when all 
my time is spent in administration?'') or from unreliable 
information (“The program must be all right because every- 
one seems to like it’^ or from simply asking the wrong ques- 
tions (“Do all of you like our staff meetiDgs?”) . 

^Vhatever the reason for error, the supervisor who is in- 
tent upon examining himself should realize that be is dealing 
with a matter of inordinate difficulty. One of the most com- 
plex of human activities was summed up by the Greeks in two 
words: know thyself. The complexity of self-analysis should 
not discourage a supervisor from self-evaluation, but he 
should know that the process involves a great deal more than 
easy answers to obvious questions. Because the task of self- 
analysis is troublesome, we are somewhat avene to the notion 
of developing lists of questions or checklists that are assumed 
to result in self-evaluation. 

How then should a supervisor evaluate himself and his 
work? One way that suggests itself is to ask others. 'When the 
problem of teacher rating was discussed earlier, it was pointed 
out that these ratings lacked reliability because seldom are 
sufficient judges available to rate the complex traits involved 
in teaching. It was also pointed out that the problem of time 
tended to prohibit frequent observations. However, with re- 
gard to teacher ratings of supervisors, these conditions are 

S AmoDg the widely died of tb«e «elf.eTaluaiJozi inscruiseau is that 
of Harold P. Adams and Frank C. Dkkey, Batic Prineipht of Superxri- 
tion, American Book Company. New YcA, 1933. pp. 25^260. 
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reversed. The raters (teachers) arc fairly numerous and they 
see the siiper\’isor almost every day. The conditions, then, are 
right for reliable evaluations. Of course, the problem of 
lating and describing the supervisory traits to be evaluated 
remains. Even so, if the traits are relevant to procedures in- 
volved with improvement of instruction, the impact of these 
traits will be felt by teachers as they go about their jobs. 
Teachers* judgments about the effectiveness of a supervisor 
is probably the most direct and revealing source of informa- 
tion which will enable a supervisor to interpret to himself 
his strengUis and weaknesses. 

Another basis for evaluation of supervision may take the 
form suggested by Corder.* Tim procedure assesses teachers 
reactions to the value of the various elements of supervisory 
methodology. The procedure b as simple as it is revealing. 
The important techniques of supervision arc identified and 
teachers are asked to respond to (1) strengths, (2) sveak* 
nesesses, (S) suggestions for improvement, and (4) sugges- 
tions for additional types of help not in the program. A 
danger implicit in thb method results from the amassing of 
irrelevant and petty complaints. But salient poinu will 
emerge and these will serve as yet another means of enabling 
the supervisor to evaluate what he is doing. 

A third source of information which can enable a super- 
vbor to sharpen his self-evaluation may be draim from reac- 
tions of hb school community. Parents have altitudes about 
the school their children attend. "What are tliese attitudes, 
and hoiv are they expressed? Questionnaires and checklbts 
are often used to collect data about school matters as per- 
ceived by parents. These are useful, but not to be overlooked 
are the more indirect and more subtle ivays of assessing the 
attitudes of school patrons. ^Vhen parents dbcuss the strong 
features of the program, b there agreement about their posi- 

* Geneva Corder, "An Evaluation of Supervisory Services for Newly 
Appointed Teachers.” Elementary School Journal. May. 1954. pp. 509- 
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tive attitudes? ^Vhen they complain, do their complaints 
center around the same one or two problems? 

The information gained from parents may be highly 
colored at times, but if there are areas of strong agreement, 
the supervisor -will do well to ponder them. Thb source of 
information will then be woven into the fabric of supervisory 
self -evaluation. 

In this matter of self-ev-aluation, then, sve recommend that 
the easy tvay be eschewed. Self-evaluation liic all other evalu- 
ations must be based on solid evidence. Soul-searching may 
have its rewards, but it is not sufficient. Self-evaluation should 
point the way to better practice, and the way will be lighted, 
not by introverted introspection, but by the illumination 
furnished by knowledge gained from various sources in vari- 
ous ways. When this knowledge is evaluated by supervisors 
in terms of themselves and their jobs, self-evaluation is 
occurring. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The evaluation of supervisory practice is not amenable to 
a simple approach. A great deal of attention must be devoted 
to the collection of evidence which in turn must serve as the 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of supervision. 

^VhDe checklists and other types of evaluative instruments 
may be helpful, they should not be permitted to obscure the 
complexity of the evaluative process. This is particularly true 
of supervisory attempts with self-evaluation. 
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